industrial 


promotion 


page 40 


Why the sale manager is among industry’s top brass—p. 35 .. . How an ad manager should 


manage his job—p. 50... Are the specialists taking over industrial distribution?—p. 56 





... that makes money for you because of these 
15 services to readers and advertisers: 


It lists MEN — 60,000 IRE member-engineers grouped 
both alphabetically and geographically. 


. It is a Directory of FIRMS — 4000 manufacturers and 


1500 companies in electronic distribution. 


It is an index to products—providing detail for 750 types. 


. Guide to distribution—gives both distributors and manu- 


facturers representatives—1500 of them by states. 


Phone numbers listed for 4100 manufacturers and distrib- 
utors in pace with the high speed of business today. 


Book lies flat when open—full visibility to every page— 
easy to read and use. 

Classified as an engineer thinks—fundamental rather than 
terminology groupings help the purchaser find a product 
even if he has forgotten its name. 


. Codes give compact but complete information. “Search 


time” is reduced by brief number codes and condensed 
date listings with repetition cut down. 


. Machol Edge Index speeds finding divisions of the book 


and products. Edge Index makes the four-in-one features 
clear and casy—apparatus, components, instruments, and 
services and materials found by a flick of your thumb. 


- Two editions; The full DIRECTORY including member 


listings, over 1500 pages, goes to every IRE member above 
student grade in America. The IRE PURCHASING DI- 
RECTORY, 800 pages, omitting member listings, goes to 
the 5500 firms serving the Radio-Electronic market. Both 
editions include all the advertising. 


Every ad faces listings. No jamming of ads into a section 
by itself. Every ad positioned with a reason. 


- All firm and product listings in bold-face and cross indexed 


for advertisers. Advertisers get the breaks! 


- Multiple page section provides service of complete catalogs 


permanently “on file” where the engineer can always find 
them. Rates compete with postage. See 15 below. 


. Individual appeal. This DIRECTORY actually lists its 


users. Personalizes its interest to the member owner. 


- Remarkably economical! Compare these rates for a year 


of ad reference service: 


RATES: 
Regular Units Multiple Pages 
| Page $900 2 Pages $1620 
2, Page 600 4 Pages* 2430 
Vz Page 450 8 Pages* 3600 
3 Page 300 12 Pages* 4680 
1/6 Page 150 16 Pages* 5280 


*Includes | extra color 


1961 IRE DIRECTORY 
Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
for its Members and Industry 


© 72 West 45th Street, N. Y. MU 2-6606 











Multiple pages (complete catalogs are economical) 
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How you can “prospect”. 
for new 4 me 
and still 
sell 
current 


Ones... 


... it’s as easy and productive as panning in 
Fort Knox! Put your product story before 
the readers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. There are 80,000 of them 
...important, multi-functional executives 
from all phases of U. S. industry . . . from 
more than 40,000 plants representing more 
than 4/5ths of the gross national product! 

With circulation like this — an exclusive 
circulation built on Thomas Register’s con- 
tinuing census of U. S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U. S. markets for 


your products, including the ones you now 
sell and hope to sell in the future. 

And because of the caliber of IEN’s edi- 
torial material . . . its exciting new cover 
treatment — you can bet your last nugget 
that IEN is turned-to and returned-to by 
its readers in a constant search for products 
that will solve their current and ever-chang- 
ing problems. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
on this exciting, resultful medium—and you 
can: just ask for our latest Media Data File 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 
Industrial Equipment News m@ 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. | 1 nana s Nemes Comey 


Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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To gauge your sales potential in the 
PIT AND QUARRY Industries... 


You must have MARKET FACTS 





As a source of dependable market information PIT AND 
QUARRY is unequalled in the nonmetal minerals field. 

For example ... it is not generally recognized that over 100 
different raw materials extracted from pits and quarries are 
necessary to the products of practically all major industries. 

Only through PIT AND QUARRY can an advertiser have 
access to market information contained in the following literature: 


Nonmetallic Minerals Plant Analysis of States 
Facts and Figures Industry Review and Forecast 

“Handbook and *Cement Plant Map 
Purchasing Guide “Lightweight Aggregates Map 

"Directory of Nonmetallic Cement Plant Glossary 
Minerals Industry Specific Market Surveys 


*Moderate charge for these services 


These are your Market Counsellors .. . ad 
the PIT AND QUARRY Sales Statt 


Here you see them in conference with James G. 
Kostka, the only Market Research Director em- 
ployed by any publication exclusively serving 
this field. Call on them for Market Facts. 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


@ (> m 


PIT and QUARRY e PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk .. . 


gp The winners in IM’s 22nd an- 
nual Editorial Achievement Compe- 
tition for Business Publications are 
announced in the article beginning 
on page 74 of this issue. This com- 
petition is one of the oldest in the 
business paper field and the only one 
open to all business publications. 

This year we held a special pres- 
entation lunch, at which the winning 
editors received their awards. (In 
the past, the awards have been 
made at the national AIA confer- 
ence.) Some 250 persons, including 
the winning editors, competition 
judges and guests who are leaders 
in industrial advertising and pub- 
lishing attended the luncheon. 

We feel that this IM awards pres- 
entation luncheon is a significant 
step forward for the competition and 
for the field because it emphasizes 
the editorial excellence of the busi- 
ness press, a factor that should be 
emphasized because it does so much 
to enhance the value of industrial 
advertising. 


Geép We've completed our digging 
for information on industrial sales 
managers. And the result is quite a 
mass of information. The first article 
of our two-part series telling all 
about today’s industrial sales boss 
appeared in the November issue. 
The second begins on page 35 of 
this issue. 

This month’s article shows just 
what the sales manager does. It 
tells where he stands in his com- 
pany’s “hierarchy,” and by what 
route he advanced to the top sales 
job. The article includes two pages 
of “fine print,” which any industrial 
sales manager can consult to find 
out how he compares with other 
sales managers in similar companies. 


Gg@p Many consumer products mar- 
keting men—and even some indus- 
trial marketers—think that the pro- 
motion of industrial products is 
pretty dull stuff. We on IM don’t. 


oe .. 
Ee 1) pl STRIAL MARKETING 


And, obviously, neither do USS. 
Steel’s marketing men. Witness the 
article beginning on page 40—a pic- 
ture story that shows how U.S. Steel 
is bringing the promotion of its 
product down to the grass roots 
level through an exciting “special 
day” program. 


gp If you’re an industrial ad man- 
ager who finds himself dashing 
frantically from one rush job to an- 
other, maybe you should take to 
heart some of the advice offered by 
Victor Musmanno, ad manager at 
F. V. Stokes Corp., in the article 
beginning on page 50. Not only will 
the job management methods he 
advocates result in fewer ulcers, 
they also may enhance your stature. 


gy For companies that sell through 
industrial distributors, the article 
beginning on page 56 is particularly 
important. The author, agency man 
Louis Brendel, tells about the strong 
trend toward specialization in in- 
dustrial distribution . . and the re- 
action of various manufacturers to 
that trend. Here’s an important de- 
velopment for industrial marketers 
to watch. 


Ggéy With this issue we wind up 
Arnold Andrews’ series of “Ency- 
clopedia of Marketing” articles on 
industrial advertising copywriting. 
We feel this five-part series com- 
prises a real contribution to indus- 
trial advertising—a veritable text 
book on a subject that’s extremely 
tough to write about. Reprints of 
each of the five articles is available 
in booklet form, at $2.50 for the set 
of five. They may be ordered from 
the Reprint Editor, InpustrraL Mar- 
KETING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


eS E Sitios 


Complete table of contents. ..pages4&5 





Sell your 
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Why the sales manager is among industry’s top brass .... . 
: This second article in a tw part series dissecting today’s industria 
sales manager shows the sales executive's status in his company’s 


hierarchy his future promotion possibilities and the functions 


which he has charge. An important study for all marketing mer 
; H. Jay Bullen 


fe} F-tal How to add ‘hoopla’ to industrial promotion ............ 


United States Steel is putting the excitement of the Fourth of July be 





lear-liali-lar-laler— Speer ' Rn Re Oa ee aa 
hind its grass roots ‘Steelmark Days” celebrations. Here’s a_ picturé 
Tale } story that pr istrial promotion doesn't have to be dull. 


i Ted Sanchagrin 
Le} of} — ratin Gg 
faat= le 4-3 oe Two special articles on effective anniversary promotions 


@ Di k ‘hard sell’ in i i 

Dickey keeps ‘hard sell’ in its anniversary program . . 
Most anniversary advertising programs concentrate on an “institution 
11° theme. But here’s one that emphasizes products and at the same 
time succeeds in bringing in the anniversary. It just goes to show tha 


you CAN sell in anniversary 


@ Getting good sales promotion out of an anniversary . . 


Marchant Calculator’s sales manager tells how his company capital 
ized on its anniversary with a salesmen’s contest based on a "50 
years ago” theme. Nothing old-fashioned about the results though 
scores of salesmen exceeded quota by more than 25%. 


W. J. Koepenick 


How an industrial ad manager should manage his job ... . . 





The important word in the industrial advertising manager's title 

manager, says this author. He tells how to handle the job so that it 

ff better, both for tk 1d manager and for his company 
Vv. N. Musmanno 


will pay 


Promotion-minded ‘rep’ shows manufacturers how to sell . . 


Big business methods, plus technical and promotional know-how build 
high-volume business for this manufac agent. He's | 


promotion that the m 


Are the specialists taking over industrial distribution? .... . 


More industrial distributors are specializing, and more cx mpanies are 


selling through these specialists, says this author. He tells how and why 
this trend developed d what changes it is bringing in industrial dis 
tribution Louis H. Brendel 


A basic guide to writing industrial advertising — part 5 .. . 

This final installment in IM’s “Encyclopedia of Marketing’ series on in 
PUBLISHING dustrial ad copywriting reveals some misconceptions about ‘well 
COMPANY 


-overs institutional advertising, and it i s 17-point checklist for 
Phila. 1, Pa asihelg necks 


written” industrial ad copy; it tells how to edit other writer's c : 
y py 


w Arnold Andrews 
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Three features on extracurricular activities by marketing men 
@ How to work twice as hard for nothing ........... 


A pr man tells about the frustrations and satisfactions that result from 


charitable and civic activities. Everett E. Tretbar 


@ How much of this stuff should a fellow do? ........ 


IM’s Sid Bernstein adds up the extra hours spent on non-business work 


and wonders whether it's all worth while. 


@ What management thinks about outside activities .. . 


Top Management Forum” members tell how civic and charitable activi 


ties by executives benefit the company. 


IM honors editors of top business publications .......... 


Thirty-six business papers have won 46 awards in Industrial Market 
ing’s 22nd annual editorial achievement competition. Here’s a run-down 


n the winners, with a capsule report on the top award-winning entries. 


NMTBA ad winners show awareness of the times ......... 


Machine and this 


article on the National Machine Tool Builders Association's ad competi 


tion shows how well the builders’ advertising is meeting the current 


tool-building is a depressed industry these days 


economic challenge. 


Uncle Sam begins to mechanize the mail ............... 100 


office modernization actions faster 


indicate that the Post Office Department will 


instituted promise 


Recently post 


mail service—and alsc 
become a much bigger market for certain specialized industrial prod 


icts. Here’s a full report on the situation. Stanley E. Cohen 


How much should public relations cost? ................ 114 


at por 


A troubled marketing man asks the question above, and a grouy 


men answer, in IM’s ‘‘Problems in Industrial Marketing.” 


Why AIA ‘Best Ad’ collection is a ‘dreadful thing’ 


Sopy Chasers look at a book containing what AIA members say are 


their own best ads. Our critics’ conclusion: the whole press run should 
K 


be seized and burned. 


Departments 
AA M j 
Advertising v Meeting dates 


papers News of industrial marketing 


AIA Advertiser changes 
Oopy 
Editorially 


news 


chasers Agency changes 


speaking Media changes 


IM gallery Problems in industrial market 


IM reprints available Sales promotion ideas 


Industrial shows Sid Bernstein says 


Letters to the editor Tor management forum 


Marketing aids Washington report 


h d 


Marketing milestone: 3] Which ad attracted 





| 
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the tool and 
manufacturing 
engineer : 


its editorial objectives ... and how it achieves 
the highest readership in the metalworking field 


To define properly the editorial objectives of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER, 
to which the magazine owes its remarkably high readership, requires first ‘defining’ and describing 
the typical reader of the magazine—who he is, his work objective, what he does. 

@ WHO 18 HE? The term tool and manufacturing engineer is not a title; it is descriptive 
of a function. A tool and manufacturing engineer is a member of a skilled profession, specializing in the 
efficient production and manufacturing of goods. He may be a company president or a manufacturing 
engineer. Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 

@ WHAT'S HIS WORK OBJECTIVE? His function is that of increasing 
manufacturing output through ingenuity and good management until the unit cost is at a minimum 
and quality is at its highest. 

@ WHAT DOES HE DO? He plans the processes of manufacturing, supplies the 
tools and integrates the facilities required for production of given products with minimum expenditure 
of time, labor and materials. 


He is deeply concerned with the manufacture of products of all kinds—from automobiles to type- 
writers, from household appliances to missiles. His work involves the use of all types of machines and 
equipment. He is vitally concerned with materials. He must estimate expenditures, recommend 
replacement of equipment, coordinate production facilities. He is constantly faced with the necessity 
of making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, approve or recommend 
the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information—on facts. 
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@ He and 40,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their magazine—THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. The magazine is written for the specialist who creates new 
machines, specifies equipment and materials and coordinates manufacturing processes. The magazine’s 
editorial content is planned with extreme care—in order that it may be of utmost professional help 
to all its readers. 


The ten full-time editors are directly guided by readers in a number of ways. The editors conduct 
continuing surveys which deal with the readership of specific subjects and gather manufacturing 
information from recognized authorities. Also, some 80 field editors throughout the United States and 
Canada supply up-to-date information and articles in keeping with readers’ needs and desires. 

@ Asa final check on reader interests and editorial direction, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEER utilizes the services of the Eastman Research Organization, outstanding editorial 
analysts. Reports of research teams verify who the reader is and show the extent of his interest in 
each article checked and what value or benefit he derived from the article. 

THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER is, therefore, an effective working tool. Its 
editorial excellence is based on its ability to serve the functional needs of over 40,000 readers. 

@ By means of authoritative articles, complete coverage is given such areas as manufacturing proc- 
esses and methods . . . tooling development and creative engineering . . . gaging, inspection and quality 
control . . . manufacturing equipment . . . material utilization . . . raw materials and control . . . cost 
reduction .. . training and management. 

Well covered, too, in THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER are trends in tooling and 
manufacturing. For example, this magazine published the first authoritative article on numerical 
control. New methods result in new machines, tools and components and uses of new materials—and 
these are alertly and completely reported in THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. 
Here, then, are the editorial objectives of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER: 


@ to present articles that reflect continuing study and analyses of the machines, tools, equipment, 
accessories, materials and methods of production—and of trends in manufacturing. 

@ to provide outstanding engineering and technical literature of permanent reference value. 

@ to enhance the stature of the profession of tool and manufacturing engineer. 

Overall editorial objective of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER may be stated 

in this way: 


To keep the tool and manufacturing engineer fully current as to manufacturing techniques, equipment, 
materials and trends—and thus not only help him solve his day-to-day problems but assist him in his 
long-range planning. 


This high readership assures your advertising will get more action! 


Its editorial objectives assure that every issue of THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGI- 
NEER is of maximum technical and professional help to 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers -key 
executives in industry who approve, specify and buy your products. 


The magazine gives each reader ideas and information that can be applied advantageously to his own 
situation. It’s the only professional magazine serving tool and manufacturing engineers. 

Its high readership guarantees your advertising message far more than usual attention and considera- 
tion. Like the magazine’s editorial content, your product story is read by men who are constantly 
seeking ways to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency—the men who collectively comprise 
your biggest single market! 


Your one best means of reaching these influential men is through their own professional magazine 


the tool and 
pemgrer-apre viaemrhae. 
engineer @ = 


a8 aacn 


10700 Puritan Avenue ° Detroit 38, Michigan 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
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IN MINING... 


MATERIALS | 


PROBLEMS CREATE A 


Throughout the 1960's mining's profitable expansion 
will depend largely on more efficient operation 


Metal and nonmetallic mining today is a big, 
integrated materials-handling industry. This year, 
over one billion tons of ore and waste will be han- 
dled in the finding, digging, hauling, processing 
and reprocessing steps that go on in the U. 5S. 
alone. 


Right now, and throughout the coming decade, 
mining management will be searching for newer, 
better, more efficient materials-handling machin- 
ery and equipment. At all stages of production, 
there is a major marketing opportunity for the 
manufacturers of literally hundreds of types of 
mining equipment and supplies. 


How BIG Is This Market? 


Mining is a BIG market for all kinds of earth- 
moving and materials-handling equipment. After 
the railroads themselves, it’s the largest railroad- 
ing business in the country. It uses all types of 
shovels, bulldozers, loaders, conveyors, trucks. 
There’s a tremendous potential for motors, con- 
trols, generators, and other electrical equipment, 
too, for mining is a big power user. 


With the industry plowing between 30° and 
40‘7 of value produced annually back into capital 
equipment and operating supplies, you have a $1.4 
billion plus market in this country alone. Add to 
that approximately $750 million spent each year 
by U.S. companies in developments abroad, and 
you have BIG selling opportunities. 


Reaching the Buying Influences 


U. S. mining interests spread across the world. 
There is a major mineral production in 38 states, 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


and in literally hundreds of locations outside our 
borders. To sell to this industry, you have to cover 
two levels —both corporate headquarters, where 
final decisions may be made, aid the mine locations, 
for operating men who will use the equipment 
carry major influence. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL helps you 
reach all major buying influences. You get almost 
2 to 1 paid circulation coverage of the top manage- 
ment group over the next publication, as well as the 
largest paid circulation in every mining area of the 
U. 8., Canada or abroad where American equip- 
ment is bought and used. 


Stimulate Buying Action 


Mining is one industry where your advertising can 
play a vital role in selective selling. With mine loca- 
tions spread out geographically, often in isolated 
areas, advertising in E&MJ is the most economical 
way for vou to contact all prospects regularly. 


For mining management has to keep abreast of 
all that goes on in its industry. Readers look to 
E&MJ’s editorial pages for the latest information 
on methods, machines and technology, and to the 
advertising pages for the equipment and processes 
that can mean more efficient, lower-cost operation. 


In their own words, these men can tell you what 
they look for in advertising, and how they use ads 
in buying. Your E&MJ representative has hun- 
dreds of verbatim quotations, taken directly from 
personal interviews with subscribers, that cover 
all types of mining equipment. These candid com- 
ments can give you clues to new marketing oppor- 
tunities. 


Serving the Mining Industries 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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HANDLING 


BIG EQUIPMENT MARKET 


[a "lie 
TOQUEPALA- How A Mining Project 


To get copies of these verbatim quotations, or any 
other detailed marketing data on the worldwide 
mining industry, contact your E&MJ representa- 
tive, or write directly to: Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address 
below. 

The story of the Toquepala development in 
Southern Peru is a good example of how U. S. 
mining interests operate, and why mining is a BIG 
equipment market. 

A $237-million joint venture involving 4 major 
companies, Toquepala was born in an agreement 


a ly 


ats. 


Develops Into A BIG Equipment Market 


signed late in 1954. Major stripping and con- 
struction began on the open-pit area in early 1956, 


and the first production in January, 1960. 


The photos above show something of the magni- 
tude of this project. The aerial view at the left was 
taken late in 1956, after initial development cuts 
had been made in the virgin country, 110 miles 


from the seacoast. 


At the right, the pit late in 1959. At that time, 
125-million tons of waste had been removed to ex- 


pose the top of this 400-million-ton orebody. 


A MAJOR MARKET FOR MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Here are facts on Toquepala as a market for equip- 

ment and supplies. 

@ A 600-foot long by 60-foot wide steel and rock pier 
was built to handle ocean vessels at Port Ilo. 

, @ A 110-mile standard-gage railroad was built to 
connect the mine area with the port. Rolling stock 
includes 5 diesel-electric locomotives and 166 cars 
of all types. 

An 1,100-family townsite, complete with a hos- 
pital, church, market, school, etc., was built at 
Toquepala. 

A 53-mile steel pipeline brings water to the mine. 
Major installations include a crushing plant and 
flotation concentrator, a copper smelter with 
140,000 short tons annual capacity, and a 44,000- 
kw, oil-fired steam generating plant producing 
138,000-v power transmitted over 68 miles of line. 


@ Hundreds of miles of roads were carved out of the 
jungle. 

@ 145 tons of dynamite were used in just one spec- i 
tacular blast to “lift the lid” and break an esti- 


mated million tons of rock early in the stripping © 


program. 
@ Equipment used to run the mine itself includes: 
8 large rotary drills 
122 25-ton trucks 
12 electric power shovels 
23 bulldozers 
7 motor graders 
85 43-yard mine cars 
9 diesel-electric locomotives 
52 pickups and other mobile units 
@ A fully-equipped machine shop and mine repair § 
building services this equipment. : 
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What the plant engineer is readin 


{dvertiser: 

Joy Manufacturing Company 
Advertising Manager: 

C. F. Hoffman, Advertising Manager, 
Industrial Division 

Agency: 

Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Account Executive: 


H. T. Eckhardt, Account Supervisor 


COMPACTNESS AND SIMPLIFIED INSTALLATION 


F. nw wee sinew eamernrey 
a 


some SOY. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


See whe 

Pittsburgh Coming Prociucts 
take the things you butld 

look beter, last longer, cost less 


sample: PC 4x12 Glass Blocks 
o add pew eve appeal 
uncnonal bonehits of 


alt wall 


rit venom DX CORNINE 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


EVOLUTION OF A REVOLUTION 


THE GIG Name 
IN V- BELTS 


Advertiser: The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; Adver- 
tising Manager: K. C. Zonsius, Director of Advertising; 
Agency: Kudner, Inc.; Account Executive: J. F. Black, 
Vice President 


PIPE INSULATION 


« FOAMGLAS 
¥ Pipe bsul 
foc mmportaut | 


> all beepitelitag xe 


Advertiser: Pittsburgh Corning Corporation; Advertising Manager: James H. Coleman; 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.; Account Executive: John H. Edmundson, Jr. 


INSULATION LADDERS 


Power Where You Want It 


Lightweight indders 
made of iong life 
REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 





RR, He Seg cones 
oom 
Dow Corsing oonrcaano~ 


Advertiser: Dow Corning Cor- 
poration; Advertising Mana- 
ger: Robert Argyle; Agency: 
Church & Guisewite; Account 
Executive: William Guisewite 


Advertiser: Reynolds Metals Company; 
Advertising Manager: 
Richard L. Krauss, Program Supervisor 
Industrial Advertising; 
igency: Clinton E. Frank, Inc.; 
{ccount Executive: Robert B. Shonfeld 
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LIFT TRUCKS 


ae | 


Yale low-cost electrics E 
® the 20BD 1000 BR. capacity races 
Det sewing there and money tor betes try 
C1 ery bar Detrote mareure ung aed 
<tth Gin Weck. tor tne endunesteaty 
ot tested <arber pile saced contre! 


On. Phitadethts 16, Pa, Ores KFT 


SSE YALE 


Advertiser: Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.; Advertising 
Manager: Newcombe C. Baker, Manager of Marketing Ser- 
vices; Agency: Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; 
Account Executive: J. Ross Pilling 





about these days in the magazine 


FINISHES STEAM TRAPS 


arom NEW COLOR HORIZONS System “area 


Advertiser: 
Yarnall-Waring Company 
Advertising Manager: 
William J. Miller 
Agency: 
The Michener Company 
Account Executive: 
Walter W. Michener 
YARWAY | impulho Atetun. traps 


Advertiser: Rust-Oleum Corporation; Advertising Mana- 
ger: Robert A. Fergusson, President; Agency: O’Grady- 
Andersen-Gray, Inc.; Account Executive: Robert P. Gray 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS SWITCH RACKS 


Selectiteds ( 


Best Service Continuity 
Under Ali Conditions 


KILLARK CUSTOM-MADE SWITCH RACKS — designed and built for your exact needs 


Ter you pay no poce premium iF yew 
bey bom Geneia! ven 


GENERAL QB evecare Tiesrars manwracronran wancawy 
tite Sree bac ctowte oth ahr oman 


Advertiser: General Electric Company; Advertising Mana- Advertiser: Killark Electric Manufacturing Co.; Advertising 
ger: R. B. Reid; Agency: George R. Nelson, Inc.; Account Manager: Robert Grimm, Assistant Sales Manager; 
Executive: Roy Stratton, Accounts & Operations Manager Agency: Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner, Inc.; 

Account Executive: Earl G. Batz 


LUBRICANTS TURBINE PUMPS 


; “How Much Is 
«| Floor Space Worth? | 7 


One te 








Advertiser: Fiese & Firstenberger Mfg., Inc. 
Advertising Manager: E. A. Everett, Sales Manager 
Agency: Hunter Scott, Findley & Lake 


Account Executive: Russ Lake 


Advertiser: Esso Standard, Division of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company; Advertising Manager: V. G. Carrier, 
Industrial Advertising Manager; Agency: McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.; Account Executive: P. E. Funk, Account Director 


ESGO LUBES HELP BOOST CUTTING EFFICIENCY 
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THE —— 
AREA 
/ / 


e In Metalworking 20%, of the Plants account 
for 92% of the total business. 


. - while 80Y, of the Plants account for only 8%. 


MACHINERY has isolated your target area for 
1961—that portion of the market which offers your 
advertising the highest potential pay-off. 

The target area is the big plants of the Industry 

. the 16,736 plants, each employing 50 or more 
. the volume- producing plants that account for 
$54.8 Billion. (The other 65,226 plants, each em- 
ploying less than 50, account for only $4.9 Billion). 

MACHINERY not only correlates its circulation 
to this distribution of buying power, but goes a 
step further by pin-pointing the influential ‘‘buy- 
ing teams’’ within each big plant. 


In addition to using all the normal means of 
locating plant buying authorities (direct corres- 
pondence, outside research organizations, etc.) 
MACHINERY goes one step further than any other 
publication. In order to insure the completeness 
and accuracy of its coverage of the buying teams in 
the most important plants, MACHINERY uses its 
own special, full-time field representatives. These 
men are not circulation salesmen, and because they 
have nothing to sell they can get into any big plant 
to determine the actual management, engineering 
and production executives who constitute these 
teams. Names and titles are continually up-dated. 
Here is your target area. And here is where 
MACHINERY concentrates its circulation. 





The result: a circulation that smothers your 
target area of maximum sales—the big man in the 
big plants where you'll do the most of your business 
in 1961. 


Machinery 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 





“300 inquiries... 
27 different industries... 


96% from top level executives” 


BERMAN SERVICE INC. 


PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


June 24, 1960 


Mr. A. Geoghegan 

The Wall Street Journal 

1528 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Dear Al: 


As you know, we assigned The Wall Street Journal the mission 
of carrying the Berman Service leasing story to the decision 
makers in business and industry in our areas of operation, 
I'm sure you will be delighted to know that The Journal has 
been hitting the target, but good! 


From over three hundred inquiries requesting our "Lease With 
Confidence" brochure, ninety-six percent have been from top 
level executives. A recent analysis of all inquiries re- 
ceived to date also revealed that twenty-seven different in- 
dustries had representation, 


In addition, our sales representatives have experienced an 
increase in Berman Service recognition when calling on pro- 
spective clients. This recognition has also been a factor 
in increasing the number of invitations to bid from the areas 
covered by the Eastern and Midwestern editions of The Journal. 


From the above results, we feel our selection of The Wall 
Street Journal has been a very wise investment and will cer- 
tainly continue to be a part of Berman's current expansion 
program, 

Sincerely, 


Ay LB mee 


Philip L. Bonner 
Advertising Manager 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at : New York, Washington, D.C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. * Chicago and Cleveland + Dallas » San Francisco 
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How big 
a magazine 
OF 


this 


a market 


How big is the food industry today? 
Do you actually know? 

It’s $75 billion big in terms of Retail 
Sales. 

It’s $55 billion big if you’re measur- 
ing Production. 

It bulks up $25 to $30 billion big 
in purchases of Ingredients. 

It’s $7 billion big if you’re thinking 
of Packaging Materials. 

It’s $1 billion if you’re counting 
this year’s Capital Expenditures . . . 
new dollars going into Plant and 
Equipment. 

It’s better than $50 million-a-year- 
big if you sell Power Transmission 
Equipment. 

It’s bigger than $100 million-a-year 
if you sell Electrical Equipment. 


It’s almost another $100 million-big 
if you sell Building Materials . . . 
well over that a year if you sell 
Steel, Aluminum, Plastics and other 


It’s $25 million-a-year-big for the 
Air Conditioning salesman . . . close 
to $60 million for the man who sells 
. pile on another $60 
million-a-year for other Materials 


Conveyors . . 


Materials of Construction. 


big 


Handling Equipment... 

Measure the food industry up and 
down or across or any six ways from 
Sunday and today it’s one of your 
biggest, bloomingest markets. Be 
sure you know. Look at the facts. 
Don’t try to make big advertising 
decisions based on dated data, sales- 
men’s superstitions or prejudices. 
And while you’re at it, put a new, 
realistic, up-to-the-minute measure 
on food management’s own maga- 
zine . . . FOOD Engineering, Is it 
big enough to serve a market this 
big, men this big, money this big? 
How can you do this without beat- 
ing your brains out, or making a lot 
of your research people work late? 
So easy... 

Write today for your personal copy 
of new, lively, accurate market- 
media booklet, “1961 — FOOD 
ENGINEERING — THE FACTS”. 
Use the coupon. No strings attached. 


Marketing Manager 
FOOD Engineering, A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Rush my copy of ‘1961 — FOOD ENGINEERING — THE FACTS” 


NAME. 


COMPANY 
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formula Va re 


or blanketing 


Why doesn’t “Contract Record” only publish 12 
times a year like most other magazines ? 


Canada S Actually Engineering and Contract Record is the only 


national engineering construction magazine to publish 
a monthly magazine 12 times each year. Each of our 
m * twelve monthly issues brings construction technology 
to Canadian contractors, engineers, quarry operators, 
ENLOUNECTING and government construction men. It also brings 
interpretive industry analyses, and the usual 
editorial departments. 


C ONS [TUC ta On Well, why a Directory then? 


Lots of reasons. Nobody ever looked up a buyers guide 
to buy a crawler tractor. But plenty of old, and not so 
° old construction men forget just what the name of 
the distributor’s sales manager is, or what the phone 
undustry number is. Or city purchasing agents want a complete 
list of grader manufacturers to send tender forms to. 


When it comes to less routine buying, our buyer’s 
guide is even more needed. 


You also claim to be the construction encyclopaedia. 


There are many good reasons for this. Most Canadian 
construction associations do not have the resources 

to publish as much data on their members’ organization’s 
staffs, abilities, branches, etc. as Engineering and 
Contract Record does. Or to recheck and reissue it 
annually for 11,000 industry men to use. 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


FOR BUYERS AND USERS OF CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
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ANNUAL CATALOGUE IN 
ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD’S 
DIRECTORY 1961-1962 


Lots of claims so far, but proof of usership ? 


DIRECTORY has been issued for only three years as 
an annual, thirteenth edition. After the first edition 
extensive staff-reader interviews established the 
strengths .. . and limitations . . . of the volume and 
numerous changes took place in the 1959-1960 edition. 
Seven months after this edition was mailed, an 
extensive mail usage survey showed average references 
of slightly over once per month. There was even a 
devoted 8% of our readers who had used the 

Buyers Guide section over 50 times. This survey led to 
more changes and additions in our current 1960-1961 
edition, which is in turn about to be reader-researched 
in more probing detail. 


Why try to list all supplier sales manager’s 
names and telephones ? 


Our turn to ask a question. How would you like an 
international telephone directory for your own business ? 
Well, our latest edition lists the phone number for 

B.C. Tractor in Vancouver (FA 5-1231) and for 

Little Giant Crane and Shovel in Des Moines 

(AM 6-5171), among nearly 1500 suppliers. Not 
everyone wants to supply names of sales managers, tho. 


I'll bet your Select List of Leading Contractors 
is just a direct mail list source! 


It might be incidentally that, but it has one limitation. 
It is not intended to be a complete mailing list. 
For instance, it only lists contractors who are members 


BALANCED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
TO THE BUYERS OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 

AND MATERIALS 


of the provincial or federal contractors associations. 
And it gives more information about these firms than 
has ever been published together before. Like the dollar 
volume of construction they do annually. 


But doesn’t your book go to contractors ? 
Quarries, governments, and consulting engineers all buy 
construction equipment and/or materials. So they get 
our publication too . . . and they all deal 

with contractors. 


Who advertised in your latest edition ? 

About 125 different companies including: Aeroquip 
(Canada) Ltd.; Blackwood Hodge Co. Ltd.; 
Bucyrus-Blades, Inc.; Canada Cement Co. Ltd.; 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd.; J. I. Case Co.; 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd.; The Eimco Corp.; 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. (Trucks); 
Harnischfeger Corp.; International Harvester Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; Mack Trucks, Inc., Northwest 
Engineering Co.; Schramm, Inc.; Tidewater Oil Co. 
(Canada) Ltd.; The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


For more information ? 

Telephone collect to Rey Ratz, Chicago, ST 2-8811; 
Ray Kittle, Los Angeles, DU 5-3991; Al Heisey, Toronto, 
HI 4-6641; Eric Burman, Montreal, RE 3-8221, or 
Look up the details in Canadian Media Rates and Data 
... or Canadian Advertising. (Both guides to buying). 


Closing date: March 15, 1961 for mailing April 15, 1961 


The HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada, HIckory 4-6641 


ND CCA BI 
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a tie 


L4tie f life! 


IF I WERE HIRING AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
THERE IS ONE QUESTION I WOULD BE SURE TO ASK-- 


I would ask it with emphasis and I would weigh 
the force and expression behind the answer. 


The question would be, "Can you enter into promotion of my 
product and my company with real enthusiasm for its future?" 
Enthusiasm is a priceless ingredient that is often forgotten. No 
account can be handled with real success without it. The client 
must have it and the advertising agency must have it, both as an 
organization and as individuals. It is the impetus that makes an 
agency go beyond the ordinary to serve a client. It is the 
stimulus that causes you to drop your paper in your lap on the 
5:15 as your mind wonders into an idea that will move goods. It is 
the combination of creative effort, loyalty, competitive spirit, 
and all the other things that make you want to make yourself and 
your outfit a real part of your client's operations because 
you believe in what they have. 


Industrial Advertising is said to be "Nuts and Bolts" business. 


There are those who are mesmerized away from it by the 
will-o-the-wisp of mass motivation. 


Industrial Advertising is our business. Here at 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., you will find, on top of proved methods, 
proved experience, proved ability, the enthusiasm that makes an 
industrial account successful for you and successful for us. 
Let us tell you more about ourselves. 


SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL 1. GRAY, INC. 





155 N. Wacker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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This new 
Yellow Pages 

is the last link 

in our marketing 
chain...if ll sell 
our prospects 
right before 
they buy! 





Ad Mgr.: Well, it’s our one sure way of selling 
prospects at the point of decision — and moving 
them to our point of sale. 


WIKIG.DIR.: Use the Yellow Pages to sell? 


Ad Mgr.: Right! New NYPS lets us tell people 
why to buy as well as where. We can now run 
the same kind of selling advertising in the Yellow 
Pages as we use in other media, and reinforce 
our selling message when people are ready to buy. 


WXTG.DIR.: But what about our tricky market- 
ing set-up? 


Ad Mer.: With NYPS, we can buy ads in any 
combination of over 4000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories across the country. 


MOXTG.DIR.: Do we need 4000 directories? 


WEILL MIE MORE 9 


Ad Mgr.: Probably not. We buy only as many 
directories as we need to cover our market. 
There’s no waste circulation. 


MOXTG.DIR.: Sounds good. Let’s move on it. 
Ad Mgr.: We are — the NYPS rep and the agency 


are working on a plan right now! 
ONE CONTACT/ ONE CONTRACT/ ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 


December 1960 ®@ 
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HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
CAN YOU SEE 
IN THIS PICTURE? 











YOU CAN, 
REACH THEM ALL 
AS A SINGLE 
GREAT MARKET 
IN 
ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every 
product you see these days. And great 
and growing sales opportunities through- 
out American industry for those who sell 
adhesives or adhesive products—or the 
materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 
and services used to make, ship, store or 
apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market— 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
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and about the magazine that gets to the 
men who can put your products to work 
in the products of thousands of companies 
in over 40 major adhesives-consuming 
industries. 

% You should be able to see at least 9 profit- 
able markets in the photo: luggage, shoes, 
hats, apparel, the cigarette and candy pack- 
ages, magazines, jewelry, railroad cars and 
building. 


101 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





ACH:V challenges Them ale / 


Only a magazine that reaches the industry’s Design Engineers 
in every part of the market can deliver complete coverage of the 
buyers of air conditioning, heating, ventilating and piping equip- 
ment in larger buildings. ACH&V covers more readers in the 
design specifying classifications than any other magazine in, 
or fringing upon, this field. Pictured here is the coverage you 
get of these important groups when you advertise in ACH&V 


during 1961... 





Bin ConDITIONING 
HEATING AND 


Published by 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth St., 
New York 13, N.Y. 





Wi 
CTURERS 
ENT (0.6m) 


TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 
19,011 (November 1960) 


In these important design/specifying 


Hi \ categories ACH&V gives you more 
; \ circulation than any other publication. 
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Behind the miracles of chemistry 


lies the technology of energy-systems engineering — 
the specialized skills that supply 

the many forms of energy 

on which critical processes depend... 


THIS IS 


From chemicals to metal fabrication — 
throughout every major U.S. industry 

the men who design and construct, 

manage and maintain the interrelated networks 
that power production 

and provide the required plant climate 

keep abreast of their fast-moving profession 


through the pages of POWER. 


the magazine of energy-systems engineering 


ABC > A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABP 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





HOW TO SELL TO 
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by William G. Sutter, Purchasing Agent 


The Budd Company annually buys 
about $150 million worth of mate- 
rials, supplies and services. At the 
Hunting Park plant, we buy about 
$50 million annually. Over the 
years, we have built valuable buyer- 
supplier relationships —some going 
back more than 20 years. This does 
not mean, however, that the doors 
here are ever shut to competing 
bidders. For this reason, it would be valuable for prospective vendors 
to note the eight points listed. These summarize the major points a seller 
would be wise to cover in a sales presentation to The Budd Company. 


The first essential concept of purchasing at the Hunting Park Plant 
is that we “buy-to-a-task.” Each of our kinds of requirements have 
budget estimates attached so that our “purchasing task” is part of 
the administration of operations. The successful vendor's offer is the 
one which is best adapted to the fulfillment of the “task” which has 
been undertaken by the purchasing department within budget limits. 


“Budd Company Consciousness” can help prepare any salesman 
for a more effective call here. For example, a salesman should know 
that 85% of the production of our 6,000 employees at Hunting Park 
is devoted to automotive body and chassis parts. At this plant, we also 
make space-atomic devices and welding controls; other plants of the 
Company make automotive wheels, hubs, drums, brakes. measuring 
and testing instruments, railway equipment, plastics and electronic 
and nucleonic equipment. Knowing what the individual plants produce 
will provide the salesman with a clearer idea of what products and 
services he can sell. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. DIGESTED 
FROM THE AUGUST 15th ISSUE OF AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 
Reprint of full article supplied on request. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


‘ela aie ccpuauncmnee: 


. The products offered by the 
salesman. 


. The corporate status of the 
vendor, and his financial and 
economic strength. 


. The mechanical and produc- 
tion facilities of the vendor, 
and his production capa- 
bilities. Production ‘follow- 
through.” 


. The engineering and technical 
facilities and capabilities of 
the vendor, and technical serv- 
ices record. 


. The vendor's quality control 
and quality management cap- 
abilities. 


. The vendor's prices and price- 
quotation methods and record, 
policies and performance. 


. The vendor's geographic loca- 
tion and shipping and deliv- 
ery facilities and record. 


. The vendor's “Budd Company 
Consciousness” and real un- 
derstanding of Budd Company 
products, production and serv- 
ices. 
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Al Reaches Ali Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS + TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT - POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
FARM EQUIPMENT: PARTS - ENGINES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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How 
to beat the 


“Star System” 


You say you don’t think too highly of your adver- 
tising agency, but the account man is just great, 
simply great? He’s always there when you want 
him, knows what you want and how to get any job 


done and done well? 

Swell. Now open your mail. 

He’s leaving the agency for greener pastures? 
He’s sorry to do this to you, but into every man’s 
a? 

So what will you do? Stick with the agency at 
any cost? (Might save face with management that 
way.) Stick with the account man and let him peddle 


your account out of his hip pocket to the first agency 


that goes for the bait? (You may not think much of 


the new one either, if you ever get to know them.) 


Or will you go back to the fundamentals that 


might have saved all this uproar in the first place? 


If you’re looking for one man, hire him. if you’re 


looking for an advertising agency, hire a team of 
$ g ; 


men, 


An agency can insure continuity on your account 
—not by one man, but by many. An agency can 
assure you of the best thinking and ideas and crea- 
tive talents of not one man, but many. And an 
agency —a well-managed one—can insure that your 
account receives its full measure of support from 
its complement of talented people in production, 


art, media, research and allied services. 


You’ve got to look beyond the man directly re- 


sponsible for your account. Of course he’s important 


—but no more so than the caliber of the agency 
management behind him, who determine the stand- 
ards of service that you have every right to expect, 


both from him and the agency. 

















Moreover, it is our belief that you have the right 
to the attention of more than one account man, in 
order to insure continuity and depth of service. In 
addition, good ideas should come from many sources 
within the agency, and the considerable experience 
of any or all of our men is available for the benefit 
of all our clients. 

You can buy insurance against the inherent weak- 
ness of the “star system” if you are so inclined: 
simply demand the depth of agency service that 
comes only from a team effort, including partici- 
pation by the management of the team. 

From our personal point of view, we think team 
work is not only more productive for our clients, 


it’s more fun for us. 


Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt mkKeed ; Ine: 


wow ee eee ee 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH «+ CHICAGO + TORONTO 
AFF ATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS *© BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH NC 
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Next stop: 
the 
mail box 
at the 
station 


Wherever your message is read, low-cost 
Reply-O-Letter makes it easy for the 
reader to say, “Yes”! 


That’s one of the nice things about 
Reply-O-Letter. Replying is made simple. 
No hunting for paper, pen or envelope. 
Nothing to sign, no stamp to find. 

Our man in the illustration will put 
that Reply-O-Letter built-in reply 
card in the mail—even before he says 
“good morning” to his secretary! 


Making it easy for the reader is one of 
the lessons we’ve learned in 26 years of 
successful direct mail experience. Users 
will tell you that low-cost Reply-O-Letter 
and the copy techniques developed by 
our staff of skilled letterwriters and artists 
have increased their results by 30% to 
50%. We'd like to do this for you. 


Call us in or ask for our booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail.” On your letter- 
head, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


1 Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Canada, England and Australia. 
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Recommended...specified... 
approved...requisitioned. These 
are typical buying actions taken 
by industry’s top buyers after 
consulting manufacturers’ catalogs 
in Sweet’s. These catalogs give 
buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 
when buying needs arise. More 
than 80 buying-action studies 

in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
the buying activity a catalog in 
Sweet’s can produce for your 
product. Your Sweet's District 
Manager will gladly review the 
results of these studies with you. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, Division 
of F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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from a single source you can get complete, 
up-to-date information to measure the metal- 
working market for your product...to plan the 
most efficient advertising and selling approach. 


Metalworking 
Weekly 


Marketing Work File 


The STEEL Work File is the most complete, single source of metal- 
working information ever made available by an industrial publisher. It 
puts at your fingertips all the basic market data you need for practical, 
down-to-earth analysis and planning... tells you exactly where to find 
supplementary source material relating to your particular product oppor- 
tunities . . . details how to use all this information to your best advantage. 


Packaged in a special bookshelf-size file, the STEEL Work File is divided 
into ten parts: 


. Measuring the Metalworking Market 6. Editorial and Special Services 

. Locating the Metalworking Market 7. Increasing Advertising Effectiveness 
. Employing Market Data 8. Merchandising Your Advertising 

. Marketing Information Sources 9. Metalworking Media Data 

. Marketing Services 10. Special Information 


NEVER OUT OF DATE! STEEL Work Files are kept 
current by a steady stream of new and up-dated informa- 
tion, including booklets, data sheets, maps, work sheets, 
and other useful pieces. Developed exclusively for marketers 
to metalworking, the Work File is available from your local 
STEEL Representative. No charge or obligation, of course. 


administrative 


purchasing 


production 


serves all four functions best because it serves them all 


A Penton Publication Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


engineering 





TO OUR PA RTNERS On the eve of ID’s 50th Anniversary we wish a very 


prosperous New Year to all our faithful advertisers. 
Particularly, to the companies on the Honor Roll 
below...those who have grown with us through all 
the fateful years since 1911...and those associated with us for 25 years or more. Their confidence 
and support have made possible this anniversary. And, we feel, apart from sentiment there are 
sound, practical, mutually-profitable reasons for their support. We welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these reasons with you. Especially, to demonstrate the dynamic contributions ID can make to 
your industrial marketing plans in the years ahead. 


IN PROGRESS... 
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Eagle Manufacturing Co. 

Essex Brass Corp. 

Ettco Tool and Machine Co. 

Fairbanks Co. 

Fauitless Caster Corp. 

Fitler, Edwin, H., Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
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Williams & Co., J. H. 

Winter Bros. Co. 

Wiss & Sons Cg 

Worthingten! Ga 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS DROP 


Commerce department officials in- 
dicate that United States business 
men apparently have tapered off 
their buildup of foreign investment 
this year. Statistics for the first six 
months indicate that American com- 
panies may add approximately $2 
billion to their overseas investment 
in 1961. This compares with $2.4 
billion for 1959. The slow-down for 
1960 is attributed to a sharp drop 
in foreign investments by U.S. oil 
companies. 


MECHANICAL MAIL 


Uncle Sam opened the first fully 
automated post office at Providence, 
R.I., last month, to serve as a test- 
ing ground for mechanical equip- 
ment. The office centralizes the dis- 
tribution of mail for Providence and 
acts as distribution center for all 
classes of mail addressed to Rhode 
Island and southeastern Massachu- 
setts. A similar program is currently 
being installed in Oakland, Calif., 
to handle San Francisco bay area 
and Trans-Pacific mail. 


CONSTRUCTION INCREASE 


Building construction will hit 
about $74 billion total in 1961 ac- 
cording to estimates from one in- 
dustry source. Private residential, 
not including additions and altera- 
tions, is expected to rise 4.3%, to 
$19.1 billion. Public building con- 
struction is expected to hold at this 
year’s $15 billion level, and non- 
residential and modernization out- 
lays are expected to rise 1% and 
3.6% respectively. 


Dynamic thinkers needed 
for modern marketing 


“All I have to do is fly to the moon, pick up a 
rock, bring it back and place it on the President’s 
desk. But you’d be surprised at the technological 
problems I bump into!” 

The speaker—a west coast manager of a missile 
project—wasn’t kidding. Involved in accomplish- 
ing his assignment are such “incidentals” as: first, 
developing an engine to provide sufficient thrust; 
next, inventing a fuel to power the engine; then, 
inventing a ceramic to contain the heat . . . and 
so on. 

The scientist and his associates have done, or 
are doing these unprecedented things, and they 
confidently anticipate ultimate success in their 
assigned mission. 

This points up an “attitude” many industry 
leaders proclaim to be more prevalent among 
scientists than among marketing and management 
executives—a positive, dynamic attitude toward 
the solution of unprecedented problems. 


Management/marketing methods .. This 
month marketing executives throughout the coun- 
try are finalizing their market forecasts for 1961. 
Many of them are basing their appraisals on some 
facts of economic life which are historically un- 
precedented. 

For example, here are two fundamental princi- 
ples affecting their decisions: 


e The speed and complexity of our present day 
environment make it impossible to predict the fu- 
ture with a high degree of accuracy—because it 
has become apparent that: (1) the future will 
not be like the past; (2) it will not be like we 
think it’s going to be; and (3) the rate of change 
will be greater than ever before. 


® Because it is impossible to predict the future 
with accuracy it is necessary to hypothesize some 
assumptions—and then make plans accordingly, 
even though the assumptions pertain to unpre- 
dictable future developments which are beyond 
personal control. 


These facts are putting a “personal” element 
back into marketing and management practices. 
In recent years these practices have themselves 
become increasingly complex—management by 
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INLAND FOREIGN TRADE ZONE 


Permission has been granted by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
to the Toledo-Lucas County Port 
Authority for the establishment and 
operation of a foreign trade zone at 
Toledo, O. This is the first such zone 
on the Great Lakes, and first to op- 
erate on the Seaway. 


MONEY TO WASTE 


Outlays of at least $600 million 
per year by municipalities and at 
least a similar amount by industry 
have been estimated by federal au- 
thorities as the amount needed dur- 
ing the 1960s to bring this country 
up to par on its wastes treatment 
construction needs. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF METAL 


Production methods for primary 
metals are beginning to resemble 
those of mass production plants and 
are changing operations from job 
shop to a production-line basis, ac- 
cording to metal industry authori- 
ties. Cited as the reason: growing 
demand for standardized components 
supplied by basic industries—steel 
and aluminum siding, structural 
building and bridge parts. 


OVERSEAS MANUF ACTURING 


Manufacturing companies based 
in this country are spending about 
$1.1 billion abroad this year com- 
pared with $935 million last year to 
build new manufacturing plant and 
buy equipment for operation in 
overseas markets, according to a 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 
survey covering approximately 75% 
of all U.S. companies with foreign 
investments 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


committee, planning by computer, or structuring 
a market model and then charting sales activities 
mathematically. 

In recent months various industry leaders have 
become more vocal on some of these practices, 
pointing out that they can contain the seeds of 
unimaginative marketing and conformity with 
once-successful but now obsolete practices. 


Cost of conformity . . Howard S. Bunn, vice- 
chairman of the board of Union Carbide Corp., 
publicly expressed his concern “. . . over the 
growing notion that industry wants only con- 
formists.” 

Speaking in New York in October, Mr. Bunn 
noted that studies within his company turned up 
evidence that a major part of today’s marketing 
and management problems stem from the fact 
that in the past 50 years the composition of the 
human resources of industry has changed sig- 
nificantly, but that “the principles of motivation, 
human organization and management have changed 
very little.” 

Committee decision-making is one of the prac- 
tices which has come under fire as a stultifying 
factor in marketing men’s methods for solving 
problems. 

Jack C. Staehle, vice-president of operations of 
Chicago-based Alden’s, Inc., which grosses about 
$98 million yearly, put it this way: 

“Can you imagine Jesus calling his disciples 
together and asking for a group decision on what 
kind of miracle to perform that day?” Speaking 
at a meeting of the Industrial Management So- 
ciety and referring to “today’s committee man- 
agement fad,” Mr. Staehle averred, “Our con- 
formity has made weaklings of all of us,’ and 
as a nation we will lose by default “unles we be- 
come individuals again.” 


Remedial action . . In line with the thoughts 
expressed in the preceding quotes, more and more 
marketing men are showing signs of doing what 
Edward J. Green, vice-president of planning and 
marketing, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., sug- 
gested in a speech given at American Manage- 
ment Association’s sales forecasting forum. 
“Every company should batten down its hatches 
by making sure that its total resources are being 
effectively applied toward the accomplishment of 
optimum objectives.” And among the “resources” 
mentioned by Mr. Green were new types of 
thinking to solve new types of problems. 
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Now you can really tell 
what’s what in mill circulation 


You asked for it. We worked on it. 
Now you’ve got it...a clean-cut 
analysis of mill circulation, audited. 


With this forward step you are in a position 
to insist on a comparable breakdown from all 
paper and pulp publications. 


@ [Paper IIRADE JourNAL 


zy 49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Try MODERN MACHINE SHOP. Your money buys more 
. up to twice as much as in other metalworking 
publications. 


Here are the facts: 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers highest circulation at 
low page rate—12 times B&W rate 
. . . ONLY $385! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP costs less per thousand cir- 
culation than any other metalworking publication 
. .. JUST $6.94! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers the largest and most 
effective circulation in metalworking 
..- MORE THAN 55,000! 


Small wonder MODERN MACHINE SHOP showed a sub- 
stantial increase in number of advertising pages for 
the first half of 1960. Advertisers found they could 
reach 1.44 readers for every penny spent. That’s less 
than the cost of equivalent readership in any other 
metalworking publication . . . most of which have 
announced increased rates for 1961. 


SPACE IS YOUR ONLY EXPENSE IN OUR OFFSET SECTION 
No plates . . . no production costs! Just send proofs 
of your 7” x 10” ads. We reduce black and white ads 
and ads of up to four colors to our page size and 
print them by offset. We'll be glad to submit samples. 
The superb quality will amaze you. 


modern machine shop 


431 Main Street e 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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This second article in a two-part series dissecting today’s 


industrial sales manager shows the sales executive’s sta- 


tus in his company’s ‘hierarchy,’ his future promotion’ 


possibilities and the functions of which he has charge . . 


By H. Jay Bullen @ 1M Editorial Research Director 


Gy Industrial sales managers rank in the top 
echelon of their organization’s executive hier- 
archy. In addition, they’re active in practically 
every phase of operations except production. More 
than half of them operate their departments in a 
roseate atmosphere where their boss has an “ex- 
cellent” understanding of the sales department’s 
over-all value and significance to the company. 

These facts were gleaned from answers supplied 
to IM’s 37-question mail survey sent to 1,121 sales 
executives in a nationwide sample representing 76 
different four-digit S.I.C. industry groups. As 
mentioned last month, in the first installment of 
this article, 13.7% usable questionnaires were re- 
turned. 


Influential men . . Industrial sales executives get 


their professional fingers into many different 
company operations, as indicated by Table A 
which shows the “non-sales” functions supervised 
by the survey respondents. 

The table shows that those who are now super- 
vising a given non-sales function tend to prefer 
keeping it. Those who, at present, don’t control a 
given non-sales function generally don’t want it. 

One implication which could be drawn from this 
fact is that once a sales executive gets involved 
with a “non-sales” function he sees a way to in- 
tegrate it into his over-all sales program, and 
comes to consider it a necessary adjunct to his 
basic sales activities. Conversely, sales executives 
who have never had responsibility for these pe- 
ripheral activities apparently don’t recognize the 
potential advantages which could accrue to the 
sales function as a result of taking over the 


A. NON-SALES FUNCT IONS SUPERVISED BY INDUSTRIAL SALES EXECUTIVES 
131 Reporting 


Customer | Industrial | Market |New Product} Public Sales 


Advertising| Credit | Relations | Relations | Research | Development] Relations | Promotion 





TOTAL NOW SUPERVISING | 84.7% | 11.4% | 79.4% 9.9% | 74.8% 51.1% 42.7% 93.1% 


Prefer NOT to supervise 22.9 5.3 2.3 1.5 16.8 7.6 7.6 9.9 


Want to keep supervision 61.8 6.1 77.1 8.4 58.0 43.5 35.1 83.2 





TOTAL NOT SUPERVISING 15.3% 88.6%, 20.6% 90.1% | 25.2% 48.9% 57.3% 6.9%, 
Would like to supervise 1.5 0.8 0.0 0.0 1.5 7.6 0.8 0.8 
Satisfied not to supervise 13.8 87.8 20.6 90.1 23.7 41.3 56.5 6.1 
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B. ACTIVITY ON BOARDS OR COMMITTEES 
OTHER THAN SALES 


PER CENT 


BOARD OR COMMITTEE* OF TOTAL 





CHAIRMANSHIP (110 reporting)** 


Advertising 70.0% 
Marketing 64.5 
Pricing 46.4 
Product Planning 28.2 
Other 5.5 


MEMBERSHIP (112 reporting) ** 


Advertising 18.8%, 
Board of Directors 14.3 
Management 74.1 
Marketing 24.1 
Product Planning 40.2 
Pricing 33.0 
Research & Development 50.9 
Other 4.5 








*Iincludes functional equivalent for organizations 
with no formalized boards or committees. 

**"'Chairmen" are not included in "membership" 
data. 











direction of these non-sales activities. 

Table B offers additional insight into the sales 
executive’s participation in company functions 
over and above direct sales activities. 


Good work climate . . More than 55% of the 
executives surveyed said they consider their boss’ 
understanding of the sales department’s value to 
the organization to be “excellent.” Only two men 
out of all who responded to IM rated their boss’ 
understanding as “poor.” 

Table C shows how the sales executives rate 
their bosses’ understanding of the value of the 
sales department. 


They're still selling . . Industrial sales managers 
don’t stop making sales calls on reaching execu- 
tive level. The survey showed that nearly one- 
third of the respondents make sales at least once 
a week, and an additional 43.6% call on prospects 
at least once a month. 

Table D gives the breakdown of the frequency 
of the executives’ calls. 


Good-to-fair ad program .. As indicated in 
Table E, most sales executives rated their com- 
pany’s ad program in the range from “good” to 
“fair.” 

Those who reported the least direct contact with 
the advertising department tended to be more 
rating. Implications could be 
several: not having direct contact with the ad 
program, the executives either haven't given it 
much concentrated thought, and therefore tend to 


generous in thei 
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C. HOW EXECUTIVES RATE 
THEIR BOSS’S UNDERSTANDING 
OF SALES DEPT.’S VALUE 


Excellent 57.0% 
Good 34.6 
Fair 6.5 


Poor 19 














D. FREQUENCY EXECUTIVE MAKES 
SALES CALLS 
Never 2.8%, 
Emergencies 8.3 
Monthly 46.3 
Weekly 32.4 











Less than | per month 10.2 





E. EVALUATION OF COMPANY 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
130 Reporting 


EXECUTIVE'S CONNECTION WITH 
COMPANY ADVERTISING PROGRAM 





RATING OF | Supervises | Member of} No Direct 
AD PROGRAM | Department | Committee | Connection 





Excellent 7.8%, 9.5% 15.6% 
Good 46.8 38.1 37.5 
Fair 33.8 38.1 31.3 
Poor 11.6 14.3 15.6 




















% of Executives 59.2% 16.2% 24.6%, 





give it a clean bill of health; or, not having much 
contact they don’t consider themselves “experts” 
and are consequently more appreciative of the 
program and its originators than they might other- 
wise be. 

A total of 43% of the sales executives rated their 
company’s ad program as “good,” while nearly 
34% rated it as “fair,” and 13% gave a thumbs- 
down rating of “poor.” Only 10% of all reporting 
executives thought their company’s ad program 
deserved an “excellent” label. 


Career pattern .. For most sales executives in 
IM’s survey the next rung on the promotion ladder 
is labeled “vice-president,” as indicated in Table 
F (opposite page). 

The table also points up some interesting impli- 
cations concerning organizational structure in in- 
dustrial companies. The same job title can appar- 
ently represent different “levels” in the executive 





hierarchy of different companies. In some com- 
panies, for example, the “Marketing Manager” 
was number two in the organization, while the top 
sales executive was number three. The exact re- 
verse was true in about the same number of cases. 

Table G adds a further element of disparity to 
the pattern. Most sales executives reported “presi- 
dent” as the title of their immediate boss. Assum- 
ing the president to be number one in the organ- 
ization it would seem logical that if the sales ex- 
ecutive were promoted he would either become 
president—if the vacancy existed—or else he 
would definitely move into a_ vice-president 
bracket. 

As previously mentioned, however, there were 
a number of different titles—other than “presi- 
dent” or “vice-president” reported as the one 
which would accompany the next promotion. 

To get the clearest possible picture of how the 
sales executive arrived at his present position we 
asked the question, “What was your last preceding 
job title?” 

“Engineer” (and not “sales engineer”) was the 
most frequently reported single title, as shown in 
Table H. As might be expected, this was the case 
most frequently in companies whose product or 
service involved a relatively high degree of tech- 
nical skills and facilities. But, the same report was 
given just about as often from companies where 
advanced technologies would not normally be ex- 
pected to be particularly significant to the sales 
function. 

Among regional sales managers and product di- 
vision sales managers there was a definite trend 
as to the title they held after promotion: 44% of 
them became “general sales managers,” and all 
but two of the others received different—but 
analogous—titles, with comparable job responsi- 
bilities. 


Room at the top . . “What happened to the sales 
executive you replaced?” was another question 
asked by IM. Answers indicated a fair degree of 
mobility—voluntary or otherwise—at the top 
echelon. 

IM was told that 27.9% resigned; 18.6% got 
discharged; 17.8% were promoted; 8.5% got de- 
moted; 4.7% retired; 3.1%—deceased. A total of 
19.4% of the sales executive respondents had 
moved into a newly created position and had no 
predecessor. 

On the whole, the sales executives in IM’s study 
seem to be thoroughly satisfied with their pro- 
fession and enthusiastic about the future. Typify- 
ing their desire to do an ever-better job is the 
comment of the 40-year-old executive whose engi- 
neering background led to his present sales posi- 
tion: 

“Many new companies have and are continuing 
to arise out of new technical developments and 
technology. In a small, growing company, the 
wearing of many hats presents many imposing and 
unique problems. As in our case, the company is 





Career Patterns 


F. NEW JOB TITLE ——- WHEN PROMOTED 
95 Reporting 


PER CENT 


NEW TITLE REPORTING 


Vice-President 36.8%, 
General Manager 16.8 
President 8.4 
Marketing Manager 7.4 
Executive Vice President 5.3 
General Sales Manager 4.2 
All other 21.1 











G. BOSS OF THE SALES EXECUTIVE 
128 Reporting 


PER CENT 


TITLE OF BOSS REPORTING 


President 50.0% 
General Manager 8.5 
Vice President 6.3 
Executive Vice President 5.5 
Vice President of Sales 5.5 
Vice President & General Manager 4.7 
All other 19.5 











H. PREVIOUS JOS TITLE OF SALES EXECUTIVE 
129 Reporting 


PER CENT 


PRESENT EXECUTIVE'S FORMER TITLE | REPORTING 


Engineer 12.4%, 
Salesman 11.6 
Sales Manager 10.9 
Assistant Sales Manager 7.0 
Regional Sales Manager 7.0 
Product Division Sales Manager 7.0 
General Sales Manager 4.6 
Market Division Sales Manager 3.9 
All other 35.6 














often staffed by ex-engineers. There is a void in 
published literature dealing with this problem, 
and a crying need for guidance.” 

That “need” is one reason IM conducted this 
survey. We hope the information in this report 
provides some helpful facts and the kind of guid- 
ance wanted. 

For those who wish to analyze in detail any 
aspect of this study, or who wish to compare the 
respondents with their own situation, we have 
listed, on. the following two pages, every respond- 
ent to the study, along with all of the information 
that each gave to IM. 
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COMPANY SALES EXECUTIVE 


Tenure (yrs) OFunctions Supervised other than Sales 











BJob Com- in Organ- 
Title Job pany ization MR NPD CR PR SP ADV 


“FURNITURE & FIXTURES”’ 


School Equipment .. 3 5 5 Business admin 
Tables, Metal Folding x “ n.a. 
Institutional Cabinets .. 3 . i . Civil engineering 
Store Fixtures voce 3 3 é ; d 45 not applicable 
Wood Store Fixtures F f ‘ 2 English 


Chemicals & Allied Products 


Engineering 
Chemical engineering 
Business adm. 
Pre-law 

Mechanical engr. 
Business adm 
Marketing 

Chemistry 

(n.a.) 

Business adm 


d 
d 


2800 Chemicals pevesecs 3 J smpd 
2800 Chemicals SbSde08 3 ‘ smpd 
2810 Chemicals, 3 
Dyestuffs > cape y 
Plastics, laminated smmd 
Epoxy plastic E dms 
Resin materials ‘ gesmpd 
Maintenance chemicals 3 vpmé&d 
Industrial skin cleaners : sm 
Paints 2 d sm 


-d 
3-d 


Scotene tom 


d 


Mere acotor 


“PRIMARY METAL IMDUSTRIES”’ 


Welded Steel Tubing .. } > 5 Speech 

Wire & Wire Rope 3 E 3 3 3 3 Chemical eng 
Ferrous Foundry Castings 3 . t 3 Business admin 
Investment Castings ... 2 ‘ 7 3 3 2 Accounting 

Die Castings .. i 3 i ‘ 3 Engineering 


Metal Products 


suilder’s hardware Marketing 
trass fittings 
Brass fixture trim 
Mobile truck doors 
Fabricated steel products 
Fasteners 
Metal stampings 
Tool boxes ... 
Electroplating processes 
Wire chain 
Electric wire & cable 
eeenonte cable 

Valves 
Valves regulating 
Valves, missile & indus 
tria] 
Pipe fittings . 
Steel fabrication 


~ 


Archeology; history 
Engineering 
Chemical engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Business 

Liberal Arts 

Aero. engineering 
Secondary education 


DAaDWAanasd 
hoConD hh DO BOOKS 


eee eet eeeeeees 


seette*®*eeesesd 


OL Orne BO es EY BO Or Bt Cr Oo BD 
a 
om 
~e 


to 
to 


Mech. & aero. eng 
Sales management 


OD > 


Machinery & 


Gas turbines ove ‘ $80.0-d smpd 7 27.2 , Mechanical eng 


Snow plows ...... > 3 4 0 d smpd 2 Electrical engineering 
Construction equipment . 2 1.5 gsm 3 36 : 2 Marketing 

Heavy construction equip 0.4-d rsmpd 3 Mathematics 

Material handling systems 2 f sm q g : Not applicable 
Industrial trucks ever g 5.0 smpd 2: 14 : Business adm 
Electric lift trucks 3 .0- smpd Marketing 

Material handling equip. . vpspd 3 ‘ Business adm. 
Material handling equip 2 . sm 26 2 Industrial eng 


Heavy machinery - 3 : sm ‘ { 2 5S 2 Mining 
Press brakes 3 vpgsm 8 2 2 Mechanical eng 
Portable tooling scnecs 3 sm 1.! 3 3 3 k Science 


Tools, woodworking 

machine ....... 3 : gsm : Engineering 
Woodworking machinery 1 smpd 5 4 2s 3 Marketing 
Corrugated machinery .. d sm 2 Marketing 

Printing trades machinery f vpsm ’ 5 3 3 English 

Chem. engineering equip i gsm i : 2 Chemical engineering 
Concrete products equip of sm i 3 2 3 Electrical eng. 


Centrifugal & rotary 
pumps 

Air compressors 

Rotary pumps 

Pumps .. ‘ 

Compressed air dryers 

Compressed air filte 

Pumps ... ° 
Industrial dust collectors 

Constant speed drives 
Sleeve bearings .. 

Process heat ae 

Filters 


a) 
a 


smpd . ° 7 2 Electrical eng, 
: q 3$ Engineering 
Engineering 
Mechanical eng 
Finance 
Business admin. 
Business 


—T— i) 


Mechanical eng 
Railroads 
Mechanical eng 
Civil eng. 


SSOSSMADWRY 


s 
PeaINSS 
a 


Economics 


—) 


Grouped counters 


Industrial vacuum 

cleaners .... . i 3 3 3 Liberal arts 
Heating & aircondition’g 

equip ‘ gsmpd 2 2 ¢ } Business admin 
Water conditioning equip gsm 35 } 


Machinery parts . : 2 ds 2 2 3 5 Physics / Law 
Hydraulic & pneumatic 
CO 9 05s000s0000 i § sm : : 15.0 Business admin 





Legend mpd—manager of product division vpm&d—vice president, marketing & development 
questions not answered msd—manager of sales department vps—vice president of sales 
indicates ‘‘division,”” when used after symbol nsm—national sales manager vpsd—vice president of sales, product division 
less than one year pm—plans manager vpsm—vice president & sales manager 
indicates 1959 income. All others are for 1960 prsm—president & sales manager ": Glossary of titles 
Codes are 1 = under 50 prvps—president & vice president of sales mr = market research 
== 50-99 pse—project sales coordinator npd = new product development 
100-499 rsm—regional sales manager cr = customer relations 
500-999 rsmpd—tregional sales manager, product division f =<= public relations 
5 = over 1,000 sm—sales manager = sales promotion 
Glossary of titles smmd—manager of military relations adv = advertising 
dm—division manager smpd—sales manager, product division 1D: Codes are: 1 = advanced degree 
dms—director of marketing servic ssmpd—sales/service manager, product division 2 = college graduate 
ds—director of sales vpds—vice president, director of sales ; some college 
gsm—general sales manager vpgsm—vice president & general sales manager high school graduate 
gsmpd—general sales manager, product divisior vpm—vice president of marketing 5 some high school 
mm—manager of marketing 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


OFunctions Supervised other than Sales 


COMPANY 





Tenure (yrs) 
ANo. Em- ain : Com- Status Ga eal ee Education 
ons . pensa~ 
ployes Title i> pay ino ME MPD CR 4 O ee lan Subject 
ation {add 00) 


Total 








SIC 
Code Product or Service 


Electrical Machinery 
3600 Electrical Equipment . : mm Electrical engineer 


3612 Transformers oe 3 pm Economics 


3621 Industrial Electric Motors 9. vps 
3621 Electric Motors ........ 3 rsm 
3622 Electrical Controls ..... ; sm 
3629 Induction Heating Equip. 3 4 vps 


Electrical engineet 
Business admin 
Business 
Mechanical eng 


Vacuum Cleaners ...... F, E nsmn Accounting 


3643 Electrical Contacte ..... 7 5 mm Mathematics 


3662 Electronic Products Engineering 
3662 Military Electronic 

Equipment 4 sm 
2662 Electronic Signalling 

cquipment q 3. gsm 
3662 Fire Detection Equipmt 3 sm 
3662 Elec — Training 

Device Kihedletenan 2 p vpsm 


gsmpd 
Physics 


Engineering 
Business admin 


3 2 3 English literature 


Electrical engineering 


3679 Electronic Components . 5 gsm : 12 
3679 ~=Electronic Transformers 2 § prsm 
3699 Electrical Components .. 3 vps 3 10 


10 3! 28.5 Electrical engineering 


Business admin 


INSTRUMENTS; SPECIAL & 


Business admin 
Business admin 
Chemistry 
Electrical eng 


Inspection Gauges : smpd 
Analytical Balances : 2. sm 
Scientific Instruments d sm 
Controlling Instr. (Elec. ) , smpd 
Mechanical eng 


Measurement Gauges ... 3 sm 
Business admin 


Temperature Controls .. 5 328. smpd 
Vision Testing Equip , 6 sm Psychology 


Prosthetic Appliances .. 3 r psepd History 


Timing Motors ........ 3 f smpd Mechanical eng 


Other Industries 


2300 Incentive Merchandise .. .0- smpd Advertising 


2399 Industrial Belting ...... .0- smpd 
2432 Plywood & Lumber .... 3 " sm 
2432 Plywood & Lumber .... 3 3 sm 


Business 
Forestry 


Chemical eng 
Commerce 


2621 aper s F . sm 

2650 aad Pac kaging bs rsmpd 

2952 Asphalt Roofing ‘ sm English 

3069 Industrial Rubber 
Products 

3969 Non-Metallic Flexible 
Tubing sac 

Fabricated Plastic 

SONU cnaedncawss ; sm 


gsmpd Business admin 


nsmpd 

Sociology 

mpd - 8 ; Business admin 
or 


Marketing 
Business admin 


Ceramic Veneer be 
Plumbing Fixtures .... 2 gsm 
Refractories .. 3 3.3 gsm 


Chemical eng 


Engine Air Cleaners ... 3 5- smpd 
3-d Engineering 


Automotive Components . ssmpd 
Business admin 
Geology 
Psychology 


Marking Devices z smpd 
Ind. Machine Needles .. 5- .0- smpd 
School Supplies : smmd 
Exhibits : : mm Art 

Displays ree , sm Economics 


Transportation. Me i gsm Business 


5099 Book Distribution 3 2 sm Public relations 


6300 Insurance so ‘ q 3. rsm Education 
Landscape arch 


0000 Building Materials .. ; gsm Engi i 
cngineering 


0000 (Not specified) .... 3 bs sm 
9000 Packings & : “ 3 sm 
0000 Steel Storage Equipment 3 J ds 
Product Engineering .... 3 oe mpd 
Nuclear Materials ..... 3 0 mm 
Computers - F .5- smpd 
Horticultural Specialty as f sm 
Air Overload Springs ... af sm 
0000 Air Supported Bldgs. .. 2 mds 


Journalism 
Engineering 
Engineering/Law 
Mathematics 

13 not applicable 
2 3 Personnel mgt 
4.5 ° . . 3.5 : Aero engineering 


ee ee I et waco 


“est eee etne 


on 





Legend mpd—manager of product division vpm&d—vice president, marketing & development 
- == questions not answered msd—manager of sales department vps—vice president of sales Hess 
d = indicates “‘division,’’ when used after symbol nsm—national sales manager vpsd—vice president of sales, product division 
L = less than 1 year pm—plans manager vpsm—vice president & sales manager 
° == indicates 1959 income. All others are for 1960 prsm—president & sales manager ‘: Glossary of titles 
A: Codes are 1 under 50 prvps—president & vice president of sales mr = * market research 

50-99 psc—project sales coordinator npd = new product development 

100-499 rsm—regional sales manager cr = customer relations 

500-999 rsmpd—regional sales manager, product division » == public relations 

5 == over 1,000 sm—sales manager sales promotion 

PB: Glossary of titles smmd—manager of military relations pets = advertising 


dm—division manager smpd—sales manager, product division D: ¢ ‘odes are: == advanced degree 
ssmpd—sales/service manager, product division 
vpds—vice president, director of sales 
vpgsm—vice president & general sales manager 
vpm—vice president of marketing 


dms—director of marketing service 
ds—director of sales 

gsm—general sales manager 

gsmpd—general sales manager, product division 
mm—mmanager of marketing 
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college graduate 
some college 
high school graduate 


= some high school 
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USS struts its stuff in 


‘Steelmark Days’ celebrations 


United States Steel is putting the ex- 
citement of the Fourth of July be- 
hind a grass roots promotion of its 


product .. 


By Ted Sanchagrin @ |M Eastern Editor 


fey Store windows were decorated, bands 
blared, flags waved, pretty girls passed by on 
floats .. . and sales soared. 

That’s what happened during 1960’s Steelmark 
Days, far and away the most hoopla-filled and 
unconventional of industrial promotions. 

The brainchild of U.S. Steel Corp. marketers, 


Shades of Barnum & Bailey . . U. S. Steel-supplied pole ban- 
ners go up weeks before the Steelmark Days. Townsfolk turn 
out to “salute the men who make steel.’’ Below: Dick Hills 
(standing), U.S.S.‘s Steelmark Days project coordinator does 
some coordinating at meeting with local business men. 














Birmingham, no doubt . . No Steelmark Days celebration ham is complete (permitted?) without the Stars ‘n Bars. 
is complete without a parade; and no parade in Birming- Note Steelmark flag 


. “Steel is King’’ float was sponsored by 


the promotion consists of three consecutive days King and queen . 
three Gary stores: Sears, Gordon’s and Goldblatts. 


of fun-and-money-making in each of several 
steel-producing communities. Purpose of the 
area-wide carrying-on is to “make townsfolk 
acutely conscious of buying quality steel prod- 
ucts for the home.” Most of the local merchants 
build special displays, offer bargains, give away 
prizes and boost sales from 10% to 200%. 


Three in ‘60 . . Scenes of this year’s Steelmark 
Days were the Ensley-Bessemer-Fairfield mill- 
towns near Birmingham, Ala.; downtown Gary, 
Ind.; and the eight-town Utah Valley area nea 
Provo, Utah. 

This was the second such “celebration” for the 
Birmingham area, which was the site of a “pilot 
study” of the Steelmark Days promotion in 1959, 
the only one held that year. 

U. S. Steel and the other participating steel 
producers feel that the 1960 program was so suc- 
cessful that they are already making plans for 
Steelmark Days in 1961 for the Monongahela 
Valley near Pittsburgh; Lorain, O., and Pitts- 
burg, Cal. 


Now industry wide . . The Steelmark Days pro- 
motion was developed as part of U. S. Steel’s 
omnibus Steelmark program (IM, March, p. 39). 
This “marketing in depth” program is designed 
to sell the immediate customers of steel, their 
customers’ customers, wholesalers, retailers, etc., 
all the way down to the ultimate consumer. 
U.S. Steel’s promotion was so successful that 
the AISI adopted and implemented it on an in- 
dustry-wide basis in late 1959. Now all steel pro- 
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La 
Triple feature . . Fairfield theater outside of Birmingham runs 
U.S.S.’s ‘‘Rhapsody of Steel’’ film along with other features. 
Soft sell movie is 16mm, in color and lasts 27 minutes. 


“Men of steel’ . . Workers at Gary Steel Works check bulle- ducers are invited to join in the individual Steel- 
tin board for latest Gary’s Steelmark Days mark promotions, including Steelmark Days. 
But, whether the other 49 member companies 
of the institute join in or not, Steelmark Days 
will be a long-term program for the United States 
Steel Co. 


What's it cost? . . What does the program cost? 
While U.S. Steel or its agency, BBDO, won’t 
say, they admit that an educated guess of $10,000 
to $15,000 a “Day” is fairly accurate. This in- 
cludes the cost of U. S. Steel-supplied four-color 
wall and window banners, merchandising kits, 
Steelmark tags and labels, pole banners, bumper 
stickers, etc. 
It does not include the cost of a quartet of 
high-salaried executives from U.S.S.’s Market 
Development Div.—George Shenk, Robert F. 
Smith, Richard W. Hills and Harold Drosethes— 
who travel along to help the local labor, com- 
merce and civic leaders organize the celebrations. 
U. S. Steel feels the investment is a good one. 
According to Bay E. Estes, the company’s vice- 
president of marketing, “A plant community is 
the logical place . . . Not only do we have a good 
steel commercial story to tell, but we are helping 
to make everyone there conscious of the economic 
importance of local steel production. 
“In a simple and direct way we are saying: 
There’s more to wages, taxes and purchases than 
just making steel; we have to sell it before any- 
A winner! . . Drawing for prizes to be given away one receives a cent.” 
during Steelmark Days is done before tv audience “We merely suggest that everyone who has a 
on Birmingham station. Note U.S.S.’s Cyclone stake in local steel production should pitch in 
Fence. and help sell.” ® 
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MERI 0 


STEELMARK / 
pays |” 


BUS pea 


Mayors take part, too . . Northern Alabama mayors board bus 

on way to tour United States Steel’s Tennessee Coal & Iron 

Div. plants in three towns near Birmingham. A natural . . Because of the steel used in autos, a parade of 
the old and the new is a natural for Steelmark Days. 


Get ‘em young . . Jack Brand of the U. S. Steel Hour makes mark Days in Gary. Highlights of the town’s Steelmark Days 
one of his many appearances at Edison school during Steel- was variety show on Saturday evening. Over 10,000 attended. 


ie "a? 
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Today Dickey Pipe is longer... 
stronger... .and joints faster 


KEY LAY 4ro 


Old and new . . Unusual art treatment plus diamond jubilee slogan 
and symbol marked anniversary, but the rest of all the Dickey ads 
was strictly hard sell on the products. 


Dickey celebrates anniversary 


without going ‘institutional’ 


Géy How do you mark an anniversary without 
sacrificing hard sell in your advertising cam- 
paign? 

programs concentrate on an This, in essence, is what the W. S. Dickey Clay 


Si . : : Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., asked its Chicago ad- 
institutional theme. But vertising agency, Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch. 


here’s one that empl ises The question was raised last year prior to the 
company’s 75th anniversary which began on Jan. 


products and at the same 1, 1960. 


Most anniversary advertising 


Dickey, manufacturer of clay sewer pipe and 
other related vitrified clay products, was inter- 
the anniversary. It proves ested primarily in selling more clay pipe, rather 

than expending large sums for institutional ad- 
that an anniversary ad cam- vertising commemorating the 75th year in busi- 
ness. Yet the company did want to capitalize on 
its many decades of experience in the clay pipe 
industry. 


time succeeds in bringing in 


paign can sell.. 
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Advertixemest to Engincors Contractors, City Officials and Engineoring Schools 





Florida Eng Society Jovrne! 
Herido Municipal Record 


Georgia Engineer 
Georgia Professional Engineer 


¢ 
type 





Today's P 4‘ 

Coupling cuts infiltration 

: 
_-*  , to absolute minimum 

Actual installation» prove thet in 

filtration cam be reduced as muh 

28 90°, below specified allowance 

by building your sewers with Dickey co 

Coupting Pipe. Made of 2 resilient completes the joint For rou n 

plast,jol, the Dickey Coupling omy, specify Dickny Couphag Pi 
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lary Sait grazed clay pipe 
¥ CLAY MFO CO 
we Retin be ten, 











Merchandising . . Four-page folder (center spread shown) 
merchandised anniversary ads to Dickey sales force. 
Ad at left was cimed at engineers, contractors, city 


Four objectives . . The problem was tackled by 
establishing four basic objectives: 


1. To retain the hard sell in the space program. 


2. To glamorize, as much as possible, a product 
that has not changed in style, color or shape in 
thousands of years. 


3. To stress the improvements in the product 
(and what these improvements mean in the way 
of customer benefits) by contrasting the present- 
day products with those made in by-gone days. 


4. To demonstrate that the product, though old 
as the pyramids, is modern in every respect. 


To accomplish these objectives, a four-part pro- 
gram was planned consisting of 15 hard-hitting 
ads directed to dealers, plumbers, engineers and 
public officials; a special issue of the company ex- 
ternal house organ (mailed regularly as an in- 
tegrated direct mail program); a 48-page bro- 
chure about the company, its products and their 
use, and a planned publicity program conducted 
by Dickey’s public relations counsel, Attitudes, 
Inc., Chicago. 


"Then and now’ .. After considering several ap- 
proaches for the ad campaign, it was decided to 
prepare a series of 15 ads with a “then and now” 





Gulf Coos Lumberman 
Hiner Building News 


Today, delivery to your yard tember Merchant 


| 
| 
| 


Reteil Lumberman 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Lumber Journal 


cuts handling cos‘s 
of Dickey Pipe 


officials and engineering schools. It ran in 47 regional 
publications covering those buying influences. Ad at 
right, aimed at dealers, ran in six regional publications. 


theme. Nowhere in the ads is there a direct ref- 
erence to Dickey’s anniversary. Instead, a symbol 
was prepared by the agency which embodies 
Dickey’s principal product—vitrified clay pipe— 
and a diamond to signify the company’s 75th 
year. Tied in with the symbol is the anniversary 
slogan, “Progress in sanitation.” This symbol ap- 
pears in each ad. 

Probably the greatest challenge faced by the 
agency was that of glamorizing a most unglam- 
orous product. A way was found—by an unusual 
art treatment. 


Half and half .. Rick Fletcher, well-known 
Chicago artist, was employed to render 15 pieces 
of art work, using a line drawing to illustrate the 
use of sewer pipe in the old days and a halftone 
illustration of present-day usage. The two drawings 
meet in the center of the over-all illustration, 
forming one unbroken picture. 

The illustrations provided a subtle means of 
pointing out important features of today’s prod- 
ucts, i.e., the longer lengths of pipe and the new 
jointing method. This technique of contrasting 
the old with the new provided visual proof of the 
progress in clay pipe manufacture and the sub- 
sequent ease of handling and installation. In each 
ad, the progress is translated in terms of customer 
benefits. 

The ad is slanted to the particular interests 
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Special issue . . 75th anniversary of Dickey’s external 
company publication (right) stressed modern manufactur- 
ing methods which enable the company to build greater 


customer benefits into the product. 


Anniversary brochure . . Diamond jubilee brochure aimed 
at building Dickey prestige by stressing customer bene- 
fits, rather than using institutional approach. 


of specific audiences, and it stresses the advan- 
tages offered by Dickey products. 


Sans history . . For the direct mail portion of 
the program, a special issue of the company’s 
external house organ was prepared. This house 
organ is mailed bi-monthly on a regular schedule 
to approximately 40,000 prospects in the Dickey 
sales area. 

The special issue commemorated the 75th anni- 
versary, but did not dwell on the history of the 
company. Rather, it showed the modern manu- 
facturing methods and pointed out why these 
methods have enabled the company to make a 
better product. Carefully woven into the text are 
the customer benefits resulting from an improved 
product. 


Prestige brochure . . Phase three of the cam- 
paign—a special 48-page brochure—tells many 
stories. Only two pages are devoted to the com- 
pany’s history. The remainder of the book covers 
such subjects as “How clay pipe is made today,” 
“Why the new jointing methods have contributed 
so much to better sanitation,’ and “How the 
growth and success of the company are a result 
of the continued good will and patronage of 
Dickey customers.” 

This brochure avoids the institutional approach. 
The text, photographs and captions stress (in a 
low pressure way) the customer benefits found 
in the company’s products. Some 8,500 copies of 
the brochure were distributed in November to 
customers, prospects, stockholders, and other in- 
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if it’s made of clay it’s good - - - if it’s made hy Dickey it's better 


fluential people in the 18-state Dickey territory. 


Publicity . . Each preceding phase of the 75th 
anniversary program offered many opportunities 
for publicity coverage in the trade press. Atti- 
tudes, Inc., the pr counsel, capitalized on events 
of interest that took place during the anniversary 
year. 

And, by a happy coincidence, Dickey finished 
construction of a new $5.4 million pipe plant in 
Bessemer, Ala. This new addition to the manu- 
facturing facilities provided further opportuni- 
ties to promote the progress of the company. Mass 
news releases were prepared to report the 
progress of this new plant and to cover the ex- 
pansion program at the other six Dickey plants. 
Regular mailings of stories and photographs were 
made to the major publications in each of the 
plant areas. 


Cost . . Dickey’s 1960 advertising and promotion 
budget was about $112,000. This includes space 
advertising; the bi-monthly, 12-page house organ; 
the special anniversary issue of the house organ; 
the 48-page brochure; dedication of the new plant 
(but not the cost of the banquet); public rela- 
tions; publicity; give-away items, and sales lit- 
erature. 

As for results: Although the program is still in 
progress, Dickey feels that it is already a success. 
Sales for 1960 are expected to exceed those of 
1959, which was a record year—and all this while 
many industries are experiencing a slow-down. & 





Getting good sales promotion 


out of an anniversary 





Marchant Calculator capitalized on its anniversary with a salesmen’s contest 


based on a ‘50 years ago’ theme. Nothing old-fashioned about the results, 


though—scores of salesmen exceeded quota by more than 25% . . 


By W. J. Koepenick @ General Sales Manager 
Marchant Div., Smith-Corona Marchant 
Oakland, Cal. 


dep Fifty years ago, in 1910, the Marchant Di- 
vision of Smith-Corona Marchant first began 


About the author 





@ W. J. Koepenick joined Mar- 
chant in 1950, as a salesman in 
the Atlanta district. He was pro- 
moted successively to district man- 
agerships at Greenville, S.C., and 
Houston, Texas. In 1955 he was 
appointed Pacific division sales 
manager, with authority over of- 
fices in the 11 western states. He 
moved up to national sales manager in January of 
1957. In December of last year Mr. Koepenick advanced 
to the post of general sales manager, the top spot over 
all Marchant sales and service operations in the United 
States and Canada. 


manufacturing calculators in Oakland, Cal. What 
better way, then, to develop a theme for a sales 
contest than to hark back to 1910 and incorporate 
some of the memorabilia of the year into the con- 
test theme. 

Specifically, we used page reprints from a 1910 
newspaper and a mail order catalog of that year, 
in a series of mailings to the field (see illustra- 
tions, pages 48 and 49). Among the prizes offered 
‘were three-horsepower, half-scale, 1910 Model T 
Fords; eight color tv sets; eight high fidelity con- 
soles; eight clock radios, and 107 transistor radios. 
These prizes were worth about $10,800. 


125% of quota . . The competitive basis for the 
golden anniversary contest—running March 
through May—was that Marchant field repre- 
sentatives equal or exceed 125% of quota during 
the three-month period. 

Top prizes were awarded to three managers, 
sales representatives or local agents in each of 
seven divisions. These men had the highest per- 
centage of quota above 125% during the period. 
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Win a prize 





som a tee ete 
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Clearance Sate 
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. . Marchant used a page from an Oakland Tribune of 1910 as a 


vehicle for displaying the prizes offered in the sales contest. The announcement 


sheet was sent to the salesman’s home. 


In addition, a special division was set up for 
sales representatives who started with Marchant 
during 1960 and who achieved 100% of quota for 
the three-month period. 

Also in this special division was anyone who 
achieved 125% of quota but did not qualify for 
a top prize. 


Promotional gimmicks . . The contest an- 
nouncement was a picture of Marchant’s first 
“factory,” an old store building in Oakland, to- 
gether with a small dime-size golden pin bearing 
the words “Since 1910.” We asked our men to 
wear the pins on their lapels to spark customer 
interest. 

The next item sent to the homes of our field 
men was the announcement sheet showing the 
prizes. We used a page from an Oakland Tribune 
of 1910 as a vehicle for displaying the prizes; but, 
as it worked out, that Tribune page reprint was 
the item that developed the greatest interest. 
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On the page there appeared news of a Zeppelin 
carrying 20 people 200 miles, Jack London in 
a cafe battle, Teddy Roosevelt’s automobile racing 
and beating a fast train, the forthcoming Jim 
Jefiries fight, and a revolution in Mexico. 

The page was reduced to two-thirds its regu- 
lar size and printed on wood-fleck, handmade 
paper. The paper was obtained from a local press, 
which was able to supply us with enough to 
print 25,000 copies of the souvenir sheet. No long- 
er available, the paper was purchased over 15 
years ago, and the printer billed us for the amount 
he paid for it in 1945. It created a magnificent 
yellowed effect. 


Door opener . . This same page from the Trib- 
une was then reproduced in black and white to- 
gether with a small memo entitled, “A bit of 
nostalgia, courtesy Marchant.” The reproduction 
was made available to our field men, who used 
25,000 copies during the first two months of the 





contest. And no wonder; as a door-opener it was 
a natural. 

Marchant sales representatives would fold the 
paper, take it to a customer and say, “Here’s your 
morning paper.” In other cases, they used it as 
a direct mail piece. 


Golden .. Another field promotional gimmick 
used to celebrate Marchant’s 50th anniversary 
was the mailing of a golden anniversary ball point 
pen to each salesman. The gold-colored pen con- 
tained gold ink and was a unique way to ask 
customers to “sign here” in a polite and semi- 
humorous way. 

During the contest period more than 3,000 pens 
were ordered by most of the 200 Marchant district 
offices. These pens will be of value to our field 
force long past the contest deadline. 

Other items related to our golden anniversary 
were furnished our district offices. These included 
gold plated calculators with gold and blue display 
stands, golden anniversary banners, gold printed 
letterheads, and golden anniversary plastic rulers. 


Post cards . . To continue the 1910 theme, we 
asked one of the large mail order houses if it 
would send us a page or two from its 1910 cat- 
alog. They promptly sent full-page glossies. From 
these we ran 6x9” post card reprints showing 
1910 model roll-top desks at $13.85, men’s collars 
and ladies’ jabots. These post card reprints, which 
were sent to the homes of the sales representa- 
tives, made some mention of the contest and the 
1910 theme. 

The Saturday Evening Post also supplied an 
ad from a 1910 issue showing a phonograph of 
that year. This, too, was reprinted on a 6x9” post 
card. Some were made available without the 
promotional copy to those field men who wanted 
to use the cards for their own direct-mail pur- 
poses. 


Success . . And so it was, with complete coop- 
eration from all of our sources of supply, the 
promotional gimmicks of the golden anniversary 
contest almost outshone the brilliance of the con- 
test itself. 

Six hundred of our sales personnel participated, 
with 22%, or 131, exceeding not just quota, but 
125% of quota. 

Marchant’s contest, run at an average cost of 
$20 per salesman, was an unqualified success. Our 
field force took to the contest and participated in 
it with high enthusiasm. 

This and the idea and features of the contest 
produced a 5% increase in sales over the volume 
of the corresponding three-month period of the 
year before. We feel that the contest gave us 
quite a jump over what the sales level would have 
been without the contest. This is because of the 
declining sales experienced generally in business 
and particularly in the office equipment field this 
year. + 
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A bit of nostalgia . . The Tribune page was also repro- 
duced and used by field men as a door opener. 





EVENING POST 


The musical 
instrument 
for 
everybody 


For those who want the best in gran i opera; the best in classical 
music; in sacred music; in band and or chestra selecti ions; in instru- 
mental solos, duets, trios, and quartets, in old-time ballads; in popular 
and comic songs ; in recitations, minstrelsy and descriptive specialties. 

For those who want to pay $10, $17.50, £25, $32.50, $40, £50, $60, 
$100 for a Vicor, or 8125, £200, $250 fur a Victrola. 

Whatever kind of music and entertainme yu wane 
dd at the price you want to pay 

Hear the new Victor Records # any de 
how much sweeter asd clearer ya b 
Ask him ta play Carus new ** For I 
(88.207), and “’ Marema iia,”’ the a N 
gennabdier sang (84.206), Then you'll fully rt 
dertul progress recently made in the art of V Sarge 

And be sure to hear the Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N-J., U.S.A. 
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Theme continued . . A page from a 1910 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post was also reduced and reproduced 
on one side of a 6x9” postcard, sent to field men. 
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Who did it? . . The author tells how he worked with his 
agency in planning this campaign, but left to the agency 
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the task of getting out the ads—including such important 
details as contacting customers for case history data. 


If you're working too hard 


you re not doing your job 


The important word in the industrial 
ad manager’s title is ‘manager,’ says 
this author. He teils how to handle 
the job so that it will pay off better, 
both for the ad manager and for his 


company .. 


About the author 





@ Victor N. Musmanno joined F. 

J. Stokes Corp. in May, 1957, and 

was promoted to manager of ad- 

vertising and market development 

in August, 1958. His past experi- 

ence includes that of advertising 

manager of Stokes & Smith, a 

Philadelphia division of Food Ma- 

chinery Chemical Corp.; assistant 

ad manager of the A. B. Farquhar Div. of Oliver Corp.; 
and production manager of the W. H. Long Co., a New 
York advertising agency. He was also with Graphic Arts 
Production Service for three years. Mr. Musmanno 
majored in commerce at Pittsburgh University. 
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By Victor N. Musmanno @ Manager 
Advertising & Market Development 
F. J. Stokes Corp., Philadelphia 


cia Beg STN) 4 


Gg@p The industrial advertising manager of today 
is confronted with a very real challenge—if he is 
to enhance his position as an executive capable of 
coordinating all phases of an advertising program. 
Here’s why: 

There is always the urge to “do it ourselves,” 
whether it be copywriting, making layouts and 
pasteups, gathering technical data for product lit- 
erature or taking photographs. To industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing managers, I say: avoid 
these pitfalls or you will be in grave danger of be- 
coming hopelessly ensnarled in endless details, at 
the expense of far more important communications 
functions. 

Our job as marketing and promotion managers 
is primarily to translate and relay information 
about our products, our people and our company. 
To accomplish this task we use product literature, 
good photographs, well-informed salesmen—any 
channel of communication within our grasp. We 
must do our job accurately and rapidly. Proper 
timing is essential to assure a well-planned, co- 
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ordinated effort. The solution, in my opinion, is an 
honest-to-goodness willingness to delegate respon- 
sibility and a constant search for the “shortest 
line between two points.” 

Here are some activities which can benefit by 
this approach: 


1. Preparation of ads .. If yours is a multi- 
market campaign for the promotion of a diversi- 
fied line of products, your coordinating opportuni- 
ties are great. 

Encourage direct contact between the agency 
account executive and your company product 
managers. This is the “shortest route”, essential 
background information is provided quickly, with 
minimum danger of misinterpretation. Sit in, if 
you wish, and guide the discussion, but don’t as- 
sume the role of a middleman. Just get the job 
started! 

When copy and layout is submitted, resist the 
temptation to rewrite the ad. You can’t afford to 
do it! Accept or reject it, in concept, and move on 
to other duties. 

I have tried to put this theory into practice at 
Stokes. I think I have been successful. Here is 
how a typical Stokes ad campaign was initiated 
and is being pursued to completion: 

First of all, it would be well to explain our 
agency set-up. Our entire advertising program, 
with the exception of publicity, is handled by the 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia. Publicity and 
public relations falls under the direction of Fred- 
erick Brewster of the John Mather Lupton Co., 
New York. We depend upon Aitkin-Kynett for 
the production of sales literature and advertise- 
ments for our diversified product line. Now, let’s 
take a look at the Stokes ad campaign. 


How Stokes does it. . Jack Eigenbrot, the agen- 
cy account executive, Quentin White, Stokes Press 
Div. manager, and I first reached agreement dur- 
ing preliminary budget meetings that it was hoth 
desirable and practical to expand our Modern 
Plastics campaign to 24 pages, a two-page spread 
in each issue. We then mapped out a “work sheet” 
of subjects in the form of new product announce- 
ments, customer installation stories and “hard 
sell” machine features that we could logically 
pursue for each insertion. The agency contact 
man, Joe Landy, armed with the “blueprint,” can 
now follow up the specific details for each adver- 
tisement with individual product specialists. 

The first ad in the series (see illustration) in- 
troduced a significant new development in our 
line. Joe wrote this advertisement from informa- 
tion provided him by Ed Fitzpatrick, Stokes Mold- 
ing Dept. manager. Naturally, layout and copy 
passed over my desk for final approval. 

For the next ad, it was felt that the use of our 
automatic injection presses by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell would provide a good method of 
achieving additional prestige through a _ well- 
known user. It also gave us an ideal setting for 
dramatizing the unique Stokes ejection and strip- 
ping system (see illustration). 

Again, all details were handled through the 
agency. They contacted the customer, obtained 
answers to specific questions and worked up the 
line diagrams. (Note: When a “case history” photo 
report is pursued, Aitkin-Kynett makes all ar- 
rangements between our customer and Sickles 
Photo Reporting Service, Newark, N.J. Copies of 
correspondence serve to keep both me and the 
Stokes salesman in the area advised of this ac- 
tion.) 


Leave it to the pr man . . Publicity releases, such as this 
one, are another area that should be handled by a spe- 
cialist, not by the advertising manager 


Good photo . . One reason this is a good photo 
is that it was taken by a professional, without 
interference from the ad manager, 
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Product literature . . The ad manager’s principal task in 
producing technical literature and product bulletins, such 


2. Photography . . Many a potentially effective 
advertising executive has been devoured by the 
photo bug! 

Your first objective should be to engage the 
services of a competent, professional photographer. 
It’s his business to know how to do it; yours is to 
translate to him the end-use of the photo—exactly 
what it must convey as part of the finished prod- 
uct. Then, trust him. Don’t look over his shoulder. 
You’ve stated your objectives; he understands 
your needs, and chances are very good that you'll 
get what you want. Besides, at this point you’re 
wasting time. 

The photo (on page 51) of a Stokes space sim- 
ulation chamber proves my point, I believe. This 
shot was taken in our own plant just prior to 
shipment a few months ago. The angle, lighting 
and general make-up of the elements in this pic- 
ture were all the sole decision of the photogra- 
pher. My instructions were only that we needed a 
good, dramatic shot for publicity purposes. I wasn’t 
on the scene when it was taken, since my pres- 
ence would only hinder the creative spirit of the 
photographer while adding nothing to the original 
photo request 


3. Publicity . . The introduction of new models 
and improvements in existing designs to meet the 
latest needs of your customers, new applications 
affecting new markets and personnel changes are 
all important “stories” that must be relayed to the 
trade and business press. In fact, publicity is the 
only vehicle your company may employ in certain 
areas—a tremendous opportunity. 

Again, don’t attempt to write your own releases 
or even to function as the sole point of contact for 
a public relations agency. Turn him loose within 
your company in much the same manner as a re- 
porter, armed with a few specific story leads. Asa 
good pr man, his line of questioning will often un- 
cover other company news worth telling—and he 
gets all the facts right on the spot. 

With a product line as diversified as ours, I feel 
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as these, is to bring together the information source at 
the company and the agency copywriter. 


it is not only desirable but absolutely imperative 
to avoid the “bottleneck” trap in the development 
of publicity material. Fred Brewster, the pr con- 
tact man from John Mather Lupton Co., spends 
the day at Stokes, averaging a visit once every two 
weeks. He knows our company, our people and 
our products through long association with us. He 
also is fully aware of my own sense of “relative 
priorities” of publicity assignments, regardless of 
the degree of enthusiasm at any particular prod- 
uct level. 

Therefore, it is “standard procedure” for him 
to interview as many of our product specialists as 
time permits, with or without my presence. We 
then briefly review this new material, and he re- 
turns to his typewriter, armed with his own de- 
tailed notes and the “priorities” that I have placed 
on the various release possibilities. The advan- 
tages to me and to my company are quite clear: 
he gets his facts in much the same manner as a 
reporter, with all questions answered on the spot. 

The story of Stokes high vacuum equipment at 
Merck & Co. (see illustration p. 51) points up the 
advantages of coordinating promotion opportuni- 
ties. Here, Fred Brewster did the “spade-work” in 
gathering pertinent application facts. 

It was during one of Fred’s regular visits to our 
plant that this application was brought to our at- 
tention. Since it immediately qualified for public- 
ity coverage, I instructed him to contact Merck 
& Co. for the purpose of obtaining pertinent facts 
and to generally handle the whole assignment, in- 
cluding appropriate photographs. At his discre- 
tion, the services of a photo-reporting firm and 
the customer’s own photographer were utilized to 
assure the best possible coverage of the applica- 
tion for our purposes. * 

As the story developed, it became evident that 
this was also an ideal subject for our Scientific 
American campaign. Aitkin-Kynett then prepared 
the ad, using the publicity release as background 
material. Net result: good editorial “pick-up” of a 
significant Stokes achievement; an ideal adver- 





tisement for one of our most important campaigns; 
opportunity for the development of a sales appli- 
cation report for field sales use—all through prop- 
er coordination of talents and with use of a mini- 
mum amount of my own time. 


4. Graphic design . . Many of us know a bit 
about type faces, have made our own layouts on 
occasion and have even watched the fruits of our 
labor “go to press.” 

This is just another of the many pitfalls that 
consume the advertising man who finds it difficult 
to set aside the printing and production “know- 
how” he may have acquired over several years 
of practicing his trade. 


5. literature . . Technical literature can com- 
pletely submerge us if the demands of a growing 
company are great and if we have not learned to 
supervise and to administer. If you have a tech- 
nical writer on your payroll, fine; but, if not, use 
the services of your advertising agency specialists. 
Bring the copywriter face-to-face with the depart- 
ment head who needs the catalog or folder. Give 
him the benefit of objectives, distribution plans 
and, in general, the job this piece must do. 

Naturally, you must maintain control by having 
copy, layout and printing proofs pass through 
your hands. But, if you’ve succeeded in establish- 
ing the proper framework and have brought to- 
gether the right people, the result will be a piece 
of literature definitely “on target,” requiring a 
minimum of rewrites and costly last-minute cor- 
rections. 

In the development of product literature, I first 
determine the extent to which technical copy- 
writing abilities are required to do the job. For a 
relatively simple leaflet, the agency account ex- 
ecutive will merely take the information on one 
of his regular weekly contact calls. However, if it 
is a major product catalog or the introduction of a 
new line of equipment, we again move toward 
“the shortest distance between two points.” 


A job for an expert . . On trade show exhibits, the author 
calls in an exhibit designer-builder, tells him what he 
wants his exhibit to do and let’s him take it from there. 


This was the case for Bulletins 350, 270 and 
291 (see illustrations). On all three of the folders, 
Hal Borofsky, the agency technical copywriter for 
our account, huddled with Stokes product special- 
ists to prepare himself for the assignment. My 
role as “coordinator” was to make certain that 
the product and sales features were presented in a 
manner consistent with the corporate flavor of 
other phases of the advertising program. 


6. Trade Shows . . Exhibiting can be either a 
“nightmare” or an “opportunity.” It’s up to you. 
You should be vitally interested in the proper se- 
lection of shows and utilization of all the promo- 
tion tools to publicize these activities. But, here is 
one of your best opportunities to be a “coordi- 
nator,” rather than a “doer.” Assemble and dis- 
tribute show manuals; and let product and sales 
people contribute the technical product sections. 
Avoid getting involved in nuts and bolts sessions 
on preparation of machines to be displayed. 

Finally, at the show itself, exploit the fine pub- 
lic relations opportunities that are “built-in” to a 
trade show. Let the salesmen do the selling. 
Don’t tie yourself down to selling a single product. 
Yours is a bigger job—if you really want it to be. 

Readily evident from the accompanying photo 
of the Stokes booth is the fact that it involved all 
three divisions of our company: Vacuum, Press 
and Punch & Die. My first job was to determine, 
by meeting with each of the product managers, 
the approximate allocation of space to each prod- 
uct line. At the same time we agreed upon equip- 
ment to be demonstrated and the sales objectives 
of the booth itself. 

Once again, I reached into my basket of com- 
petent suppliers and called in Herman Hoffman 
of Hoffman Displays, New York, another of our 
trusted suppliers who have worked with Stokes 
long enough to maintain a continuity of promotion 
effort as reflected by their own particular spe- 
cialty. 

Mr. Hoffman interviewed each of the three 
product managers involved, made appropriate 
notes and then submitted to me a rough layout of 
the booth as he felt it should appear. It is im- 
portant to emphasize here that we encouraged his 
“creative ideas” on how to best convey our mes- 
sage. I feel that this assures complete utilization 
of the specialized talents of a competent, imagina- 
tive trade show expert. 


In conclusion .. In summary, we must all learn 
to use the people around us—our own product 
specialists, engineers, salesmen, our suppliers 
(photographer, printer, agency account executive, 
etc.) in the performance of their specialized ac- 
tivities where and when they can serve us best. 

The result can only mean a more effective, 
well-rounded promotion program. And, we'll have 
more time to administer, to plan, to function as 
true marketing manager—which is exactly what 
we’re hired to do. ca 
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Big business operating meth- 
ods plus technical and promo- 
tional know-how build high- 
volume business for this 
manufacturers’ agent in the 
electronics field. Here’s how 


he operates.. 


Mad for machines . . E. V. Roberts explains to operator Jeri Ren- 
ken that now she need only punch one key of the new Autotypist 
and the machine will type out a whole sales letter. This is one of a 
battery of modern business machines that help speed service to 


Roberts customers 


Promotion-minded ‘rep’ shows 


manufacturers how to sell 


Ggép Here’s one manufacturers’ agent that proves 
a “rep” can be something more than a middleman 
with a brochure in one hand and an order pad in 
the other. 

E. V. Roberts & Associates, Los Angeles, does 
such a good job of promotion that the companies it 
sells for sometimes come to it for advice. 

The Roberts organization, which specializes in 
the electronics field, provides its customers with 
a steady stream of current product specification 
data, brochures, informal “progress notes,” written 
by president E. V. Roberts. Many of Mr. Roberts’ 
ideas wind up in his principals’ ads and catalogs. 

How, you might ask, did a technical sales firm 
get so involved, and so proficient, in promotional 
techniques? It started because of the crying need 
for quantities of current catalog spec sheets. Get- 
ting them from his principals and keeping an up- 
to-date stock on hand was always a headache. So 
Mr. Roberts decided to print his own. 


Supplies manufacturers .. As this practice 
grew, more printing equipment was added and 
more printing jobs were taken on. Now the com- 
pany has an efficient printing plant, complete 
with binding, mailing and sheet-filing’ facilities, 
which rival those of most of its principals. In 
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some instances, the Roberts shop even has sup- 
plied data sheets to its principals for distribution 
to their other sales outlets. 

Eventually a master catalog was evolved, con- 
taining the data sheets of all Roberts’ principals. 
This master catalog is now in wide use through- 
out the electronics industry. 

Mr. Roberts operates his more than $11 million- 
a-year business of selling components, instru- 
ments and chemicals to the electronics industry 
with a staff of 42—including sales staff and office 
personnel—working in, out of and between offices 
in five western cities. This is possible through his 
application of big-business methods. He uses the 
latest communications facilities to speed inquiries, 
estimates and orders, and employs modern office 
machines wherever possible to free office workers 
from routine or time-consuming jobs. He recently 
installed a computer, for example, because he felt 
it would speed his billing. 

Standard procedure is to respond to any “in- 
quiry within 24 hours, obtain estimates on Bon- 
catalog items in a matter of hours by telet¥pe, 
and provide one-day service on specification sheets 
for non-standard items. This is faster service, -in 
most cases, than that possible by dealing directly 
with the factory. 





Offer technical help . . Besides fast service, 
promotional aids, and the competitive prices made 
possible by the large volume of business handled, 
Roberts offers its customers expert technical ex- 
perience through its roster of highly-competent 
(and highly-paid) sales engineers. Mr. Roberts 
hires only graduate engineers, preferably with a 
trace of extrovert in them, believing that it’s easi- 
er to train such men as salesmen than to try to 
provide an energetic but untechnical salesman 
with the technical knowledge needed in elec- 
tronics. 

Since all salesmen handle all product lines, they 
have a broad cross-reference of knowledge which 
helps them solve their customers’ technical prob- 
lems more objectively than a one-product sales- 
man could. 

Mr. Roberts feels that a technical sales firm such 
as his offers many advantages to the manufactur- 
ers for whom it sells. Chief among them is im- 
mediate recognition in the industry. Says Mr. Rob- 
erts, “The principal doesn’t have to spend a year 
or two introducing his company and its products 
to strangers. With thousands of firmly-established 
contacts, we bring along his products into our 
regular channels in the first week of our associ- 
ation.” 


Promotional bonus . . A “big business” among 
organizations of its type, Roberts maintains an ac- 
tive mailing list of about 14,500 customers and 
prospects, has done some product advertising in 
western electronics books, and recently undertook 
a regular space schedule through its agency, Getz 
& Sandborg, Beverly Hills. The accrued benefits of 
such promotional practices are bound to be attrac- 
tive to a manufacturer just beginning to market 
in the electronics field. 

Another advantage of size is the ability to re- 


Composite catalog . . Roberts sales manager and vice- 
president, Vern Benson (right) shows the latest Roberts 
catalog to a customer. The catalog contains information 
on all Robert’s product lines, is compiled and kept up-to- 
date by the company’s print shop. 


Print shop boss . . Publications manager Bill Boyles 
checks the inserting machine in the Roberts printing 
plant. The captive plant prints all promotional literature, 
product information sheets, catalogs and ‘’Progress 
Notes” written in Mr. Roberts’ informal style. Mailings 
are made to some 14,000 customers and prospects once 
a month. 


cruit top technical personnel, who are reluctant to 
risk their fortunes on shaky new ventures in an 
already risky field. 

The Roberts firm’s size also allows it to operate 
comfortably on the straight commission arrange- 
ment with its clients, while still providing its wide 
variety of services—something a smaller operator 
couldn’t do on the commissions from one or two 
lines. 

Mr. Roberts has solved the problem of loss of 
incentive that results from the usual graduated 
commission arrangement advanced by most man- 
ufacturers, in which the percentage drops as vol- 
ume increases. He has developed a commission 
agreement graduated by the size of the individual 
sale, rather than on the basis of an annual sales 
volume. 

“Just as the manufacturer offers volume dis- 
count on quantity orders, we take parallel com- 
mission discounts,” he says. “This gives the prod- 
uct a competitive price that lands the order, 
against others who must pay flat commissions.” 

The Roberts organization handles some 12 to 15 
lines, currently counts among its principals such 
companies as Daystrom Pacific and Daystrom 
Transicold; Sigma Instruments; Marion Instru- 
ment Div. of Minneapolis-Honeywell; Shell 
Chemical Co.; Audio Development Co.; Cam- 
bridge Thermionic Corp.; Electrical Industries 
Div. of Phillips Electronics; Telex, Inc.; Skydyne, 
Inc.; and Vicon Corp. a 
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Are the 
specialists 


taking over 
industrial 
distribution ? 


“We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that we must, wher- 
ever possible, use specialty 
distributors . . . With few 
exceptions, the general mill 
supply houses do not ap- 
pear to be in a position to 
give the technical assistance 
to the end users that is nec- 


essary...” 
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By Louis H. Brendel @ Merchandising Director 
Chirurg & Cairns, New York 


gy The man who made the comment quoted at 
left below is R. M. Page, distributor sales man- 
ager of Fafnir Bearing Co. 

When a sophisticated marketer uses language 
that strong, it may be worth our time to investi- 
gate the spread of specialization by industrial 
distributors and what this means now and in the 
future. 


Then . . Not too long ago most of the items neces- 
sary to keep the country’s 300,000 manufacturing 
plants operating were available at a local “general 
store” type of mill supply house. Manufacturers 
of “mill supplies” sold their wares to these mill 
supply houses which then had them ready when 
a plant needed them. Mill supply sales depended 
mainly on the convenience of having the products 
on the spot. 

An even shorter time ago, there appeared a 
scattering of distributors who stocked and sold 
only a few allied lines, to which they devoted a 
far greater amount of selling effort than had pre- 
viously been afforded by the general distributor. 


Now .. This “specialization” now divides itself 
into three classifications: 


1. Distributors who confine the lines they stock 
and sell to a very limited area such as “materials 
handling equipment,” “power transmission equip- 
ment,” “abrasives and cutting tools,” “bearings,” 
etc.—with the number of product lines ranging 
between one and two dozen. 

An indication of the strength of this trend to- 
ward specialized distribution may be realized 
from the fact that one Detroit distributor does 
90% of his volume in abrasives. 


2. “General store” distributors who represent sev- 
eral hundred manufacturers, stock thousands of 
different items, but who have super-imposed some 
individual salesmen who specialize on a few lines 
only. (For example, approximately 25% of all the 
distributors of a large abrasive manufacturer have 
at least one specialist who devotes 100% of his 
selling time to abrasives. And these houses with 
the specialists are doing by far the better selling 
job.) 


3. Another variation is employed by some “gen- 
eral store” distributors, wherein all their salesmen 
concentrate (or specialize) on the sale of a dozen 
or so lines. On the many remaining lines, they 
“take orders” only, and expend no sales effort. 


What they're saying . . Now let’s hear what 
the marketing manager of a manufacturer of ma- 
terials handling equipment has to say: 

“We are finding that specialty distributors for 
our products are handling a greater proportion of 
our total distributor business. Too many of the 





general line houses are solely order takers. A 
specialty house has its salesmen selling all the 
products the house represents. 

“In addition, the specialty houses carry a broad- 
er stock in the lines they handle. With our prod- 
ucts, a broad stock is necessary to achieve extra 
sales volume. Too many of the general line houses 
are cutting down on their stock and are forcing 
the inventory carrying function on to the manu- 
facturer. The result is that service suffers to the 
ultimate consumer-user. 

“As a case history, we added a specialty dis- 
tributor in a large city on the Pacific coast. Within 
a half dozen years it is doing more business than 
the established general line houses which have 
hac the line for 25 years. 

“Many of the general line houses are leaning 
in the direction of specialty houses by analyzing 
their product lines, picking out the 10 to 15 key 
profit lines and having their salesmen emphasize 
these lines on their calls. The other 30,000 or so 
items carried in stock are handled by the old 
order-taking method.” 


"Recognition’ . . A mid-continent sales execu- 
tive reports, “We find that specialty houses more 
effectively sell our heavier equipment, such as 
large capacity cable hoists and cranes. Mill sup- 
ply houses stock more of the lighter products— 
such as hand chain hoists, light capacity electric 
hoists, ratchet lever hoists, and trolleys—and 
seem to do a better job of selling because of 
availability and the large number of accounts on 
whom they constantly call. 

“Mill supply houses have recognized the im- 
portance of a specialty man on the heavier equip- 
ment and are now in a better position to match 
selling talents with the materials handling equip- 
ment distributor.” 


The only way .. Bearing distributors were men- 
tioned earlier as one of the types of specialists. 


About the author 





@ Louis H. Brendel, Chirurg & 
Cairns’ merchandising director, 
has had a full measure of experi- 
ence in selling through distribu- 
tors. He began his marketing ca- 
reer as a ‘missionary’ salesman 
for a California distributor, and 
later became ad manager of that 
concern. He has also been ad 
manager for a New England manufacturer that sold 
solely through distributors, and was distributor sales 
manager for a company which increased its distributor 
sales seven-fold while he was in charge. Mr. Brendel has 
hired and trained ‘‘missionary’’ salesmen, developed 
sales aids and presentations, and has personally put on 
over 200 distributor sales meetings. He has written over 
200 published articles on selling and merchandising and 
is a popular speaker at manufacturers’ sales meetings. 


Capsule Case History 


‘We added a specialty distrib- 
utor in a large city on the 
Pacific coast. Within a half 
dozen years it is doing more 
business than the established 
general line houses which 
have had the line for 25 
years.’—Marketing Manager 
for a Manufacturer of Ma- 


terials Handling Equipment. 


Here’s what James C. Darby, general sales man- 
ager, Truarc Retaining Rings Div., Waldes Kohi- 
noor, Inc., has to say: 

“Bearing distributors reach the kind of people 
who either use—or can use—retaining rings and 
allied products. These distributors penetrate both 
the OEM and MRO (maintenance, repair and op- 
erating suppliers) markets in great depth. This 
kind of sales penetration is of inestimable value 
to us and would not be possible with distributors 
who handle many diverse lines. 

“These bearing distributors provide us with a 
tremendous sales force of trained engineers who 
have sufficient technical knowledge to talk in- 
telligently about them in the field. This is of great 
importance to us, for we require more than just 
a salesman. 

“Most of our bearing distributors belong to one 
of two very aggressive associations (Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearing Distributors Association and the As- 
socation of Bearing Specialists) which regularly 
discuss matters of vital importance to the fastener 
industry. As a result, we have a rich source of 
new ideas which otherwise might be unavailable 
to us.” 


Aggressive action . . A recent development in- 
dicates that this strengthening of the manufactur- 
ers’ sales setups by specialized distributors also is 
having a strengthening effect on the distributors 
themselves. The development was a proposal by 
the industry relations committee of the Mechanical 
Power Transmission Equipment Distributors As- 
sociation. The committee urged that manufactur- 
ers and their associations should concentrate on 
developing and producing equipment and leave 
the selling to distributors. 

The committee also is studying other topics for 
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discussion with manufacturers’ groups. These in- 
clude: territorial allotment, contract provisions, 
invoicing, classification and handling of OEM ac- 
counts, replacement of slow-moving and obsolete 
stock, net pricing systems, cancellation charges on 
orders, terms and conditions, drop shipment penal- 
ties, sales policies on new products, sales meetings 
and standardization of catalogs and literature. 


Money and meetings . . Specialized distribu- 
tion is so much favored by certain manufacturers 
that they have encouraged and financed able 
salesmen to become specialist distributors—using 
the manufacturer’s line as the nucleus. The spe- 
cialist distributor is here because of the pressure 
of competition. 

Further indication of this trend toward special- 


a 


ization in distribution may be noted in the in- 
crease in the number of specialized distributor 
associations. The National Industrial Distributors 
Association and the Southern Industrial Distribu- 
tors Association, whose members are mostly “gen- 
eral store” type distributors—are splintering off 
into the Mechanical Power Transmission Equip- 
ment Distributors Association and a number of 
other associations of distributors specializing in 
selective lines. 


Conclusion . . In summation it appears that the 
specialist distributor is here because of competi- 
tion, and it behooves all manufacturers’ sales ex- 
ecutives to follow closely the progress of this 
trend toward specialization. The future sales 
growth of his company might very well depend 
upon. it. ® 





® Here's a thoughtful tabulation of the ben- 
efits of specialization by Howard Begg, pres- 
ident of Squier, Schilling & Skiff, Newark 
distributor: 


Manufacturer benefits . . Here are the 
advantages to the manufacturer who markets 
his products through a distributor specialist: 


1. Representing fewer manufacturers, the 
distributor devotes more actual sales time to 
each manufacturer. 


2. With less product knowledge to absorb 
{i.e., on fewer product lines) the distributor's 
sales force makes a more knowledgeable 
sales approach. 


3. Competing for the distributor's time with 
a smaller number of product lines, the manu- 
facturer’s identity never becomes ‘“‘lost in the 
shuffle''—distributor management is always 
cognizant of its responsibility to the manu- 
facturer. 


Distributor benefits . . The distributor who 
specializes enjoys these benefits: 


1. Because of concentration on a few prod- 
uct lines, he brings to bear on industrial cus- 
tomers and prospects of each one of his 
limited product lines a far greater amount of 
sales time and pressure per product line. 


2. Becase the distributor's sales force must 
have product knowledge on only a very 
limited number of product lines, its knowl- 





Good points of specialization 


edge per product line is much more ad- 
vanced than most of its competitors in the 
distributing field. 


3. The job of keeping an inventory and an 
accounts payable section in the accounting 
department is much less costly for the dis- 
tributor who specializes. A distributor han- 
dling the products of 20 different manufac- 
turers has only 20 major accounts payable 
and 20 inventories to check both physically 
(once a year as a rule) and perpetually via 
book record on a day-to-day basis. 


4. A distributor's relations with his suppliers 
are much less complex. Management can 
give each supplier much more individual at- 
tention. 


5. The distributor who specializes builds a 
reputation for superior service because his 
business is more maneuverable; his sales ef- 
fort is more knowledgeable; his costs are 
more controllable. 


6. The distributor who specializes divides his 
investment in inventory only 20 or 30 ways, 
instead of 200 to 300 ways. For instance, a 
distributor representing only 20 manufactur- 
ers with a $500,000 inventory investment has 
an average inventory per product line of 
$25,000. Each product line inventory has, 
therefore, much greater breadth and depth 
(and the distributor can thereby give much 
better service to the consumer). 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


To advertise in Newsweek is to reach every influential 
buying segment of business and government . . . efficiently. 
Take, for example, key officials in counties and munici- 
palities. With local government expenditures now near a 
$40 billion level, these men represent an immense market 
for materials, equipment, supplies of all kinds. 
> : A recent survey shows that more of these key local 
officials read Newsweek than any other newsweekly. And 
because of Newsweek’s advantageous page rate, each ad 
dollar in Newsweek delivers more of these decision-makers. 
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The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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SPECIALIZED 
WORLD OIL 


covers Drilling-Producing 


Men directly engaged in drilling-producing operations prefer 
WoRLD OIL over any other technical oil publication. Its special- 
ized, job-help engineering-operating editorial fills the need of 
today’s industry specialist, who must keep abreast of technical 
developments in this highly competitive field. This workbook 
editorial commands an intensely interested audience concen- 
trated in the oil drilling-producing industry . . . an ideal climate 
for your sales message. You’ll be reaching men who specify and 
buy for drilling-producing operations . . . contacting industry 
men whose interests place them on your prospect list . . . in fact, 
you'll be advertising the way your salesmen sell—and at low cost. 


Ask your Gulf representative for data on the Specialized 
Petroleum Industries: 


e Drilling-Producing 

¢ Pipe Lining 

* QOil, Gas and Petrochemical Processing 

Or write Gulf Publishing, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 











GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HOUSTON +: TEXAS 
BE World's Largest Specialized Oil Industries Publisher iy 


USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE 
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A basic guide to writing 


industrial ad copy 


In this final installment of Arnold Andrews’ IM En- 


cyclopedia of Marketing series on industrial copywriting, 


the author covers editing other writers’ copy, what makes 


‘well-written’ ad copy, putting across an “‘institutional’ 


story, etc. This article also reviews the entire series . . 


By Arnold Andrews ®@ Board Chairman 
Andrews Agency, Milwaukee 


hen I came into industrial ad- 
vertising in 1927, we had sever- 
al business publications in most of 
our markets with only a fraction of 
the number of pages common today. 
Ads were simple in layout—a big 
picture and a few paragraphs of 
generalized copy—a “we-make-the- 
best” song in 12 verses for the 12 
issues each year. Most business pa- 
pers at that time were small enough 
in pages to saddle-stitch, and books 
that sold 50% of their pages for ad- 
vertising were considered as 
“loaded.” One-third of pages in 
advertising was considered a profit- 
able ratio. A total of 48 pages was 
a really big book. 
Advertising was not generally 
considered a real sales tool, but 
merely a means of keeping the ad- 
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vertiser’s name and line of products 
familiar to the field. 

Today, industrial advertising has 
developed into a real pre-sales tool. 
However, because of increase in 
number of media, plus a tremendous 
increase in business paper editorial 
and advertising pages to be read, 
plus more intensive competition for 
reading time both at the office and 
at home, industrial admen must do a 
far better job with headline, copy, 
illustrations and layout. 

We also must discard the tradi- 
tional concept of percentage-of- 
sales for advertising and spend 
enough to have continuity of indi- 
vidual product advertising with 
adequate space to tell a compre- 
hensive reason-why sales story of 
practical interest to the prospect. 

Management must also realize 
that, with more lines and more prod- 
ucts to sell to many more prospects, 


salesmen and distributor salesmen 
(who are working shorter hours) 
have less time to detail products in 
presale contacts. And advertising, 
to a large extent, must do this job. 


Ads don’t sell . . One other thing: 
We admen must educate manage- 
ment to the fact that advertising 
doesn’t sell the product but only 
sells the “look-see.” Over the years 
too many publishers, agencies and 
advertising managers have claimed 
to make sales with advertising. Man- 
agements listened but didn’t believe 
it because the claim was not true. 
But I think they can, and will, buy 
the “look-see” claim if it’s backed 
up with good pre-sales copy. 
Industrial advertising’s usefulness 
can be increased only if admen face 
the realities of their attainable ob- 
jectives. To do so they must write 
the best copy they know how—to- 
ward the “look-see” that pays off in 
opportunity for increased sales. 


‘Boy, How That Guy 
Can Writel’ 


M 2" the reader reaction ex- 
pressed in the subhead above 
sounds to you like the most desir- 
able objective for a copywriter. Be- 
lieve me, it is a clear indication that 
you have failed in your assignment. 
Clever writing . . cute slogans. . 
Continued on page 64 





the buyer’s magazine 
for companies 
packaging for retail sale 
and industrial use 


PACKAGE - 
engineering 


Each month more than 35,000 management and operating men concerned with 
package research and development, packaging line production and methods, and 
packaging purchasing in all Kinds of companies read PACKAGE ENGINEERING be- 
cause their aims and responsibilities are the same—to run their companies’ pack- 


aging operation most efficiently. 
engineering 


Three men with 65 years combined experience in the packaging field serve the 
field’s interest. They are NOT concerned with the marketing (package appearance) 
function of the package, but concentrate their editorial efforts exclusively on the 
production (package performance) function of the package. 


R. B. HOLMGREN L. V. BURTON HARRY E. VICK, JR. 
Editor Contributing Editor Associate Editor 
12 editor 8 years plant production 2 years plant production 
in packaging field 20 years technical editor 9 years packaging 

8 years director of the Packaging research laboratory 

institute 2 years PACKAGE ENGINEERING staff 

4 years PACKAGE ENGINEERING staff 
Some articles are staff written by these experienced editors, but the majority of 
the editorial features in PACKAGE ENGINEERING are contributed by our own 
readers who are paid for articles that are original and exclusive. These articles 
are seminars in print which reflect the opinions and ideas of the authors, based 
on their own experiences. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING is indexed in Engineering Index. 


who advertises in engineering 


who reads 


who writes 


eS seomaetmgennanaateri tne nna senacan em rameti tt« AeSH _— ” seannapescneiamrecaaaactiraaatirinceatiin a0 


| More and more manufacturers and suppliers of 


: © Seckaaing wbeciols pie neo fine lag 


as evidenced by PACKAGE ENGINEERING’s growth pattern. 

: In 1956*, 75 companies invested $129,000 

1957, 120 companies invested $279,000 

1958, 143 companies invested $375,000 

1959, 168 cc invested $490,000 
our first yeer of publication. 


If your product is sold in the packaging field, your advertising belongs in 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING 
Send for AIA Media Data Form 


For more information, write or ‘phone the nearest office. 
Chicago: 185 N. Wabash Ave. Financial 6-1440 
New York: 299 Madison Ave. YUkon 6-8575 
Ocean City, N. J.: National Bank Bldg. EXport 9-3519 
Los Angeles: 730 S. Western Ave. DUnkirk 7-4388 
San Francisco: 57 Post Street SUtter 1-5568 


the only publication 
edited exclusively 
for the 


package engineering field 


wh 5 


* pack‘age en‘gi‘neer’ing “The activity 
whereby scientific and engineering princi- 
ples are applied to solving the problem of 
functional design, formation, filling, clos- 
ing and/or preparation for shipment of 
containers, regardless of type or kind, or 
the product enclosed therein.” 


*Glossary of =! Terms, Second Edition, 
published by The Packaging Institute. 


circulation 


Readers of PACKAGE ENGINEERING are con- 
cerned with, and responsible for, the pur- 
chase and specification of packages, pack- 
aging materials and packaging machinery. 
They are not concerned with the market- 
ing aspects of packaging which may vary 
depending on whether a product is pack- 
aged for retail sale or industrial use. 
Readers of PACKAGE ENGINEERING are con- 
cerned with the performance characteris- 
tics of packages which are the same for 
all types of packaged products having 
similar physical characteristics, regardless 
of where or how they are sold. Their re- 
sponsibility is to buy all kinds of packages 
and supplies ranging from one-ounce vials 
to multiwall bags to give optimum product 
protection in transit, on the shelf, or in 
storage, and to purchase the packaging 
machinery on which these packages and 
materials will run. 


Analysis of circulation by product pack- 
aged is shown in adjacent column. Break- 
down of circulation by recipients’ occupa- 
tional function is as follows: 


General Management: Owners, 
Partners, General Managers, etc. 7,446 


Production Executives, Assistants 
& Staff 18,577 


Research and Development Executives, 
Assistants and Staff 4,2 


Purchasing Agents, Assistant 
and Staff ; 2,722 


Traffic Managers, Shipping & 
Warehouse Supervisors, and 
Packing & Shipping Personnel 1,143 


No Titles ... poe 1,232 
TOTAL 35,380 
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tricky copy .. may have a very de- 
sirable effect in selling consumer 
merchandise. In consumer adver- 
tising—where competitive products 
are basically the same, with differ- 
ences that cannot be clearly defined 
—cute, clever writing can pay off. 

But in capital goods you can’t sell 
with clever phrasing or a catchy 
slogan. You need “reason-why” 
copy, phrased as simply and clearly 


as you know how to say it. Any 
time you invite even a_ passing 
thought of you as an author, you’ve 
lost the impact of your sales mes- 
sage. 

“Boy-how-that-guy-can-w rite” 
copy may help sell women’s shoes 
and Irish whisky, but it doesn’t sell 
locomotives or machine tools. 

Long ago I learned that lesson 
well in selling millions of dollars 
worth of poles, posts, ties and lum- 
ber with direct mail letters. When- 


INDUSTRIAL COPYWRITER’S CHECK LIST 


1. Check the following basics: 


@ English . . 
@ Punctuation . . 
@ Spelling . . 


®@ Capitalization . . 


. In testimonials or case histories, 
check spelling of names and in- 
itials against the original re- 
port. 


. Look for repetition of words or 
thoughts: Eliminate advertising 
jabberwocky—make copy read 
simply, straight 
vincing, real. Eliminate excess 
words—especially “‘a’’ and “’the’”’ 
Leave no word that does not 
build up the story. Analyze each 
word and its meaningfulness sep- 
arately. 


forward, con- 


. Check all words over two syl- 
lables . . Is there another shorter 
word that says what you have 
to say? Better two short words 
than one long one. Avoid any 
“cute’’ or tricky phrases. 





. Check to see that thoughts are 
in logical sequence . . sales argu- 
ments in most effective order. 
See that specifications are clear- 
ly defined, easy to follow. 


. Does copy flow through smooth- 





ly? Do you switch from one idea 
to another and then go back? 
Are your transitions “jumpy?” 
crowded 
too many 


- Have you 
thoughts, 
subjects into a single, long sen- 
tence? Are paragraphs too long? 


too many 
individual 


- Have you given adequate proof 
for sales argument? Remember, 
the reader does not believe ad- 
vertising copywriters. Try to give 
reasonable proof of every pos- 
sible claim. 


. Are heads and subheads right 
for headlines used? Do captions 
explain or supplement illustra- 
tions? Avoid “‘label’’ heads, sub- 
heads, captions. Even in specifi- 
cation panels, sell it—don’t just 
label it. 


. Are your picture captions per- 
tinent . . do they descibe the ac- 
tion or conditions shown in the 
photo? 

. Are all statements true . . based 

on today’s information? 


Is copy tailored to the market? 
Read again carefully, studying 
every point 


every word. . 


every claim 
every illustration 
—to be sure each and every one 
fits this particular buyer. 


ever I wrote one of the super-dupers 
that read like a song—poetry in 
prose—our returns dropped close to 
zero. Even when we followed up the 
“clever” ones with good salesletters 
that had worked well before, we 
showed far lower returns than the 
same letters did as follow-ups on 
factual hard-sell copy. 

Copy that earns the personal trib- 
ute of ... “Boy, how that guy can 
write!” may gratify your ego—but it 
does not move the prospect’s mind 
one step nearer a sale, which is the 
essential objective of the advertis- 
er’s investment. 


How to Edit Other 
Writers’ Copy 


C ery should never be a “one- 
man” job. Exchanging copy for 





13. Will copy fit? Are 
matched in length for same num- 


captions 


ber of lines in corresponding 
spaces? Eliminate widows in 
typed copy—now—not _ after 
type is set, when corrections may 
double type-cost. 


. Don’t forget your “‘action’’ ap- 
peal. . 
urge reader to see his local Dis- 
tributor now . . or write for bul- 
letin today, etc. You want him to 
do something . . tell him the next 
logical step toward a sale. Re- 
member you’re selling a “‘look- 
see’ not a “‘cash-on-the-line de- 
livery-tomorrow’’ deal. 


closing paragraph should 


. Have you covered trademark 
name protection correctly? Is 
signature copy correct and _ in- 
cluded? Will headline break 
properly for layout? 


. Read entire ad aloud for over-all 
sense, for sound, for sales punch. 
Would you say it that way to the 
buyer across his desk? Does your 
copy “‘talk?’”’ If it doesn’t, re- 
write it. 


. Also, remember when writing ex- 
port ads or adaptations, metrics 
are used. Check as to whether 
both metrics and English figures 
are to be used, and their order of 
appearance 
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review, suggestions and editing be- 
tween writers is always a good idea. 
However, before you, as a copy 
“editor,” start to suggest any 
changes, always read through all of 
the copy and analyze the over-all 
objective (or objectives) inherent in 
the copywriter’s assignment. As you 
analyze, be very careful to direct 
your suggested changes toward: 


1. Easy, fast readership. 
2. Accuracy of information. 


3. Elimination of repetitive word- 
ing. 

4. Use of factual rather than gen- 
eralized claims. 


5. Development of specific owner- 
benefits resulting from mechanical 
features. 


6. Follow-through of headline 
theme in copy and captions. 


7. Caption copy pertinent to condi- 
tions, action or application in photo. 


8. Logical close to direct reader ac- 
tion toward next step leading to a 
sale. 


What not to do .. Be sure to avoid 
suggested changes that: 


1. Change copy to your wording 
without contributing to clearer, 
faster reading, understanding, and 
remembering. 


2. Add unnecessary wordage, 
phrases, or copy length, without 
contributing to fast reading and 
sales action. 


3. Dilute impact of important 
sales-points by adding unimportant 
sales-points to produce a longer list 
of sales arguments. 


Try to read as a prospect. Try to 
measure the ability of the headline 
to invite prospect readership. Try 
to measure the success of the sales 
presentation in bringing the prospect 
into contact with the salesman when 
he is ready to buy. 

Remember that there are three 
types of prospects: 


1. The prospect who knows he is in 
the market . . needs equipment of 
your type in order to expand pro- 
duction or else to replace obsolete 
or worn-out equipment. Here we 


are selling against present-day 
competition on new equipment. 


2. Prospects who think they might 
be able to increase profits by adding 
to their current plant. 


3. Prospects who feel they are cur- 
rently not in the market. But they 
are reading to keep up-to-date on 
improved equipment against possible 
future expansion or replacement 
problems. Here we are trying to 
convert an indirect interest to a 
purchase interest by calliny atten- 
tion to economy and production ad- 
vantages we have to offer over the 
partially-inefficient equipment now 
owned by the prospect, even though 
the equipment may still be in good- 
as-new operating condition. 


The copy you are editing (or 
writing) may be directed to any one 
of the above audiences, or may deal 
with any combination of competitive 
problems from new or owned equip- 
ment. 

One other suggestion—be sure 
you study the ad as to its salesman- 
ship in the specific market for which 
it is intended. Some ads may be 
written for use in several markets 
but this makes a difficult assign- 
ment. The best way to study and 
edit these is to try to read through 
as a prospect in the No. 1 market. 
Then reread as a prospect in No. 2, 
etc. It is sometimes possible to use 
a two- or three-market ad success- 
fully, market-to-market, without 
changes... Sometimes multi-market 
ads need only a new headline, photo- 
graph, caption or a paragraph of 
copy. Sometimes it takes a complete 
rewrite for each market. But always 
be sure to consider this market 
problem and think through carefully 
your objectives and most effective 
sales arguments for each market in 
which the copy is scheduled to be 
used. 


The voice test. . I find that it helps 
me in both writing and editing to 
read copy aloud after I’ve made any 
obvious changes. Somehow _ this 
makes it easier to spot any clumsy 
phrasing or  hard-to-understand 
sales arguments. Try it. Once you've 
located through sound, the awk- 
ward or too flamboyant phrases, it 
becomes much easier to furnish 
constructive corrections that help 


make the ad effective in “talking” to 
the prospect. 

Sometimes you'll find copy that 
doesn’t seem right and yet that you 
can’t seem to improve. In such case, 
I sometimes resort to drafting a 
basic outline of the points the copy 
attempts to make. I then study the 
outline for completeness of the sales 
story, logical order of presentation, 
etc. Often this can bring into focus 
the copy problem so that I can sug- 
gest the changes that make the im- 
provement I’m groping for. 

Above all, let me emphasize again 
—weigh any suggested changes very 
carefully to be sure you are not 
merely trying to rewrite the copy 
into your words and phrasing. Each 
of us has a pattern of writing that 
we’ve developed through our years 
of education, field experience and 
expression habits. Don’t try to regi- 
ment others to your pattern. 


Institutional Advertising 


mentioned earlier that 30 or 40 

years ago the main purpose of in- 
dustrial advertising seemed to be to 
“keep the name known.” Well, that 
still seems to be the purpose in 
many cases. There are plenty of ex- 
ecutives who continue to look at in- 
dustrial advertising as a means of 
“making our name better known” 
or “keeping our name before the 
field.” 

As a means of selling their “name” 
they usually have a vague concept 
of a pretty picture and some clever 
“institutional” copy, completely 
lacking in interest to anyone but 
themselves. It’s easy copy to write; 
but because it’s “me” copy and not 
“you” copy, it’s almost impossible 
to get anyone to read it. Even if 
read, it produces no tangible results 
—can never provide measurable re- 
turns on the investment. 

To be sure, advertisers need to 
sell their “name.” But the best way 
to get the desired sale of the “in- 
stitution” is to sell the products the 
company builds. When our adver- 
tising proves to the multitude of po- 
tential customers that we have ad- 
vanced engineering ahead of com- 
petition, that our quality production 
will give the customer dependable 
service with minimum maintenance, 
that our equipment fits the specific 

Continued on page 68 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 


you re trying 


to sell in the 
aerospace market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


A powerful editorial force is a powerful selling force. 


Aviation Week 


ad Space Technology 


ABC PAID CIRCULATION 78,983 


Rocket Engine Test—Bell Aerosystems 
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application-needs of his market, that 
our machines are widely used in his 
field both nationally and abroad . . 
how better can we build the name 
remembrance and reputation of the 
manufacturer? 

This kind of “you” advertising is 
the best and most effective “me” 
advertising . . the best way to get 
the advertiser’s name known and 
remembered. 

To be sure, there are specific ob- 
jectives in the management field, 
where advertising can be used to 
answer specific questions. But to 
meet the broad assignment of an 
“institutional” campaign, I’d say we 
can, almost always, get the most in 
results by using a series of broad- 


based product stories, non-techni- 
cal of course, but quite similar to 
the market copy in our business 
publications. Basically the “institu- 
tional” story of a company is the 
story of its products. 


Where Do You Go 
From Here? 


n this series of articles I have set 

down the know-how I have col- 
lected over many years of experi- 
ence in industrial advertising. I 
don’t know it all—and I’m still try- 
ing to learn how to write better ads. 
So don’t let this book put you in a 
strait jacket. 

Basically, I have tried to clearly 
define for you—the industrial copy- 
writer—most of the problems in- 


volved in your assignment. I’ve tried 
to give you some of the basic an- 
swers. But every advertiser, every 
product and every market presents 
variations which cannot be answered 
by a generalized discussion. Every 
rule I laid down is occasionally sub- 
ject to variations. And all of us 
should always look for new ways to 
tell our stories, new ways to prove 
our points, new ways to move pros- 
pects one-step-nearer-a-sale. 
Over-all I’ve told you a lot of 
things that took a lot of years to 
learn. You can’t learn them all in 
one reading. Read all the install- 
ments of this book again in a month 
or so. And read it again and again 
in the months to come. Then study 
and restudy every piece of copy 
you can find that deals with pre- 
selling major equipment in our in- 
dustrial markets. Study to find 
weakness and strength . . to learn 
how you can do it better. Learn to 
think in the reader’s mind. Try to 
talk to him about the things he 
wants to know. * 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 23 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
series, including the accompanying one, are available in handy 6x9” booklet 
form for filing in your permanent reference library. 

Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 
to 100, 32'%2¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. Order from IM Reprint Editor, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, 11. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


6502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library . . by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 


6503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


BR505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company . . by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


BR506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 
James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
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uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


8508 A basic guide to low-budget 
films . . by Don Nestingen. 


8509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


8510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


6511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


6512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


8513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


8514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


$515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


516 How to sell through industrial 
distributors . . by Howard G. Saw- 
yer. 


8517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy . . by 
Arnold Andrews. 


8518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


8519 A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature . . by Lyndon 
E. Pratt. 


8520 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part II .. by Arnold Andrews. 


6521 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part III . . by Arnold Andrews. 


B 522 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part IV . . by Arnold Andrews. 


$523 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part V .. by Arnold Andrews. 





MAYOR-COUNCIL 


These are the systems 
of local government 
that buy municipal 
equipment, products 
and services... 
































Shown here are the three basic forms of local govern- 
ment which rule most municipalities. Each system differs 
in actual purchasing procedure. However, the pattern 
of “buying action” remains constant for all. Municipal 
buying is broad; it is done on a group basis by both 
administrative and engineering officials. Together, they 
determine the final purchasing decision. 





























COUNCIL-MANAGER 





This is why advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY 
is such an important invest- 
ment. Through it, you cul- 
tivate a far greater number 
of officials who initiate 
municipal sales — many 
more buying influences 
than any other publica- 
tion serving this rapidly 
expanding market! 












































— without obligation... 
A copy of our 
comprehensive 
market study, 

“This is the 
Municipal Market.” 
Send for it today. 
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INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


1940 AWARD OF MERIT 


House @ Home 


ome is Industrial 


BEST ORIGINAL RESEARCH* BEST SERIES OF ARTICLES* 


House & Home’s award-winning Apartment House & Home’s award-winning series on The 
House Issue (October-1959) has become the hous- Industrial Revolution in Housing proves that the 
ing industry's standard reference on the booming full potential of the explosive housing market of 
apartment house market—a market now account- the ’60s can be attained if the industrialized house 
ing for 15% of housing starts. It tells housing pro- becomes the target for teamwork among all hous- 
fessionals how to design “apartments that live ing professionals: builders, architects, lenders and 
like houses’, how to build them, how to finance appraisers, realtors, dealers and distributors, gov- 


them and how to merchandise them. ernment officials and prefabricators. 





WINNING AWARDS FOR EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE HAS 


YEAR : SPONSOR & AWARD FIRST AWARDS - MERIT AWARDS 


1960 : Industrial Marketing Award : HOUSE & HOME >: HOUSE & HOME 
: : (two first awards) : (two merit awards) 





Loeb Award for Business & Financial Journalism : (Award winner not a trade paper) : HOUSE & HOME 
Associated Business Publications, Jesse H. Neal Award : (Award winner not in housing field) : HOUSE & HOME 
Industrial Marketing Award : HOUSE & HOME 

Associated Business Publications, Jesse H. Neal Award : HOUSE & HOME : HOUSE & HOME 


Associated Business Publications, Jesse H. Neal Award: HOUSE & HOME 
- American Lumberman 


Industrial Marketing Award - HOUSE & HOME - HOUSE & HOME, Progressive Ar- 
: : chitecture, Practical Builder, Ameri- 
can Lumberman, Architectural 

Record 








*Classificati: Industrial Publicati 
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Marketing’s top award-winner for 1960 


BEST DESIGN APPEARANCE* 


House & Home’s award-winning November- 
1959 Issue presents 20 Quality Houses for 1960 
in such a way that the varied interests of all the 
groups that make up the housing industry are 
developed, sustained and focused on a common 
goal: selling more quality houses in the ’60s 
through better quality products, better quality 
construction and better quality design. 


BEST SINGLE ISSUE* 


House & Home’s award-winning May-1959 


Merchandising Issue on How to Sell the Economy 
of Quality develops and documents standards for 
quality construction, shows how successful 
builders and realtors sell quality construction, 
proves to government officials, lenders and ap- 


praisers that full credit in their valuations should 


be given for quality construction. 





BEEN A CONSISTENT ACHIEVEMENT AT HOUSE & HOME 


SPONSOR & AWARD 


American Standards Association, 
Certificate of Appreciatic: 


Associated Business Publications, Jesse H. Neal Award 


YEAR 
1957 





Industrial Marketing Award 


Associated Business Publications, Jesse H. Neal Award 


Industrial Marketing Award 
Associated Business Publications, Jesse H. Neal Award 


Industrial Marketing Award 


: FIRST AWARDS 
‘ HOUSE & HOME 


: HOUSE & HOME 
: (Award winner not in housing field) 


: (Award winner not in housing field) 


: HOUSE & HOME 
: American Lumberman 


: (Award winner not in housing field) 


: (Award winner not in housing field) 


MERIT AWARDS 


(Award winner not in housing field) 
HOUSE & HOME 

Progressive Architecture 
Architectural Record 

HOUSE & HOME 

(Award winner not in housing field) 


HOUSE & HOME 
American Lumberman 
Architectural Record 
Progressive Architecture 
American Lumberman 


Architectural Forum is not included as it is devoted entirely to non-residential building 
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How to work twice 
as hard for nothing 


Is charitable work by marketing men 
a necessary chore, a rewarding ex- 
perience or a waste of time? For 


more opinions on this subject, see 


pages 85 and 94 


By Everett E. Tretbar @ Tretbar Associates, Chicago 


Ggép Breathes there a marketing man who never 
to a friend has said: “Okay, I'll do it. What kind 
of promotional help does your charity need?” 

Take it from me, that innocent little statement 
may well be the beginning of a lifetime of en- 
enslavement to a cause. I answered a friend’s 
query affirmatively about three years ago, and 
since then I have participated in three or four 
fund drives, produced six public service tv shows, 
organized and chaired a public relations and ad- 
vertising workshop, and served as vice-president 
and public relations adviser to a church group, 
chairman of a youth committee and sponsor for 
a youth group. 

I think this legitimately brings up the question: 
How much time should yuu devote to charitable 
causes? My frank answer, even after this baptism 
of fire is: as much time as your job and your 
wife will allow. This is said with the full real- 
ization that non-paying charity “clients” are far 
more demanding of your time—even expect a 
greater degree of professional competence (inevit- 
ably after 5 p.m. when you've had a rough day) 
than any of your paying clients. Such groups 
survive because of the dedication of a few very 
fine people, but it is this very dedication that 
works against you. These same people think 
nothing of calling you at any hour of the day or 
night to ask you to do a brochure, the format of a 
tv show, a few public service announcements 
or some publicity stories. 

Unfortunately, many of the people you work 
with on such projects have no concept of how 


@ ABOUT THE AUTHOR .. Everett E. Tretbar has been 
owner-president of his own Chicago pr firm for three 
years. Before that he worked for two other pr agencies 
and a trade association. He spent eight years as a news- 
paperman—from cub reporter to city editor—before en- 
tering pr work. He is a graduate of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kan. 
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Free PR . . Author Tretbar discusses pr program with 
Mrs. Gordon Berg, president, Chicago Area Council of 
Liberal Churches. He is unpaid vice-president of the 
group. 


long it takes to conceive or formulate an idea— 
even less of how long a time lag is involved in 
production. On two of the tv shows I did, I was 
obliged to come up with a complete format less 
than three weeks before they were to be aired. 
I put the advertising-pr workshop together and 
wrote a flyer for it in less than one day. 

After one of the tv programs had been aired 
I received a call from a minister interested in 
another cause. He complimented me on the show 
and then requested I do all of the writing on 
a tv program he had in mind—obviously without 
pay. Fortunately I had a valid reason for not do- 
ing it. I just couldn’t spare the time away from 
paying clients, but this wasn’t satisfactory to the 
minister, who took it as a personal affront. 


The positive side . . Having delivered myself of 
all these negatives, I feel it only fair to answer 
the question: Why should you devote time to 
causes? One good reason is that advertising and 
public relations men are held in pretty low re- 
gard by a good many people, and civic activities 
can do a good deal to dispel wrong notions. There 
is a tremendous need for more participation by 
advertising and pr men—not only to show that 
we're “good guys,” but also to show that we work 
hard and we earn our pay. 

Right here I'd like to put at rest the poorest 
and least valid reason for community service— 
to get business, a carrot that was tossed my way 
by some of the people in my “cause.” To date, I 
have received a number of offers of additional 
work from other charitable groups but none from 
people who can afford to pay a fee. This, to me, 
would be a contradiction in terms of why one 
does volunteer work. You do it because you like 
what the group stands for or you wouldn’t be 
doing it. 

There, too, I’ve given one of the biggest reasons 
for doing volunteer work and why many more 
professional people should be doing it—the chance 
to make a solid contribution of your own ability 
to a cause you like. There is no feeling quite like 
that sense of accomplishment. ® 











Metal 


Progress 


NEW ENGINEERING knowledge is the constant pursuit of 32,000 
technical management readers who study Metal Progress at home 
each month. Some are deeply concerned with the critical phases 
of arc welding on stainless steel (above); others are seeking bette: 
ways of heat treating, casting or finishing—all of them know that 
Metal Progress delivers authoritative editorial on vital metals engi- 
neering subjects. Unique in its field, Metal Progress is the magazine 
to use to sell an engineered product to the metal industry. 


Metal FP rogress 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
METALS PARK * NOVELTY, OHIO 





Presentation lunch . . Some 250 pec 
ple jathered in Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Nov. 29 for the IM 
award presentation’ lunch Henry 
Silldorff, board chairman, G., M 
Basford Co. and one of the judge 

was the principal speaker. Those at 
tending including winning editor 

competition judges, staff member 
and executives of the winning publi 


cations and their guest 


36 business papers 
win 46 awards 

in 22nd annual 
editorial achievement 


competition . . 


IM honors editors 


of top business publications 


lg Thirty-six business publications have won 
awards for editorial excellence in INDUSTRIAL 
Marketinc’s 22nd annual Editorial Achievement 
Competition for Business Publications. 

They were picked from a record 703 entries in 
the competition, which covered the period from 
Jan. 1, 1959, through June 30, 1960. The winning 
business papers won a total of 46 awards, which 
were presented at a special luncheon in New 
York on Nov. 29. 

A total of 30 judges—experts in widely varied 
industrial fields—picked the winners. (See IM, 
November, page 102.) 

Thirteen of the 36 winners were picked as ex- 
ceptionally outstanding. They are the winners of 
the first place plaques in the various competition 
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categories. The plaque winners: Electro-Tech- 
nology, Engineering News Record, Space/Aero- 
nautics and House & Home among. industrial 
papers; Domestic Engineering, Electrical Whole- 
saling, Hardware Retailer, Heating & Plumbing 
Engineer and Super Market Merchandising in 
merchandising, trade and export publications, and 
Consulting Engineer, Interiors, School Manage- 
ment and The Nation’s Schools among class, in- 
stitutional and professional papers. 

The other 23 publications received certificates 
of merit for outstanding editorial achievement. 

Eight of the publications received more than 
one award: House & Home won two plaques and 
two certificates; The Nation’s Schools won two 
plaques; Heating & Plumbing Engineer and Con- 





First-Place Plaque Winners 


Industrial 
Publications 


Frank J. Oliver 


Electro-Technology 
Denotes multiple 
award winner 


Waldo Bowman 
Engineering 
News-Record 


Randolph Hawthorne 
Space/Aeronautics 


Robert Chasteney* 
House & Home 


Merchandising, Trade and Export Publications 


Glendon Hackney 
Hardware Retailer 


Alvin Epp* 
Heating & Plumbing 
Engineer 


Class, 
Institutional 
and 
Professional 
Publications 


Arthur H. Rice* 
The Nation's Schools 


sulting Engineer each won a certificate in addi- 
tion to a plaque; and Crockery & Glass Journal, 
Electrical Merchandising Week, Progressive Gro- 
cer and Volume Feeding Management each won 
two certificates. __ 

It’s possible for publications to win more than 
one award because they can compete in five sep- 
arate classes: best series of articles, best single 
article, best single issue, best design appearance 
and best original research. These five classes 
were judged separately for three categories of 
publications: industrial; merchandising, trade and 
export; and class, institutional and professional. 

Here is the complete list of winners: 


James E. Purnell 
Domestic Engineering 


Hunter Hughes* 
Consulting Engineer 


Nat Schwartz 
Super Market 
Merchandising 


George Ganzenmuller 
Electrical Wholesaling 


Paul Abramson 


Olga Gueft 


Interiors School Management 


Industrial Papers 


Best Series of Articles 


e Ist Place Plaque: Electro-Technology, New 
York, formerly Electrical Manufacturing. This 
winning series consisted of 18 articles in January, 
1959-June, 1960, issues. Called “Basic Science & 
Engineering, “this series provided readers with the 
basic principles underlying the practical prob- 
lems of current engineering applications and ad- 
vanced engineering analysis, covered in run-of- 
book features. Each article was a treatise on its 
subject, ranged in length from 12 to 36 pages, and 
became the cover theme for each issue. Some 

Continued on page 78 
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Typical pages from World's “Electric Utility Methods” 
sections show how medium- and small-space adver- 
tisers tie their sales messages smoothly, effectively 
into ‘‘Methods”’ editorial content, to make an interest- 
ing package of helpful reading for utility men who work 
with construction-operatic intenance equipment. 





Electrical World's 

“Electric Utility Methods” issues 
offer whopping values 

“Or low-budget ad campaigns 
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Electrical World's “‘Methods”’ sections are editorially 
planned for the engineers, supervisors, and technicians 
responsible for construction-operations-maintenance. 
Feature articles and “how-to” pieces, new equipment 
reports, test procedures, stores items, safety articles — 
all slanted to the needs of the man in C-O-M work. 
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As is standard in Electrical World, all pages are per- 
forated for easy removal. Reader service cards covering 
ads and new product items make reader response easy. 
Completed report forms are forwarded to manufactur- 
ers at intervals as received. Over 90% of all advertisers 
have received reader requests for more information. 


Electrical World’s “Methods” sections offer every-issue frequency 
on a 6X schedule... put your ads close to “work-book” editorial 


Much of the life and vigor in our electric power indus- 
try comes from the smaller- and medium-size companies, 
and the new ideas and services they offer. Through 
World’s “Methods” issues these companies can run 
solid, every issue programs of effective sales communi- 
cations...and economically! 
Electrical World will publish six “Methods” issues dur- 
ing 1961 on the following dates: 

February 13 August 28 

April 24 October 23 

June 26 December 18 
Each Electrical World ““Methods” issue includes a sepa- 
rate section devoted exclusively to new ideas and 
products in construction, operations, maintenance, and 
safety — separate from regular World content. 


As a result, each “Methods” issue will have peak inter- 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


est for the engineers, operators, supervisors, and tech- 
nicians who “run” America’s electric utilities — the 
same men who buy and use your equipment and supplies. 
As a regular “Methods” advertiser you will have two 
important advantages: 

1. Your sales message will appear close to associated 
editorial — to be read while your prospect is think- 
ing in terms of his job needs, and your product. 

2. With 6 insertions your product story will appear 
in every “Methods” issue in ’61, with visibility, 
for 60% of advertisers use only fractional space. 

So, big budget or small, you can afford a regular sched- 
ule in “Electric Utility Methods” issues of Electrical 
World where you’ll get »ore buying readers, a more 
concentrated audience. Your World representative can 
help in planning your 1961 ‘‘Methods” program. 


in service to advertisers 
@ service to the industry 
ww reader preference 
App utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Merit Award Winners, Industrial Publications 


Walter J. Campbell George H. Weber W. T. Stuart 


Stee Oil & Gas Journal Electrical Construc- 


tion & Maintenance 


IM COMPETITION WINNERS. . 
continued from p. 75 


headings were, “Using Fourier Analysis in De- 
signing,” “Digital Methods in Measurement and 
Control,” and “Low Noise, Solid-State Microwave 
Amplifiers.” The editor is Frank J. Oliver. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


>» House & Home, New York, “The Industrialized 
Revolution in Housing,” five articles, in January, 
March, April, May and June issues, Robert 
Chasteney, managing editor. 

>» Steel, Cleveland, “Production Efficiency,” 13 
articles in 13 issues, Jan. 11, 1960-June 20, 1960, 
issues, Walter J. Campbell editor. 


Best Single Article 


® Ist Place Plaque: Engineering News-Record, 
New York, published its winning article, “Com- 
puters—What You Should Know About Them,” 
in its June 20, 1960, issue. This article sought to 
dispel the aura of mystery about high-speed elec- 
tronic computers, to inform both novice and ex- 
pert about the development of new computers 
based on transistors with superior characteristics. 
Development of the report was given to Frederick 
S. Merritt, senior editor. Data was boiled down to 
13 pages, interpreted and simplified. Editor is 
Waldo G. Bowman. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> Electrical Construction & Maintenance, New 
York, “Electric Space Heating 1960,” March, 1960, 
issue, William T. Stuart, editor. 

p> Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, “The Case for 2742%, 
Depletion,” Feb. 23, 1959, issue, George H. Weber, 
editor. 


Best Single Issue: 


@ ist Place Plaque: Space/Aeronautics, New 
York, January, 1960, issue, “Special Report: Un- 
dersea Weapon Systems,” won a plaque for 
Randolph Hawthorne, editor, by covering a field 
reportedly never covered before from a technical 
point of view. According to the report, modern 
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Harold L. Davis 


Douglas Haskell Neil Ruzic 


Nucleonics Architectural Forum Industrial Researc! 


~ Lester R. Bittel 


Factory 


hiram Mcvuann 
Modern Plast 


undersea warfare poses design problems. tailor 
made for the capabilities of aerospace companies. 
The report covered state-of-the-art evaluations 
in detection, guidance and navigation, hydro- 
dynamics and powerplants. There was also a 
survey of the role of undersea warfare in national 
defense strategy, a report on the use of the sys- 
tems concept in undersea design, a basic feature 
discussing the physical characteristics of undersea 
environments, and articles dealing with such de- 
velopments as hovering craft, hydrofoils and test 
tanks. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> House & Home, New York, May, 1959, issue, 
“How to Sell the Economy of Quality,” Robert 
Chasteney, managing editor. 

>» Nucleonics, New York, June, 1960, issue, “The 
Engineering Design of Power Reactors,” Jerome 
D. Luntz, editor and publisher. 


Best Design Appearance: 


© Ist Place Plaque: House & Home, New York, 
won the plaque in this class for its November, 
1959, issue, featuring “20 Quality Houses for 
1960.” The issue describes in words, photographs 
and drawings the planning, design and construc- 
tion of single-family houses. Ninety percent of 
the 316 individual blueprint drawings were done 
by the publication’s art staff. The drawings simu- 
late black-line blueprints through the use of com- 
bination plates. Main heads are run in the same 
area of each spread for quick, easy reference. 
Clarendon type is used for pictures of the fine 
design houses, and Franklin Gothic for the back 
of the book. Robert Chasteney, managing editor. 





Merit Award Winners; Merchandising, Trade and Export Publications 


Jack McDermott* 
Crockery & Glass 
Journal 


Robert W. Mueller* 


Progressive Grocer 


Anne Pellman 
Linens & Domestics 


© Certificates of Merit: 


>» Architectural Forum, New York, June, 1959, 
issue, Frank Lloyd Wright issue, Douglas Haskell, 
editor. 

>» Industrial Research,, Chicago, April-May, 1960, 
issue, with articles printed on coated and un- 
coated stock, including energy and photographic 
section on uncoated, Neil P. Ruzic, editor. 


Best Original Research: 


® Ist Place Plaque: House & Home, New York, 
took the plaque for research in its October, 1959, 
issue, “How to Meet the Market for Better Apart- 
ments.” The entry consisted of a 70-page article 
based on five research studies of the new apart- 
ment house market. The publication conducted 
field interviews in 40 cities with builders, archi- 
tects and apartment management; eight confer- 
ences with housing product manufacturers, and 
a roundtable with 26 lenders and manufacturers, 
to prepare the material. Four housing economists 
and tax specialists were retained to check re- 
search and act as consultants in their field. Rob- 
ert Chasteney, managing editor. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


>» Factory, New York, April, 1959, issue, “The 
Truth About Wage Incentives and Work Meas- 
urement Today,” Lester R. Bittel, editor. 

> Modern Plastics, New York, January, 1960, 
issue, an annual report on plastics sales and use, 
Hiram McCann, editor. 


Merchandising, Trade & Export 
Publications: 


Best Series of Articles: 


© Ist Place Plaque: Heating & Plumbing Engi- 
neer, Toronto, won with a series of articles in 
April, May, August and November, 1959, report- 
ing on why free sales leads developed in national 
advertising by the Canadian Institute of Plumb- 
ing & Heating are not used. In the entry summary, 
Alvin Epp, editor, wrote, “In my opinion, a busi- 
ness magazine’s responsibility goes beyond merely 


*Denotes multiple award winner 


John Carlson 
Plumbing & Heating 
Business 


Walter S. Lennartson 
Office Appliances 


Laurence Wray* 
Electrical 
Merchandising 


reporting the news of the industry it serves. It 
must also provide leadership in many cases; the 
only way this can be done is by aggressively 
tackling tough industry problems.” According to 
the results, “the institute was awakened to its 
shortcomings, became more sales conscious and 
now is conducting a series of wholesaler-contrac- 
tor sales courses.” 


© Certificates of Merit: 


> Linens & Domestics, New York, “Know Your 
Fibers,” five consecutive articles in April-August, 
1960, issues, Anne Pellman, editor. 

> Progressive Grocer, New York, “Why Your 
Produce Department Will Make a Comeback in 
the 60’s,” three articles in February-April, 1960, 
issues, Robert W. Mueller, editor. 


Best Single Article: 


e Ist Place Plaque: Hardware Retailer, In- 
dianapolis, won with its March, 1960, issue, fea- 
turing “Shopping Centers—Good or Bad for 
Hardware Stores.” This feature asks why hard- 
ware dealers are avoiding shopping centers, leav- 
ing the hardware business to other stores. The 
article seeks to educate dealers on the problems 
of moving into a shopping center, covers such 
problems as rent, advertising, merchandise, loca- 
tion, margin, service, credit, hours and competi- 
tion, and tells how dealers have solved them. 
Editor is Glendon Hackney. 


© Certificates of Merit: 


>» Crockery & Glass Journal, New York, Novem- 
ber, 1959, issue; “Your Guide to Greater Sales of 
Casual China,” Jack McDermott, editor. 

>» Electrical Merchandising Week, New York, 
formerly Electrical Merchandising, May, 1959, 
issue, “How to be an Expert on Wash and Wear,” 
Laurence Wray, editor. 


Best Single Issue: 


@ 1st Place Plaque: Domestic Engineering, Chi- 
cago, won the top prize in this class for its June, 
1960, issue, which contained a special report, 

Continued on page 82 
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for sellers 
to the 
Chemical Process Industries 


OUTLOOK FOR ’61 
--- SELL HARDER! 


Major U.S. chemical producers are going in for 
the hard sell in ’61, with a concerted effort to trim 
selling costs. Big problems (according to a new 
CW survey) are to increase volume and keep net 
profits up. Sales departments, seeking solutions, 
are holding to present lines and hiring replace- 
ment personnel only. Others are concentrating on 
major customers, passing up marginal accounts 
and pushing sales of high profit products. 


Forecasters say new product sales will offset vol- 
ume drops in basics. U.S. Rubber Co.’s Naugatuck 
Chemical Division sees a better year ahead for 
rubber, textiles, chemicals and plastics with in- 
dividual product fluctuation. ... Metals declining, 
some for the third year. Most observers predict 
overall gain but see a slack in the first half of the 
year. Major gains expected late spring of ’61, 
followed by a steady climb to new highs by De- 
cember. Most companies blame political un- 
certainty for early ’61 slack. 


SALES EXPECTED TO BE 
WIBBLING~-NOT WOBBLING! 


It’s the “wibbler”! A small, polystyrene toy, 
shaped like a tiny arched bridge with a foot space 
on each side. ... It may be another hula hoop 
phenomenon with kiddies on the wibble. First 
week sales topped 15,600 of the 8 oz. plastic toys 
(and 7,800 lbs. of Monsanto’s Lustrex 88 high- 
impact polystyrene) at $1.98 each. The Wibbler 
Co. and Monsanto are enthusiastic but it’s any- 
body’s guess. Will the wibbler win? 
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EARNINGS’ PROFIT RATIOS 

None Change Year 

nomtbs from ate Laon 

Companie 60 960 39 quarier quarter 





Air Reduction Up 29% 74% 74% 
Allied Chemical Up 7.7% ‘ 68% 
Amer. Potash & Chem. 3 Down 7.3% 9.4% 
Diamond Alkali Up 4% 2 8.6% 8.0% 
Dow Chemical 202 Up 54% 11.6% 6 9.2% 
Du Pont Up 1.1% 13.9% 11.7% 
Eastman Kodak Up 4.0% 15.8% 14.3% 
General.Tire & Rubber 3.6% 2.7% 
Glidden‘® 48% 3 44% 
8.3% 
4.9% 
85% 
2.1% 
3.9% 
7.6% 
5.5% 
16.7% 
88% 
16.9% 
104% 106% : 
(Not reported) 
17.3% 21.3% 21.9% 
1,157.5 10.1% 104% 94% 
noe mor 


months including CW estimate for third querer (3) For 
nths ended Co nical 
of "60. (7) Net loss. (8) Formeriy Vick Chemical—tor three months ended Sept. 30. 


wding imperial Color & Chem 
led, 





CHEMICALS DOING JUST FINE 
THANK YOU 


The U.S. chemical industry’s corporate sales are 
hitting new records — 15% higher than last year’s 
peaks. Earnings are running well above the aver- 
age returns for all manufacturing lines. As of late 
October, nearly every chemical company heard 
from had greater Jan.-Sept. sales volume. This is 
impressive — because 1959’s first six months were 
a boom period hard to beat. Biggest single 9 
months gain — Hercules Powder’s 18.6% increase. 
Other notable advances in sales — 8.5% rise for 
Heyden Newport — 7.7% step up in revenues of 
Allied Chemical. Profit showings for all three... 
also excellent. But the profit squeeze really started 
to apply pressure on management in this past 
third quarter. Bellwether DuPont took an 18% 
setback in July-Sept. earnings. Union Carbide’s 
third quarter net was off by less than 1%, but to 
do it, Carbide had to boost sales volume by more 
than $25 million — nearly 7%. Just in case you’ve 
wondered why CW’s management readers are so 
net-conscious ... now you know! 


a 
“WHO YOU FOR... 
LUMUMBA 
OR KASAVUBU?”’ 


Out of the incredible chaos of the Congo, out of 
the steaming jungles and ragged brush, the revo- 
lution churning through Black Africa is spurring 
fantastic economic growth. What will eventually 
emerge are exciting new opportunities for ven- 
turesome U.S. Chemical Process Industries firms. 
All this — which means new sales opportunities 
for you — is reported in comprehensive detail, 
direct to CPI-Management in a 32-page “Special 
Report, Black Africa” in a recent issue of 
CHEMICAL WEEK. If you haven’t seen it, if 
you haven’t read it... by all means write us for a 
reprint. Let us know if you don’t agree with our 
editors ... we expect your best customers will be 
talking about it for weeks to come. 





HOW MUCH 

DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 
“SPACE-AGE 
SCHEDULING’? 


When “Polaris” went operational a technique 
known as “critical path scheduling” helped the 
Navy beat its estimates by two years. The same 
technique hastened completion of Allied Chemical’s 
Frankford, Pa. phenol plant that went onstream 
in September. Then, DuPont with a program 
called “arrow diagramming” put it to work on 
expansion projects at eight plants to reduce costs 
of design and construction projects. Catalytic 
Construction Co. has adapted: it to engineering 
design, construction and plant maintenance. 


CPS, an offshoot of operations research and 
systems engineering, is growing into one of the 
most useful tools to come to the process field since 
World War II. Ideally useful to the expansion- 
minded CPI, it may be used on $1 billion worth 
(annually) of new projects within 5 to 7 years. 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
TIDBITS 


Russian Via Computer: A new 600,000-word 
“dictionary”, largest of its kind, for use in the 
computerized translation of Soviet technical lit- 
erature, has been developed by the University of 
California. It answers to the name “Rusdic”, 
translates 125 words/second. 


Allergic to What? A new chemical technique for 
determining sensitivity of individuals to drugs 
was recently disclosed by California’s City of 
Hope Medical Center. 


Sugar Cane: New processing method extracts 
juices directly from the cane instead of crushing. 
Developed by Hawaiian Sugar Planters Assn. in 
cooperation with several domestic engineering 
and equipment firms. 


Sharks, Beware! A more effective shark repellent 
may result from Navy research on a poison from 
the “sea cucumber” fish. The toxic substance, 
“holothurin”’, may also have valuable medical uses. 


Testing Fibers with a Bang: Fiber Research Labs 
now uses a 75-mm cannon and special ultrahigh- 
speed photographic equipment to simulate high- 
impact strains on parachute cord, jet plane 
arrestation nets and other equipment. 


WHO’S MOST 
INTERESTED 
IN WHAT YOu 
HAVE TO SAY 
AND SELL? 


Who else but CPI-Management! Whether the job 
is research, production, purchasing... net-minded 
managers are concerned with economies your 
product brings. Three sales messages from CW’s 
“Reader Feedback” scored well with Management. 








INSTRUMENTS by Beckman 
get soft but effective sell in 
this b & w full-pager. Good 
illustration, clean-as-a-whistle 
layout and streamlined copy 
which tells you exactly what 
the product can do. 





PREON 





PACKAGING via DuPont's 
“Freon” gets across the sales 
message fast and graphically 
in headline and pix. . . fol- 
lows up with just enough text 
to make you inquire, ‘what 
can this product do for me?” 





TO GO ON STREAM 
FO OLIN MATHIESON IN 1960 





NEW SHELL PROCESS ETHYLENE OXIDE PLANT 








PLANT CONSTRUCTION by Lummus — features new plant case 
history . . . an important research contract, expansion in 
Canada, a major personnel change, and the firm’s range of 
experience. Management read every word of it! 


Chemical Week 
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Merit Award Winners; Class, Institutional & Professional Publications 


Dr.R.H. Kampmeier Donald W. Hansen  R. Cragin Lewis 


American Practition Buildings Medical Economic: 


er & D gest of Treat 


ment 


IM COMPETITION WINNERS... 


continued from p. 79 


“What’s the Real Truth Behind the Embattled 
Reichle Plan?” Reichle is wholesaler Walter 
Reichle, who in 1959 instituted a controversial di- 
rect-to-consumer selling plan in Saginaw, Mich. 
The publication covered the plan in its 44-page 
special report on the plumbing and heating indus- 
try’s “Mr. Controversy,” and probed the possi- 
bilities of its effect upon the marketing structure 
of the industry. James Purnell is managing edi- 
tor and assistant publisher. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> Electrical Merchandising Week, New York, 
formerly Etectrical Merchandising, January, 1959, 
issue, annual statistical and marketing report, 
Laurence Wray, editor. 

> Heating & Plumbing Engineer, Toronto, May, 
1960, issue, containing a special report, “Govern- 
ments Invade Farm Plumbing Market,” Alvin 
Epp, editor. 


Best Design Appearance: 


© Ist Place Plaque: Super Market Merchandising, 
New York, was awarded the top prize in this class 
for its May, 1960, issue. The issue featured “Real 
Estate Strategy” and pre-convention material for 
the industry’s annual meeting. The publication 
calls it its most difficult issue of the year, to run 
two dissimilar stories of equal importance without 
lessening the impact of either, and to overcome 
any adverse effects on editorial matter created by 
special convention advertising. The problem was 
solved by running the real estate piece on 20 con- 
tinuous pages unbroken by advertising and the 
annual meeting piece on 16 continuous pages in 
the second half of the magazine. Editorial identity 
is maintained throughout by bold heads, open de- 
sign, unity of type faces, few but large halftones, 
to help the reader identify major editorial points 
quickly. Editor is Nathaniel Schwartz. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> Office Appliances, Chicago, June, 1960, issue, 
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*Denotes multiple award winner 


William R. 
Hoelscher 


Institutions 


Jack Ghene* 
Volume Feeding 


Dr. Carey P. 
McCord 
Management Industrial Medicine 


& Surgery 


Joseph Watterson Ralph S. Caplan Eleanor B. Dowling 


AIA Journa Industrial Design RN 


Walter S. Lennartson, editor. 
>» Progressive Grocer, New York, April, 1960, 
issue, Robert W. Mueller, editor. 


Best Original Research: 


¢ Ist Place Plaque: Electrical Wholesaling, New 
York, won the research plaque for a 24-page staff 
report in its May, 1959, issue. The report, “Chang- 
ing Dimensions,” presents and interprets trends 
in the electrical distribution industry—trends re- 
lating to customers, capitalization and personnel. 
The publication depicts the nature of such dis- 
tribution changes through the use of the years 
1956 and 1958, 1954 and 1959 as the base years for 
collection and comparison of data. Changes in dis- 
tribution, the research says, occur too gradually in 
one fixed point otherwise to be perceptible and 
significant. Editor is George Ganzenmuller. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> Crockery & Glass Journal, New York, July, 
1959, issue, “Top Ten Patterns,” a five-page illus- 
trated report on brides’ preferences of crockery 
and glass, Jack McDermott, editcr. 

> Plumbing & Heating Business, New York, 
August, 1959, and October, 1959, issues, two 16- 
page reports, “Tools/Labor Productivity” and 
“Tool Usage,” John Carlson, editor. 


Class, Institutional & Professional 
Publications 


Best Series: 


© Ist Place Plaque: The Nation’s Schools was 





awarded this group’s “series” prize for five articles 
in April-August, 1960, issues. The series is called 
“Schoolhouse Planning.” The articles are bylined 
by superintendents of schools and partners in 
school architectural companies. They stress the 
fact that a school superintendent has to be a first- 
rate business man—builder, transporter, account- 
ant, salesman, public relations man, restaurateur, 
entertainment director—as well as a professional 
educator. Each article in the series is an illus- 
trated story that explains by example the how’s 
and why’s of applying new design concepts. Editor 
is Arthur H. Rice. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> American Practitioner & Digest of Treatment, 
Nashville, Tenn., seven articles, in January-June, 
1960, issues, “Surgery of the Aorta and Its 
Branches,” R. H. Kampmeier, M.D., Editor. 

>» Buildings, Cedar Rapids, Ia., November and De- 
cember, 1959, issues, “Handbook of Building Oper- 
ation” and “Yearbook of Real Estate and Manage- 
ment,” Donald W. Hansen, editor and manager. 

>» Medical Economics, Oradell, N. J., Three arti- 
cles, “What’s Gone Wrong With Specialism?” in 
Feb. 15, April 25, and May 23, 1960, issues, R. 
Cragin Lewis, editor. 


© Best single article: 


@ Ist Place Plaque: Consulting Engineer, St. 
Joseph, Mich., is a plaque winner for its Decem- 
ber, 1959, 34-page report, “Dome Structures.” In 
this article R. Buckminster Fuller explains his 
geodesic concept, engineering aspects of dome 
structures, materials of construction. The consult- 
ing engineer’s role in dome design is defined, and 
several types of dome structures are classified for 
engineers. Included is a series of staff-written 
pieces on famous dome structures. Editor is 
Hunter Hughes. 


© Certificates of Merit: 


> Institutions, Chicago, May, 1960, report, “What’s 
Happening to Labor?” William R. Hoelscher, 
managing editor and assistant publisher. 

> Volume Feeding Management, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1960, issue. This issue included a 13-page 
report, “Potatoes . . A profit profile.” Jack A. 
Ghene is editor. 


© Best single issue: 


e Ist Place Plaque: The Nation’s Schools, Chi- 
cago, took the plaque for its February, 1960, issue, 
containing 46 pages on “Science Education.” Edu- 
cational authorities in science stress the road to 
quality science instruction. Others review for the 
administrator the ways in which national agencies 
are helping improve the curriculum, upgrade 
teachers, plan better equipment and facilities. Edi- 
tor is Arthur H. Rice. 


© Certificates of Merit: 


> Industrial Medicine & Surgery, Miami, June, 
1960, issue, featuring papers presented at the Mc- 
Intyre Research Foundation conference on silico- 
sis, Carey P. McCord, M. D. Editor. 

>» AIA Journal, Washington, D. C., January, 1960, 
issue, featuring “The Architect & the Home Build- 
er.” Joseph Watterson, editor. 


© Best Design Appearance: 


® Ist Place Plaque: Interiors, New York, is 
awarded a plaque for the design of its June, 1960, 
issue. A feature of the issue is a 50-page section, 
“Design in the Ant Heap.” The issue presents a 
variety of architectural and interior designs in lay- 
outs which attempt to capture the character of 
each job. Each article was considered as a unit, to 
present the salient characteristics of each design. 
Photographs were kept to a minimum and scaled 
large. Larger-than-usual typefaces were used for 
text and caption. Regularity of typefaces, full- or 
half-column text and one-line picture identifica- 
tions are used throughout the section. The last 
major feature, “You Needn’t Be an Architect,” is 
handled in two sections, a text piece and a visual 
presentation, on the Architectural League’s pro- 
gram and recent exhibition. Editor is Olga Gueft. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


> Industrial Design, New York, December, 1959, 
issue. “Annual Design Review,” Ralph S. Caplan, 
editor-in-chief, and James S. Ward, art director. 
» RN, Oradell, N. J., March, 1960, issue. Elea- 
nor B. Dowling, managing editor. 


© Best Original Research: 


® Ist Place Plaque: School Management, Green- 
wich, Conn., is a plaque winner for a five-part re- 
port in April-August, 1960, issues,—“Cost of Edu- 
cation Index.” The study is based on a sample of 
11,000 school districts in the U. S., to fill the void 
created when the U. S, Office of Education tabled 
plans for a project explaining the cost of public 
school education, somewhat along the lines of na- 
tional cost of living index. The publication col- 
lected, edited and processed data from the results 
of a four-page questionnaire survey of 800 public 
school systems. Collection and processing of data 
on electronic computers was supervised by Dr. 
Orland F. Furno, a statistician of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Editor is Paul Abramson. 


® Certificates of Merit: 


» Consulting Engineer, St. Joseph, Mich., “A Por- 
trait of the Professior—1959,” and “A Portrait of 
the Man at the Top,” in January-February, 1959, 
and January, 1960, issues, Hunter Hughes, editor. 
> Volume Feeding Mangament, New York, “Man- 
ning’s, Inc., Success Formula,” in the August, 1959, 
issue, Jack A. Ghene, editor. * 
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ENTER NOW... ABP’S 19th AWARDS COMPETITION FOR 
OUTSTANDING BUSINESS CAMPAIGNS OF THE YEAR 


Two groups of awards: 


For advertising that ap- 
peared during 1960 in mer- 
chandising publications — 

7 First Awards 

14 Certificates of Merit 





For advertising that ap- 
peared during 1960 in in- 
dustrial, institutional and 
professional publications — 
7 First Awards 
14 Certificates of Merit 








Closing date for entries is 
January 31, 1961, 
so don’t delay. 


Announcement folders containing com- 
plete rules and entry instructions have 
been mailed to agencies and advertisers. 
If you haven’t received your copy, just 
fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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There’s no doubt: advertising in businesspapers means business. 
That’s why again this year, ABP will give due recognition 
to those companies that have done an outstanding job of 
business advertising. 


As always, the competition is designed, not as a “contest’’ 
among advertisers, but as a means of pointing up the factors 
that make businesspaper advertising work! These are: clearly 
defined objectives ...and creative use of copy, layout, art 
and media strategy. 


The panel of judges is a cross-section of business: the men your 
campaigns are trying to sell—with a few advertising men 
mixed in. Their point of view is simply, what is this campaign 
trying to do? .. . how well does it do it? . . . what were the results? 
To the judges, the best advertising is advertising that sells 
them... because it has sold best for you. 


If your campaign has done a big job this year—one you’re 
proud of—why not enter it? An award is signal recognition 
of leadership in the use of business advertising! 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Yes, sir! Count my campaign in. Please send me the “‘rules’’ 
folder by return mail. 





Company__ 




















How much extra-curricular 
work should a fellow do? 


dey Here it is, a bright, sunshiny late fall Satur- 
day afternoon, and instead of walking around 
Walden Pond or shouting encouragement to my 
favorite gladiators, I’m sitting in a stuffy office 
pounding a typewriter. 

Why am I doing this? 

Well, I’m pounding the typewriter because my 
monthly stint of deathless prose is, as usual, past 
due. But I’m here in the first place because I had 
to get my desk cleaned up before starting out on 
a business trip. And I'll be here late for a couple 
of days when I get back, because there will be 
an accumulation of new stuff on my desk by then. 

At this precise moment, I’m wondering if there 
is any good reason why I am making so many 
trips to so many places, to make speeches, attend 
committee meetings, join in seminars, etc. If I 
were off on some clear-cut business errand like 
picking up an order or getting a story, I might 
be annoyed at giving up my weekend, but [I 
wouldn’t be wondering about whether there was 
any sense in what I was doing. 

As it is, I wonder about all the non-strictly- 
business type of activities so many of us are 
forced into—not on our own, or because we really 
want to be, but because it is somehow expected of 
us, or because we are convinced that in some 
nebulous but nevertheless important way, it is 
“good for our business.” 

Certainly for most of us, a certain amount of 
mingling and doing that cannot be precisely 
equated with our specific tasks is not only good 
for our business, but also good for us personally. 
Not only do we owe something to the business 
we are in, and the community we live in, and our 
church and philanthropic and civic institutions, 
but the act of helping and of mingling, and of at- 
tacking problems which are normally foreign to 
us, is broadening in the finest sense of the word. 

So I don’t think there’s any question about the 
value and importance of all the kinds of things 
we do which have nothing directly to do with 
turning out our daily quota of work. But at the 
same time, there must be a considerable amount 
of time spent, as I am spending this half hour, 
wondering just how far an individual or a com- 
pany ought to go in the pursuit of activities which 
are not directly related to the business at hand. 

Of course, like so many other things, a great 


deal of the kind of activity I am talking about 
can be measured at the cash register, even 
though no one knows exactly what the activity 
is worth. 

But, strangely, if things are tough, and the 
sheriff's itchy dogs are barking at the threshold, 
the problem of how much time and energy should 
be devoted to being a business good fellow never 
arises. It’s only when things are pretty good and 
some one can be spared from the grindstone that 
committee assignments come thick and fast and 
we try our wings at soaring into the post-lunch- 
eon clouds, and work hard at the job of convinc- 
ing ourselves that all this is important, that we’re 
meeting the right people and keeping the right 
channels open, and that we are making a vital 
contribution to that oh-so-vital symbol, the Cor- 
porate Image. 

Actually, I think it would be a good idea for all 
important executives to take a couple of hours 
out, once or twice a year, and review the extra- 
curricular activities of their personnel. (I’m talk- 
ing only about those extra-curricular activities 
that can be publicly reviewed without embarrass- 
ment, of course; but maybe the other kind ought 
to be reviewed, too.) Maybe the company is not 
doing enough in this area; maybe it is doing too 
much. Maybe some people are doing too much, 
and others are doing too little. And maybe, in 
both instances, it’s the wrong people. 

In terms of extra-business activities, manage- 
ment personnel tends to break down into three 
types: 

The first is the group of people who are too 
busy to do anything outside strictly business ac- 
tivities. Some of these are honestly too busy, and 
some of them are the kinds of people who are 
just too busy because they never get anything 
done. Included also in this group are the busy 
introverts, who might like to do something but 
get tongue-tied in a group larger than three. 
These latter, incidentally, are usually terrifiic 
once you get them started. 

The second group consists usually of the am- 
bitious young fellow on the way up, who will take 
on anything and everything, convinced that this 
is the easiest and fastest road to moving on— 
either with his present company or some other. 
The problem is to hold him down enough so that 
he doesn’t do all these outside things at the ex- 
pense of his regular job. 

The third is the older man, who has gone 
about as far as he is about to go, and is now oc- 
cupying his time, pleasantly if not profitably, act- 
ing as the Front Man for his company. Usually, 
he does an excellent job in this strange extra- 
curricular area, with the added advantage to the 
company that, no matter how thoroughly in- 
volved he gets in outside things, he’s not slowing 
down any important wheels inside the company. 

But maybe Id better get off this particular sub- 
ject before somebody starts measuring me for 
that cloth I’ve just been laying out. 8 
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Concentrated ... describes the 


market for business 
automation and 
data processing: 


Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


In all of these 
organizations, 
there is a man- 
agement team 
responsible for 
decisions per- 
taining to 
business 
automa- 
tion. 


IF you are further 
interested in just who 
comprises these busi- 
ness automation buy- 
ing teams, and just how 
they are classified by SIC 
groups... 
IF you would like an au- 
thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market — Contact 
the nearest MBA Office. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, III. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, 
EXbrook 2-4073 
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Final decisions . . Judges Joseph Novak (left), of International Harvester, Dr. Daniel 
Starch (center) and Edward H. Wachs, president of E. H. Wach Co., Chicago, wind up 
day of judging category covering complete ad campaign to introduce a new product. 


NMTBA ad winners 


show awareness of times 


Judges at the machine tool builders’ annual advertising 


competition praise ads stressing economy or extra value 


as persuasive in today’s depressed capital goods market. 


fey Can more forceful advertising 
and promotional efforts on the part 
of machine tool builders serve to 
pull the industry out of its present 
admitted doldrums? Whether they 
can, and to whatever extent they 
can, the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association—largest for- 
mal organization exclusively repre- 
senting the tool builders’ interests— 
is encouraging better, more effec- 
tive, more persuasive advertising 
through its annual _ advertising 
competition. 

Sponsored by NMTBA’s adver- 
tising and market research com- 
mittee, the competition drew, in this, 
its sixth year, a new high of 266 en- 
tries from 54 companies—proof in 
itself that the committee’s efforts 
have paid off in more promotion- 
mindedness among the association’s 
members. 

Three judges—two representing 


machine tool “buying influences,” 
and the third, Dr. Daniel Starch, of 
Daniel Starch & Staff, ad readership 
research organization—pored over 
all the entries and came up with 37 
awards—one first place and from 
one to four honorable mentions in 
each of 11 judging categories. 


Timeliness . . What were the fac- 
tors that figured most strongly in 
deciding between the outstanding, 
the good, and the not-so-good en- 
tries? According to judge Joseph 
Novak of International Harvester, 
who represented a large buying in- 
terest, advertisers showing an 
awareness of proper timing by re- 
lating their message to the current 
economic picture were credited with 
having strongly persuasive ads. 
Under more encouraging condi- 
tions, he explained, machine tools 
may be bought with a full comple- 


_~ 


Continued on page 88 








In the vast complex packaging market many men influence decisions. 


Packaging is company-wide and all influences must be sold. 


EVERYBODY who is ANYBODY in packaging reaches for 
MODERN PACKAGING 


The Complete Authority of Packaging—A Breskin Publication @ 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in; CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, LONDON, FRANKFURT, TOKYO 
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RESULTS 
COUNT 


The ninth edition of a_ booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News. 

Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
A copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s market data sheets, a three- 
way analysis of Canadian industry, 
showing size of establishments, 
production values, and estimated 
1961 expenditures on plant, ma- 


chinery and equipment. 











Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication § in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
frequent timely messages 
about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS” PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. indusivial regions. 
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Best of Category 8 . . Entries in this division, for catalogs de- 
scribing a line of machine tools, were so numerous and so good 
that judges picked five honorable mentions to back up the win- 
ner, Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp., bottom center. Small cut: 
Contest was under the direction of Ed Ferry (right), ad manager 
of E. W. Bliss, Canton, O., assisted by Don Permoda (shown 
checking ‘Category 6’ winner with Mr. Ferry) and William Hel- 
frick, not shown. Mr. Permoda and Mr. Helfrick are ad man- 
agers of Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, and Landis Machine Co., 


Waynesboro, Pa., respectively. 


NMTBA JUDGING. . 


continued from p. 86 


ment of accessories, whether or not 
there is immediate need for them, 
on the speculation that they may 
come in handy some time. Cur- 
rent profit pinch, however, dictates 
minute scrutiny of every buying de- 
cision, even for a_sorely-needed 
basic tool. 

With this financial picture as back- 
drop, entries stressing economy of 
operation, more productivity, longer 
life and lower price were prominent 
among the winners. 


Price tag sold ‘em. . One winning 
entry from Rockford Machine Tool 
Co. had as its purpose, according to 
the descriptive label, “To gain at- 
tention in a depressed machine tool 
market for a product widely used 
and known throughout the indus- 
try.” 

Commenting on this ad, which 
topped the category for black-and- 
white spreads, judge Edward H. 
Wachs (who, as president of the 
Chicago firm, E. H. Wachs Co., rep- 
resented the “small buyer” influ- 
ence) said, “I was stopped by the 
heading which gave the full price of 
the machine . . . I had remembered 
reading this before and recalled it 
well.” Of the same ad, Mr. Novak 
said, “I thought the decision to use 
the price of the machine was a very 
smart move. If price had not been 


given, the reader would have as- 
sumed that the equipment was much 
more expensive than it actually was. 
Hence, the price tag stirred his in- 
terest and encouraged him to read 
further.” 


Shop talk . . What else in the win- 
ning ads besides economy-oriented 
copy stirred these actual and the- 
oretical “buying influences” to give 
their final nod? For one thing, ads 
that “talked in shop terms” to the 
foreman or specifying engineer, that 
gave him facts and figures he could 
cope with, or that answered ques- 
tions about an unfamiliar subject 
such as tape control—these “went 
straight to the mark” by appealing 
to the man that would make the 
brand decision. 

In the opinion of the pundits 
present, and these included the three 
association committeemen responsi- 
ble for the competition, machine tool 
buying is done by the engineer or 
foreman. Thus ads written for, and 
placed in media directed at him, are 
the most influential in moving goods. 
They agreed that although the de- 
cision to buy a piece of equipment 
may be made by management, which 
kind will be decided by the man in 
the factory. Media buyers, as well as 
copywriters—take notice. 

Of the 11 categories judged, rang- 
ing from black-and-white fractional 
ads through bulletins and direct mail 
to complete advertising campaigns, 
the judges agreed that the direct 

Continued on page 92 





This is one key club 
you don't want to join 


MEDISIT (Man, Every Display I Ship Is Trouble) 


If you already have, however, it’s time to retire your 
membership! Put an end to late display arrivals, 

damage in transit, design limitations, and time-wasting 
tie-ups of your key personnel... use North American Van 
Lines’ comprehensive display shipping service. 


Your display is a highly specialized sales tool... 

it’s not freight! It deserves, really demands, 

North American’s specialized, personal handling. Your 
display arrives on time, gets in faster . . . no uncrating, 
no complicated assembly, no crate waiting at show’s 
end. You put on your hat, North American does 

the rest. It saves dollars, time and worry. 





To find out more about the advantages of this 
display shipping service, ask your traffic manager or 
write our world headquarters.in Fort Wayne. 





NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES (Nonrmanemcanvanines 


WORLD WIDE MOVERS Flin A) , =r 


Dept. 22-5, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Values created for the reader become 


a final benefit to the advertiser 


Formerly Electrical Manufacturing 
THE DESIGN MAGAZINE OF ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION * 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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DIRECTORIES 
doa 
SELLING JOB! 


“We find the directory very useful, 
particularly in determining where to 
buy new items, and establishing new 
sources of supply on other items.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“We are in the process of locating new 
suppliers for various parts on our out- 
board motors, therefore, the Conover- 
Mast book is referred to daily.” 
DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES 
Outboard Motor Manufacturer 


“We have found this directory very 
helpful selecting companies for new 
items.” 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Farm Equipment Manufacturer 


“Most helpful in locating new sources 
of supply.” 

SUPERVISOR 

Machinery Manufacturer 


“First source of information on poten- 
tial suppliers.” 
PURCHASING AGENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“Your Purchasing Directory is very 
helpful in locating suppliers, especially 
of new items that are needed as changes 
are made on the specifications of our 
finished products.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


“All sections of the directory are in- 
valuable and the addition of telephone 
numbers will facilitate our buying 
operations.” 
BUYING SUPERVISOR 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“We constantly use this in connection 
with our engineering services for mak- 
ing recommendations on various equip- 
ment and machinery.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Consulting Engineering Firm 


“We refer to it daily for addresses and 
sources of manufacturers of special- 
ized products of industrial equipment.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY gives you the most industrial cir- 
culation. Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd St. New York 17. 
MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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NMTBA JUDGING... 


continued from p. 88 


mail group was easiest to judge. The 
reason—so few entries were good 
enough to get past the secretary on- 
to the addressee’s desk. The judges 
clearly felt that this category was 
the one in greatest need of improve- 
ment. 

In response to the question of 
which of the judging categories it 
was most important for the machine 
tool advertiser to excel in, both 
judges and committeemen agreed: it 
was the brochure that the salesman 
lays on his prospect’s desk. As to 
where the best job is actually being 
done by these advertisers, the an- 
swer was, in the area of the general 
catalog. 


Ads “Starched” well . . The chief 
functions of the magazine ad in the 
machine tool marketing picture were 
defined as (1) gaining initial atten- 
tion, (2) stimulating inquiries, (3) 
getting more literature into the right 
hands and (4) amassing leads for 
salesmen. Dr. Starch, in particular, 
felt that the caliber of machine tool 
advertising had been steadily im- 
proving and was now more helpful 
than ever to the potential user. By 
its helpfulness, including spelling 
out what a machine will do for him, 
an ad does gain initial attention, thus 
starting the chain reaction men- 
tioned above. 

The awards certificates were pre- 
sented to the 26 winning companies 
at the association’s annual meeting 
held November 4 at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. First place and 
honorable mention entries will be 
circulated to all members along with 
the judges’ comments, with the aim 
of stimulating better advertising in 
the future, and of comparing the 
advertising now being done within 
the industry. 


Winners .. The eleven categories 
in the contest and the winning 
companies follow: 


1. Business paper ad, black-and- 
white fractional page—First: Han- 
nifin Co. Div., Parker-Hannifin 
Corp. Honorable mention: Fosdick 
Machine Tool Co. 


2. Business paper ad, single page, 


black-and-white—First: Lodge & 
Shipley Co. Honorable Mention: 
Fosdick Machine Co.; and Kings- 
bury Machine Tool Corp. 


3. Business paper ad, single page, 
two colors—First: Denison Engi- 
neering Div., American Brake Shoe 
Co. Honorable Mention: Amer- 
ican Tool Works Co.; Elmes/King 
Div., American Steel Foundries; and 
Landis Tool Co. 


4. Business paper ad, black-and- 
white two-page spread—First: 
Rockford Machine Tool Co. Hon- 
orable mention: Frauenthal Div., 
Kaydon Engineering Corp.; and 
National Machinery Co. 


5. Business paper ad, two-color 
two-page spreads—First: Arm- 
strong-Blum Mfg. Co. Honorable 
Mention: DeVlieg Machine Co. 


6. Business paper ad, single pages 
in three or more colors; inserts and 
multiple pages (more than two) in 
black-and-white or color—First: 
Famco Machine Co. Honorable 
mention: Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co; and Michigan Tool Co. 


7. Catalog or bulletin describing a 
single type of machine—First: 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Honorable Mention: Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co.; Gisholt 
Machine Co.; and G. A. Gray Co. 


8. Catalog or bulletin describing a 
line of machines—First: Kingsbury 
Machine Tool Corp. Honorable 
Mention: E. W. Bliss Co., Press 
Div.; Buhr Machine Tool Co.; Deni- 
son Engineering Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co.; and Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co. 


9. Catalog or bulletin describing 
multiple lines of machines—First: 
Cincinnati Milling Co. Honorable 
Mention: R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co.; and DeVlieg Machine Co. 


10. Best single direct mail piece— 
First: Gisholt Machine. Honorable 
Mention: American Tool Works Co.; 
and Heald Machine Co. 


11. Complete program to _intro- 
duce a new machine tool—First: 
Wiedemann Machine Co. Honorable 
Mention: E. W. Bliss Co., Press 
Div.; and Landis Machine Co. (two 
awards). ® 





Alice in Numberland 
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The Art of Balance 


CHAPTER IV 





... The Knight fell heavily on the top of his head exactly in the 


path where Alice was walking. 


“I hope no bones are broken?” 


“None to speak of,” the Knight said ...“The great art of riding, 


as I was saying, is—to keep your balance properly . . . 


Proper balance in direct selling and advertising is impor- 
tant, too! Publications used to carry your sales message 
should be in tune with your sales objectives and markets. 


Rather than detail here a wonderland of superlatives or a 
numberland of statistics, we ask you to take the time to 
talk to your PRODUCTION representative—or write us 
direct for details on how PRODUCTION can help you. 


> 


You'll be impressed with the exciting “firsts” and “onlys” 
in circulation policy, the challenges made regarding read- 
ership, and the effective balance of market penetration! 


PRODUCTION is probably the most effective industrial 
magazine in America today. It can prove to be an excit- 
ing supplement to your direct sales efforts in 1961—and 
at no increase in cost! 
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DIRECTORIES 
doa 
SELLING JOB! 


“We find the directory very useful, 
particularly in determining where to 
buy new items, and establishing new 
sources of supply on other items.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“We are in the process of locating new 
suppliers for various parts on our out- 
board motors, therefore, the Conover- 
Mast; book is referred to daily.” 
DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES 
Outboard Motor Manufacturer 


“We have found this directory very 
helpful selecting companies for new 
items.” 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Farm Equipment Manufacturer 


“Most helpful in locating new sources 
of supply.” 

SUPERVISOR 

Machinery Manufacturer 


“First source of information on poten- 
tial suppliers.” 
PURCHASING AGENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“Your Purchasing Directory is very 
helpful in locating suppliers, especially 
of new items that are needed as changes 
are made on the specifications of our 
finished products.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


“All sections of the directory are in- 
valuable and the addition of telephone 
numbers will facilitate our buying 
operations.” 
BUYING SUPERVISOR 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“We constantly use this in connection 
with our engineering services for mak- 
ing recommendations on various equip- 
ment and machinery.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Consulting Engineering Firm 


“We refer to it daily for addresses and 
sources of manufacturers of special- 
ized products of industrial equipment.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY gives you the most industrial cir- 
culation. Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd St. New York 17. 
MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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mail group was easiest to judge. The 
reason—so few entries were good 
enough to get past the secretary on- 
to the addressee’s desk. The judges 
clearly felt that this category was 
the one in greatest need of improve- 
ment. 

In response to the question of 
which of the judging categories it 
was most important for the machine 
tool advertiser to excel in, both 
judges and committeemen agreed: it 
was the brochure that the salesman 
lays on his prospect’s desk. As to 
where the best job is actually being 
done by these advertisers, the an- 
swer was, in the area of the general 
catalog. 


Ads “Starched” well . . The chief 
functions of the magazine ad in the 
machine tool marketing picture were 
defined as (1) gaining initial atten- 
tion, (2) stimulating inquiries, (3) 
getting more literature into the right 
hands and (4) amassing leads for 
salesmen. Dr. Starch, in particular, 
felt that the caliber of machine tool 
advertising had been steadily im- 
proving and was now more helpful 
than ever to the potential user. By 
its helpfulness, including spelling 
out what a machine will do for him, 
an ad does gain initial attention, thus 
starting the chain reaction men- 
tioned above. 

The awards certificates were pre- 
sented to the 26 winning companies 
at the association’s annual meeting 
held November 4 at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. First place and 
honorable mention entries will be 
circulated to all members along with 
the judges’ comments, with the aim 
of stimulating better advertising in 
the future, and of comparing the 
advertising now being done within 
the industry. 


Winners . . The eleven categories 
in the contest and the winning 
companies follow: 


1. Business paper ad, black-and- 
white fractional page—First: Han- 
nifin Co. Div., Parker-Hannifin 
Corp. Honorable mention: Fosdick 
Machine Tool Co. 


2. Business paper ad, single page, 


black-and-white—First: Lodge & 
Shipley Co. Honorable Mention: 
Fosdick Machine Co.; and Kings- 
bury Machine Tool Corp. 


3. Business paper ad, single page, 
two colors—First: Denison Engi- 
neering Div., American Brake Shoe 
Co. Honorable Mention: Amer- 
ican Tool Works Co.; Elmes/King 
Div., American Steel Foundries; and 


Landis Tool Co. 


4. Business paper ad, black-and- 
white two-page spread—First: 
Rockford Machine Tool Co. Hon- 
orable mention: Frauenthal Div., 
Kaydon Engineering Corp.; and 
National Machinery Co. 


5. Business paper ad, two-color 
two-page spreads—First: Arm- 
strong-Blum Mfg. Co. Honorable 
Mention: DeVlieg Machine Co. 


6. Business paper ad, single pages 
in three or more colors; inserts and 
multiple pages (more than twe) in 
black-and-white or color—First: 
Famco Machine Co. Honorable 
mention: Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co; and Michigan Tool Co. 


7. Catalog or bulletin describing a 
single type of machine—First: 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Honorable Mention: Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co.; Gisholt 
Machine Co.; and G. A. Gray Co. 


8. Catalog or bulletin describing a 
line of machines—First: Kingsbury 
Machine Tool Corp. Honorable 
Mention: E. W. Bliss Co., Press 
Div.; Buhr Machine Tool Co.; Deni- 
son Engineering Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co.; and Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co. 


9. Catalog or bulletin describing 
multiple lines of machines—First: 
Cincinnati Milling Co. Honorable 
Mention: R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co.; and DeVlieg Machine Co. 


10. Best single direct mail piece— 
First: Gisholt Machine. Honorable 
Mention: American Tool Works Co.; 
and Heald Machine Co. 


11. Complete program to _ intro- 
duce a new machine tool—First: 
Wiedemann Machine Co. Honorable 
Mention: E. W. Bliss Co., Press 
Div.; and Landis Machine Co. (two 
awards). ® 
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The Art of Balance 


CHAPTER 





... The Knight fell heavily on the top of his head exactly in the 


path where Alice was walking. 


“I hope no bones are broken?” 
“None to speak of,” the Knight said ...“The great art of riding, 
as I was saying, is—to keep your balance properly ...” 


Proper balance in direct selling and advertising is impor- 
tant, too! Publications used to carry your sales message 
should be in tune with your sales objectives and markets. 


Rather than detail here a wonderland of superlatives or a 
numberland of statistics, we ask you to take the time to 
talk to your PRODUCTION representative—or write us 
direct for details on how PRODUCTION can help you. 


You'll be impressed with the exciting “firsts” and “‘onlys” 
in circulation policy, the challenges made regarding read- 
ership, and the effective balance of market penetration! 


PRODUCTION is probably the most effective industrial 
magazine in America today. It can prove to be an excit- 
ing supplement to your direct sales efforts in 1961—and 
at no increase in cost! 
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TOP 
MANAGEMENT 
FORUM 


The call to civic activity — 


should marketing men heed it? 


We asked our Top Management Forum members if they encourage 


their marketing executives to take part in community affairs, if 


any limits are set, and how this participation affects the company . . 


‘We seek to uphold 
corporate citizenship’ 


By Charles H. Percy 
President 
Bell & How 


Chicag 


11cag 


= In exercising the responsibilities 
of corporate citizenship, there is 
perhaps no area in which a com- 
pany comes in closer direct contact 
with one of its important publics, 
than in the field of company-com- 
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munity relationships. Here, at the 
grass-roots level, a company may 
contribute to the business, sociologi- 
cal, and political health of the com- 
munity through executive leader- 
ship and participation in community 
affairs. For this reason we heartily 
encourage our executives to par- 
ticipate in community, civic and 
charitable activities of their own 
choosing. 

On the other hand, we do not tell 
our executives that they must do 
these things which make additional 
demands upon their time and en- 
ergies. Nor, do we ask them to ac- 
count for the time they may spend 
on such projects. We make one as- 


sumption, however, and that is that 
their first responsibility is to the 
company itself and to its continued 
economic progress and_ growth, 
without which all of our extracur- 
ricular activities will in time be 
doomed to failure. 

We have defined this policy in a 
statement of corporate goals which 
reads, “. .. we shall seek to conduct 
ourselves as good neighbors and to 
actively support projects for the 
common betterment of the commu- 
nities in which we are located .. . 
we shall seek to uphold the true 
ideals of corporate citizenship by 
elevating the common good of all 
whom the company affects and by 


Continued on page 96 





Television networks provide 
on-the-spot coverage of 
special events through a 
nemo, or remote telecast. 


Portable field cameras flash 
the picture to the 
transmitter for broadcasting 
to home receivers. 


With hundreds of Fairchild 
reporters in the field, 

every story of interest to 

the electronics industry gets 
the on-the-spot coverage 

it deserves. 


Electronics executives and 
engineers appreciate the 
speed and reliability in this 
special-event handling of 
industry news. They seek it 
weekly in the pages of 
Electronic News. 
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actively seeking to strengthen our 
nation’s essential political and eco- 
nomic freedoms.” 

The priority under which we give 
attention to these tasks, however, is 
governed by this philosophy stated 
in the preamble to our statement of 
goals: “We recognize that Bell & 
Howell exists ultimately in service 
to the ideals and betterment of our 
society. However, as a business en- 
terprise, we believe that this end 
can be served best through our ca- 
pacity to maintain a profitable re- 
turn on our investments and through 
our wisdom to employ such profits 
for the just and balanced benefit of 
all who contribute to their attain- 
ment.” 


Time for community 
affairs is ‘well spent’ 


By F. S. Cornell 

Executive Vice- 
President 

A. O. Smith Corp. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


# A. O. Smith Corp. encourages all 
employes to participate in commu- 
nity civic and charitable activities. 
We do this not only because of our 
individual and collective responsi- 
bilities as community citizens, but 
because, in the long run, it is good 
business, using that term in_ its 
broadest sense. 

Our capitalistic free enterprise 
economic system is under attack to- 
day from abroad by international, 
imperialistic communism and_ its 
agents, and from within our borders 
by certain political and economic 
groups who would plunge headlong 
toward state socialism. 

Karl Marx, the father of com- 
munism, accused the capitalistic 
system of his day of many faults, 
among them exploiting workers and 
absence of interest in community 
welfare. Marx’s charges were not 
without some foundation at the 
time, but things have changed sig- 
nificantly in the psst 50 years. Our 
dynamic free erierprise system has 
reacted in tempo with the evolution 
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of our American free society. Amer- 
ican business has accepted the phil- 
osophy that it should serve as well 
as get. That philosophy is sound. We 
must perpetuate it and expand on it. 

Our private enterprise system is 
dependent upon economic freedom, 
and, in turn, protects the political 
freedom of individuals in that it 
splits up economic and thus political 
power. Further, our competitive 
capitalistic free enterprise has given 
America enormous_ economic 
strength and material plenty. There- 
fore, it is clearly something that 
America should nurture and pro- 
tect. Particularly is this so for those 
of us in the business community, for 
we are the stewards of private en- 
terprise. 

All of our citizens must be made 
to appreciate the benefits of our eco- 
nomic as well as political liberty, 
and their interrelationship. They 
must also fully understand the fals- 
ity of propaganda picturing all busi- 
ness men as interested only in add- 
ing to their mountain of wealth at 
the expense of the workers, with 
whom they are allegedly locked in 
a class struggle. We have no class 
struggle in America, and we must do 
all in our power to insure that 
Americans will continue to work to- 
gether for the common good. 

Management worthy of success re- 
members that the true justification 
for profit is an incentive to serve 
the community. We must be con- 
stantly aware of the validity of the 
golden rule as a precept for business 
as well as an immutable law for the 
guidance of our personal lives. Fur- 
ther, in addition to the moral and 
political considerations, is the prob- 
ability that genuine interest by 
business in the problems of the 
community will create greater like- 
lihood of an enlightened and sym- 
pathetic community ready to as- 
sist business in the solution to some 
of its problems. 

The question of the extent that we 
and our employes should participate 
in community civic and charitable 
affairs is one of reason. We must be 
ever mindful of our primary busi- 
ness responsibilities. Yet we must 
recognize that time that we spend 
in community affairs is time well 
spent, even though that might be 
difficult to prove in the company 
financial statement, 


‘Proper balance’ is key 
to civic participation 


By Gilbert E. Jones 
President 

IBM Data 
Processing Div. 
White Plains, N.Y. 


= I believe that there is a single 
standard by which we can measure 
whether participation in communi- 
ty affairs is good for both the man 
and his company. To my mind, that 
standard is good citizenship—which 
is practiced by the company as an 
entity and by its members as in- 
dividuals. 

In IBM we have traditionally en- 
couraged our people—whether in 
marketing or any other field—to 
take an active civic role in the 
many communities where they live 
and work. Any guidance they re- 
ceive is along the broadest possible 
lines and is meant only to under- 
line the sense of civic responsibility 
which we have felt as a company 
from our earliest days. 

How much time a man devotes to 
community affairs, and which per- 
sonnel or company facilities he may 
make available, are left to his dis- 
cretion. We have confidence that 
the necessary good judgment goes 
hand-in-hand with the very quali- 
ties which place a man in the posi- 
tion to render public service. 

Nobody in IBM is formally in- 
doctrinated in civic participation. 
We do not want to interject self- 
consciousness or a sense of com- 
pulsion into an area where natural 
inclinations and freedom of choice 
should predominate. 

The branch manager is a good 
case in point. I would say that his 
attitude toward community affairs 
is almost instinctive. Like many 
others in the community—both in- 
dependent and company-affiliated— 
he has standing as a business figure. 
He accepts what is essentially an 
opportunity to serve. We encourage 
him to take his rightful place as an 
industrial and private citizen. Those 
below the managerial level have 
his example to follow in achieving 
the proper balance between their 

Continued on page 98 





the book 
that hest covers. 





those who specity ans. 


Diy Mn just the Wis 


/arge building ‘NX 


and big buildings. Don’t leave impor- 


Why pay for what you don’t need? 
Heatinc, Piptinc & Arr ConpITIONING 
confines itself to the services for which it 
is named as related specifically to the 
industrial-large building market. 


As a result, its appeal is to each of the 
purchase-control factors . . . the consult- 
ing mechanical engineers, the mechanical 


contractors, and the engineers with plants 


tant bases untouched. 


Concentrate in HPAC. Capitalize on 
the fully paid, voluntary circulation it 
gives you of the decision-makers . . . those 
who specify and those who buy .. . in 
your market. KEENEY PuBLIsHING Co., 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


@ @ 
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why you can’t get an 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


HANDBOOK 
ISSUE 


until next March 


Last March, the A & M Handbook Issue was an aerospace industry 
sell-out, with orders for copies flooding in so fast that we 

just plain ran out. Aerospace engineers went wild over the 
Handbook issue because it contains the stuff they want and want 
badly. They use it for design specs and buying data. 


The lesson is clear for wide-awake advertisers. Here is the single 
issue that’s the basic buy with twelve months of exposure. This is 
the one your customers and prospects keep and use... this is the 
one reference aerospace engineers find almost indispensable. 


Closing date is February 8th for the 1961 issue. It will be crammed 





with more of the data that made last year’s issue such a sensation. 


Regular advertising rates make it a real media bargain. 
Call, write or wire your A & M representative today. 


SOME OF THE REFERENCE FEATURES THAT 
GIVE THIS ISSUE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


@ Directory of missiles and space projects — their service 
assignment, mission and current status 


Including: Technical illustrations and physical specifications 
e All available data on future missile projects 


© Dollar value of contracts of all major missile contractors 
— prime and subcontractors 


e@ Company names and addresses with names of project heads in 
engineering — procurement — production 


e Aircraft specification and data charts — U.S. and foreign 
@ Aircraft engine specification and data charts 
@ Data on propulsion and fuel systems 


@ Data on guidance systems, including listings of manufacturers, 
principal types and contract values. 


BONUS CIRCULATION AGAIN THIS ISSUE 





AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Mth AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
SHerwood 8-2000 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
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company and their civic responsi- 
bilities. The advice we give is that 
our employes participate in, but 
do not dominate, the community 
effort in which they are engaged. 


Participation should be 
encouraged company-wide 


By G. F. Griffiths 
President 

Acme Steel Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


® If the civic and charitable activi- 
ties of a community, be it large or 
small, are to be conducted in an ef- 
ficient and economical manner, they 
must receive the energetic support 
of business. 

Companies must encourage the 
men and women who comprise their 
organizations to recognize their ob- 
ligations to their fellowman and to 
participate in worthwhile programs. 

Such matters are not only edu- 
cational, but equally important are 
the personal satisfactions that are 
derived from playing an active part 
in a worthy cause. 

Interest in and ability to achieve 
results are not confined to those who 
comprise the company’s sales or- 
ganization, by any means, and par- 
ticipation should not be limited to 
that particular group. Indeed with 
each passing year the scope of these 
activities steadily increases. If the 
premise that companies should sup- 
port such activities is correct, it is 
not practical or advisable to con- 
fine participation to those who are 
in marketing. 

It is just as important for a com- 
pany to be a good “corporate citi- 
zen” as it is for the individual to 
recognize his obligations to civic 
and charitable activities. In fact the 
company, through its policies, must 
take the initiative and stimulate the 
interest of its people in such affairs. 
By such enlightened policies a com- 
pany develops its character and 
grows in the esteem of its employes 
and the public in general. % 
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AEROSPACE INQUIRIES. 


Look at the chart. IBM-sorted inquiries pinpointed by 

product, industry and job function. This is an extraor- 

: dinary sales tool fer you, allowing an advance estimate of 

26,000 the number and quality of sales leads Aircraft & Missiles 
AEROSPACE can produce for your product. 

26,000 aerospace inquiries are only half of Aircraft & 
INQUIRIES Missiles’ 1959 output for advertisers — a remarkable total 
ANALYZED BY demonstrating conclusively that A&M has exactly the 

right editorial and circulation formula to produce results 
e Product for you. Significantly, the average inquiries per product 
e Indust run far higher than in any other aerospace magazine whose 
ry inquiry results are known. Ask your A&M representative 
e Job Function to show you the full compilation of A&M inquiry results. 
Then start getting these results for yourself. 
PREDICT 


YOUR , Co nnn ance 
ADVERTISING == DOO fault ol ; 
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In tulleteal publicity 


How Outside 
Specialists Help 
Inside Staffs 


Few advertising departments 
are adequately staffed to handle 
every aspect of the publicity need. 


That’s where the ~ 


outside specialist comes in! 


Here’s a rundown of 
who does what 

for six of the firms 
that rely upon us: 


Medium-Size Instrument Mfr. 
HWSInc — Engineering articles 
& releases 


Inside — Product news & data 
sheets 


Diversified Chemical Firm 
HWSInc — Molding compound 
publicity & data sheets 
Inside — Other publicity & data 
sheets 


Large Steel Fabricator 
HWSInc — Papers & articles for 
Eastern engineers 
Inside — Papers & articles for 
home-office engineers 


Leading Excavating Equip. Mfr. 
HWSInc — Field reports & arti- 
cles based thereon 
Inside — Other technical pub- 
licity 


Major Oxygen Producer 
HWSInc — Industrial & medical 
application articles 
Inside — Product releases & com- 
pany news 


Top Plastics Mfr. 


HWSInc — User-industry edito- 
rial relations 

Inside — Chemical-industry edito- 
rial relations 


Let’s discuss your formula for 1961. 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Fechnicad Infe wnation Program s 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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WASHINGTON REPORT .. 





Uncle Sam begins to 


mechanize the mail 


Long-outmoded methods are giving way to mecha- 


nization in the handling of the U.S. mail. This trend 


makes the Post Office Department a bigger market 


for capital goods . . and promises to improve mail 


service. Here’s a rundown on the developments . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


Ggéy The industrial revolution is 
finally making its imprint on the 
postal service. From what has al- 
ready taken place, it is going to be 
a happy development for the public, 
as well as the suppliers of mail- 
handling equipment. 

There has been a lot of spectacu- 
lar publicity for new postal equip- 
ment lately. While this dramatizes 
some of the progress that has been 
made in recent months, it is also 
a reminder that the big postal mod- 
ernization job still remains to be 
done. 

The timing for the mechanization 
program represents one of the ma- 
jor decisions facing the incoming 
postmaster general. The workload 
of the department continues to in- 
crease at a frightening rate. Only 
through increased mechanization 
can he hope to keep the mail mov- 
ing. 


3 negative factors . . Unfortunate- 
ly, it is not merely a matter of plac- 
ing orders. Consider these factors: 


® The department’s employes are 
not completely sold on mechaniza- 
tion. They want assurance that ma- 
chines won't take their jobs. 


® Congress holds the pursestrings. 
With the postal deficits running at 
nearly $900 million, it will have to 
be “sold” on any increase in the 
rate of spending. 


@ The development of many of the 
most important mail-processing ma- 
chines is still in a relatively early 
stage. No prudent executive would 
plunge into a big mechanization 
program until he is confident that 
he is making a sound “buy.” 


Until eight years ago, the Post 
Office top command was wedded to 
the idea that mail had to be moved 
by human hands, read by human 
eyes and delivered by human feet. 
Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield banged heads together and 
finally proved that the postal serv- 
ice is ideally suited for the man- 
saving techniques that result from 
the use of machinery. 

The public was the chief loser 
under the old fashioned ideas of 
Mr. Summerfield’s predecessors. As 
the volume of mail soared, postal 
facilities were swamped. Cost per 
unit rose as the department’s man- 
agers fed in more manpower in an 
effort to stem the flood. 

During the past eight years, the 
philosophy of postal management 
has been revolutionized. Expendi- 
tures for research have increased 
from $250,000 per year to roughly 
$12 million. A staff of 165 engineer- 
ing experts has been assembled in 
the department. Technicians asso- 
ciated with some of the nation’s 
most advanced industrial organiza- 
tions have been drawn into postal 
research through a network of de- 
velopmental contracts. 

Management engineers recognized 
that the post office is fundamental- 


Continued on page 102 








How To Make The Sale 


The electric utility power sales engi- 
neer must convince his industrial custom- 
ers that bigger profits come from plant 
electrical modernization. 

Because he is knowledgeable and ex- 
perienced, plant people are receptive 
when he suggests the installation of a 
modern power distribution system, 
planned lighting, space conditioning, 
and other electrical services. 

Once the electrical modernization 
idea is accepted by management, the 

power sales engineer works closely 
with the plant operating staff, the 
consulting engineer, and the 
electrical manufacturer's repre- 
sentative, supplying all func- 
tions with the required electri- 
cal information and helping 

to design the new system. 
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To help nurture the idea of new plant 
electrical construction, the utility power 
sales engineer selects influential plant 
personnel and the consulting engineers 
who serve them to read ELECTRIFIED 
INDUSTRY. 

In Electrified Industry they find con- 
tinuing reminders of the benefits of new 
electrical equipment, presented in case 
history style and featuring easy-to-read 
picture-caption articles. 

The editorial setting is ideal for your 
electrical product story. Tell that story 
in the power sales engineers’ own maga- 


zine, ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY. 


ELECTRIFIED 
a = =60rINDUSTRY 


B. J. MARTIN COMPANY INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 
CEntral 6-7150 
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ly a materials handling operation. 
They found much equipment adapt- 
able to postal use already on the 
market. Other specialized machines 
for mail-processing could cut cost, 
but they had to be designed and 
developed. 


The job ahead .. As the new ad- 
ministration prepares to take over, 
postal modernization is still in only 
its most elementary form. Mech- 
anized equipment for moving bulk 
mail is operating productively in 
several of the busiest postal cen- 
ters. But there must still be big 
investments for more bulk handling 
equipment. And the field is still 
wide open for the more specialized 
items, including the highly im- 
portant mail sorting machinery. 

Postmaster General Summerfield 
has attempted to edge the depart- 
ment toward mechanized operations 
as rapidly as funds and experience 
allow. 

In Providence, R.I., where a new, 
completely mechanized post office 
recently was opened, the department 
tasted the whole complex of prob- 
lems that arise in the first stages of 
such a transition. Fears of the em- 
ployes, and misgivings of Corigress 
had to be resolved. Investment in 
processing equipment of relatively 
limited capacity had to be kept with- 
in bounds. 

Postal officials have contended 
that in the long run, mechanization 
probably will not displace many 
of the department’s 500,000 em- 
ployes. Despite the productivity of 
the machines, the increased work- 
load which the department faces is 
expected to keep employment at 
existing levels. 

In Providence, the 
prepared for the transition by sus- 
pending the hiring of postal re- 
placements many months before the 
new equipment was actually avail- 
able. While the work force was re- 
duced by attrition, employes have 


department 


been assured the increased quan- 
tity of mail that will be flowing 
through the center precludes any 
deliberate reduction in the work 
force. 


Congressional participation was 
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also kept to a minimum. With near- 
ly 10,000 post offices to be replaced 
in the immediate future at a cost 
of roughly $2 billion, Mr. Summer- 
field has relied heavily on lease- 
purchase arrangements which en- 
courage private investors to put 
up the buildings. 

The Providence postal center cost 
roughly $26 million to build and 
equip. The building and equipment 
were provided by Intelex Systems, 
Inc., a subsidiary of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. The 
Post Office Department has a long 
term lease. 

While the department pays a 
rental which assures IT&T a good 
return on its investment, the de- 
partment avoided the need to put 
any of the government’s funds into 
mail-processing machines which are 


admittedly of relatively limited ca- 
pacity. Under the agreement, the 
machinery belongs to IT&T, with 
a proviso that more productive ma- 
chines are to be introduced as 
“know-how” advances. 


Obsolescence problem. . The in- 
coming postmaster general need 
only look to the Providence “lab- 
oratory” for proof that obsolescence 
is still a serious problem holding 
back the large-scale introduction of 
mail-processing machines. 

In Providence, mail is handled for 
the first time in U.S. history as an 
industrial operation, simplified and 
controlled by human ingenuity. In- 
stead of the cluttered work-room 
of a decade ago, the Providence 
“laboratory” post office is clean and 
orderly, with mail moving auto- 

Continued on page 104 


New look in mail handling . « twelve operators at 75-foot mechanized letter-sorter 
in Washington, D. C., post office can sort 60,000 letters an hour. 








Vho will make or br 


These are key men in a manufacturing plant... 
members of its “manufacturing operations commit- 
tee.” They work together to help manage the plant. 
They must, because their interests and their respon- 


sibilities interlock. 

When they buy, which they must, it is rare that any- 
body can predict just who among them will make or 
break his sale. 

It therefore makes sense to advertise to as many of 
your possible buying influences as you can, as often 
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When you are selling to manufacturing plants, this 
means advertise in FACTORY... because FACTORY 


reaches more of the men who manage plant opera- 


» sale’ 


as you can. 


tions, at lower cost, than any other businesspaper. 


Note: Photograph taken of actual committee in session at the 
Arma Division plant of American Bosch Arma Corporation, 
Garden City, N. Y. Present are Works Manager, Factory Manager, 
Staff Assistant to the Works Manager, and the Managers of Prod- 
uct Services, Plant Engineering, Tools and Process, Production 


Control, und Test Department. By Leonard Kamsler. 
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matically from one work position 
to another, and with processing al- 
most entirely by automatic culling, 
facing and cancelling and sorting 
machines. 

Yet the machines in this Provi- 
dence laboratory are already semi- 
obsolete. They are better than any- 
thing available elsewhere in the 
world, but they are nowhere near 
as productive as some of the more 
advanced equipment already in fi- 
nal developmental stages. 

Because the state of the art on 
specialized mail-handling machines 
is still fluid, departmental invest- 
ment for the immediate future will 
still be confined to the more con- 
ventional materials handling equip- 
ment. Unless the incoming post- 
master has radically different ideas, 
the transition to automatic process- 
ing machines may still be several 
years away, and there may even be 
time for more competitors to enter 
the lists. 

While the department operates 
35,000 post and handles 
roughly: 66 billion pieces of mail 
annually, about 90% of its traffic 
is through 200 key centers in less 
than 100 metropolitan areas. Cur- 


oflices 


. 
Administration 
or _ 
letter Sorting. 


‘Laboratory’ . 


rent thinking contemplates a pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of 
about $40 million annually for mail- 
processing machines to re-equip 
these 200 key offices over a 10-year 
period. 


What kind of equipment? .. At 
present, vehicles, conveyors, lift 
trucks, etc., continue to get the 
bulk of the department’s equip- 
ment dollars. The vehicle program 
has moved rapidly, with purchases 
of about 7,000 new lightweight ve- 
hicles annually to mechanize the 
movement of mail in the cities and 
the residential suburbs. 

So far, 15 big postal centers have 
been equipped with conveyors that 
eliminate pushing and shoving of 
carts loaded with mail. Another 14 
are being equipped now. To handle 
five million pieces of mail daily in 
the Washington, D.C., post office, for 
instance, six miles of conveyor were 
installed, including a 330-ton steel 
structure. 

Meanwhile, the introduction of 
mail-processing machines has been 
approached on a very limited basis. 
Only a handful of post offices are 
using any sorting machines, and 
only for a small percentage of their 
total work load. 

For the past two years part of 


7, Control Tower, 
8 Parcel Sorting, 


. Scale model gives an idea of operation of new Providence, R. |., post 


office, which is viewed as a “‘laboratory’’ of modern mail handling. 
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the load in the Washington post 
office has been processed through 
sorting machines designed by IT&T, 
which accommodate six operators, 
each capable of processing 50 let- 
ters per minute to 300 destinations. 
Recently a more advanced Pitney- 
Bowes machine was added, with 12 
keyboard positions capable of 60 
letters per minute each. (Burroughs 
Corp. and Cadillac Gage Co. also 
are offering a 12-position sorter.) 

Two factors could force the next 
postmaster general to shift the 
equipment program into high gear. 
One is the increase in mail load. 
Already up from 50 billion pieces 
to 600 billion pieces in eight years 
it shows no sign of leveling off. 

The other factor would be a 
breakthrough toward a mail-proc- 
essing system which would appear 
to meet the needs of the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

New coding equipment already 
being demonstrated by Pitney- 
Bowes points to a big increase in 
the productivity of sorting machines, 
since the machines will no longer 
be tied to the output of a limited 
number of operators. 


‘Speed mail’ ahead? . . Beyond 
the machines which will put mail 
handling on an industrial basis are 
such revolutionary new concepts as 
the facsimile “speed mail” system 
which the department has already 
demonstrated as a potential “de- 
luxe” mail service for the future. 
Here the development team, spear- 
headed by IT&T, also includes 
American Telephone & Telegraph; 
Stromberg-Carlson; Pitney-Bowes; 
Haloid-Xerox; Baum Folding Co.; 
and Bell & Howell. 

After the technicians have com- 
pleted their work, “speed mail” 
still must hurdle formidable techni- 
cal, economic and political barriers. 
In a radio spectrum already heavily 
crowded, “speed mail” will have to 
compete for the radio frequencies 
necessary to support so ambitious 
a service. Moreover, “speed mail” 
cannot become a reality without an 
act of Congress. When the postmas- 
ter general decides to go to Con- 
gress for such legislation, he will 
have to satisfy those who fear that 
“speed mail” will represent unfair 
competition with existing telegraph 
service. * 





BIG NEWS From Boxboard Containers . 


circulation up 30% 
NO INCREASE IN COST! 


SPECIAL NEW-READER PROGRAM INSURES TOTAL COVERAGE OF 
AMERICA’S $3.25 BILLION BOXBOARD CONTAINER INDUSTRY! 


Over 30% more top-quality circulation .. . 
yours via a special plan for new-reader develop- 
ment! Yes, agreement by A.B.C. now permits 
BOXBOARD CONTAINERS to assure complete 
delivery of its $3,250,000,000 market audience 
by adding selective controlled circulation. Here’s 
how. 

Two years ago, BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
initiated a “Market Profile” of the industry—a 
precise delineation of purchasing power based 
on actual production facilities. 


Paid subscriptions up 8% 
in only six months 


Originated as a service to advertisers, the Mar- 
ket Profile also proved a valuable guide for the 
sale of new subscriptions. As a result, paid circu- 
lation shot up over 8% in the first six months 
of 1960 (June A.B.C. Audit) to 3600. 

Now—thanks to the pinpoint facts uncovered 
by our Market Profile—a recent refinement of 
A.B.C. regulations allows us to add some selec- 


tive controlled circulation on top of this record- 
high paid subscriber audience. Result: 1000 care- 
fully chosen readers have been added, effective 
with the January, 1961, issue. 


Total circulation now 4600 


These new readers plus our paid subscribers 
assure you a complete market audience. And 
continued subscription sales indicate 1961 cir- 
culation of about 5000—a 42% “bonus” over 
mid 1960! Yet space rates remain the same! 

Yes, this extra circulation is “on us.” The 
reason: because we feel the reaching and win- 
ning of active new readers will enable us to do 
a better job for more advertisers . . . old and 
new. 

Now more than ever, you get more audience at 
less cost in BOXBOARD CONTAINERS. Why 
not find out now how the economics of highly 
selective circulation, high pass-along readership 
and pinpoint market data can get results for your 
product. 


Write or phone today for detailed information: “The Market Profile of the boxboard 
container industry”; “Merchandising Services for Boxboard Container advertisers”; 


“Boxboard Containers New-Reader program for 196] 


” 
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The Reynolds Metals 
Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 
accurately how to roast 
meat or poultry in Reynolds 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks 
require complex calculations. 
Within days we came up av 
with a 2” x 5%” Slide-Chart p yg f 
that gives the answer with C iT id 
one move of the slide! Over ‘“ - 
six million have been ordered d = 1] t 
and are being distributed S C C af S 
to dealers. And we produced es 
the six million in seven 
weeks for $60,000.00 ess 
than the client anticipated! 
Why not drop us » "ne and 
find out how Pe af can 
put your pr .’s facts 
at the angertips? 


_— 


million 
women how 
im, to roast with 
> = Reynolds 
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Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery 
and prices will amaze you. 


Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart 
is to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We’ll tell 

you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and 
we’ll show you comparable jobs we’ve done. 


can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts ae *. 
a 


TesTED wavs TO 
SUAD SALES 
end CUT SALES CORT 


i+ 


PERRYGRAF« | ¥eleueaeaiaiamenanaas 


150-6 S. Barrington Ave., L. A. 49, Cal. 
1500-6 Madison St., Maywood, Ill. 


slide-charts 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


1201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial ad tips 


theck points to consider on market re 
rch and analysis, media selection, in 
1 copy, layout and design, produc 
1 techniques, public relations, merchan 
dising and collateral material are outlined 
in this illustrated 28-page booklet prepared 
by Keyes, Martin & Co., 80 Morris Ave. 
springfield, N. J. 
Seven case histories of successful sales 
campaigns are described as well as ten 
examples of original collateral material 


employed by various companies. 


1202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Iron and steel market 


The market for irons and steels within 
a cross-section of original equipment and 
other hardgoods manufacturing plants has 
been analyzed in a survey conducted by 
Materials in Design Engineering, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22. 

This 18-page study, based on informa- 

btained from 572 plants in the United 
tates, includes market data on steel and 
forms. All data are grouped by S.I.C 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


OEM sales map 


nic original equipment market 

for manufacturers who want 

luate their total sales effort or indi- 

product sales effort, against an es- 

tablished norm for each state of the union. 

Prepared by Electronic Equipment Engi- 

neering, 172 S. Broadway, White Plains, 

this map is color coded to indicate 

spective states’ design activity on 72 
specific, different electronic products. 
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° Send for these free selling tools 


1204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Export analysis 


A 22x15” chart showina 1959 ULS. ex- 
ports of air conditioning and refrigeration 
products has been published by American 
Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Material on this chart includes the item 
exported, the number of units sent, and 
the total value of each group of exports. 
Products are also listed by total value in 
fecipient countries on five continents. 


1208 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Corporate personality 


A study of the corporate personality of 
“industry giants’ holding military prime 
contracts, as appraised by a pcmoel of 
1,000 business executives, has been pro- 
duced by Nation’s Business, 711 Third Ave. 
New York 1 


The survey report includes the rispond- 


ing executives’ evaluation of the compa- 
nies’ progress «and prospects for future 
growth and contains verbatim comments 
as well as a list of companies involved 
in the survey. 


1206 /'Circle en Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian market 


Canadien market data und media infor- 
mation are featured in this 36-page bro- 
chure prepared by Canadian Business, 
300 St. Sacrament St., Montreal, Quebec. 

A breakdown of 59 geographical regions 
reveals. personal disposable income for 
1959 in dollars and percentages, popula- 
tion today and 1965/1970 projected popu- 
lation, and percentage of Canadian popu- 
lation in each region. Factory shipments’ 
value in 16 industries also is. quoted. 


1207 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Design engineers 

The Canadian market and the projected 
capital investment planned for the next 
ten -years in various industries are dis- 
cussed in this four-page account produced 





Ss. 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


by Design Engineering. 
Ax Toronto 2, Ontario. 
! sed also are functions and key prob- 
lems of today’s design engineer, his. re- 
sponsibilities, and what he specifies in 
general categories to design original equip- 
ment in 15 different industrial markets. 


481 University 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market development 

Identification of key specifying and buy- 
ing factors, adequate market coverage, 
and prediction of new product acceptance 
are topics covered in. a 16-page booklet 
released by Waldie & Briggs, 221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1. 
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Danger signs 


in market 


de 


ve slop pment 


planning are listed, with an explanation of 
and commentary on the significance of the 
various signs and methods tc 


them. 


counteract 


1209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil and gas market data 


Charts, maps and graphs are 
in this 36-page illustrated market analysis 
prepared by Pipe Line Industry, P. ©. Box 
2608, Houston, Texas. 


Information is given 


included 


on market outlook, 


industry trends, buying patterns and buy 
ing power, capital expenditures arid plant 


investments. 


Also included are facts on 
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crude oil, products and gas transmission 
systems, and a list of U. S. pipe line com- 


panies ond contractors. 


1210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Selling wood products firms 


Based of representative 
wood product manufacturers, this 32-page 


on a survey 


report contains data on actual and planned 
material handling 
amount of 


equipment purchases 
improvements and type and 
existing conveyorization. 
Other statistics included in this report, 
prepared by Wood & Wood Products, 59 
Chicago 3, cover trucks and 
equipment, data grouped 
addition 
there are data on average life of trucks 


E. Monroe, 
handling with 
by indusiry classification. In 
and trailers, plus actual and proposed pur- 
chases of steel strapping 
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123.4/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Latin American Beverages 


the Latin American bev- 
brewing and 


Three phases of 
erage industry, soft drinks, 
wineries/ distilleries are discussed in this 
16-page illustrated booklet prepared by 
El Embotellador, 9 E. 35th St., New York, 
16. 

In ‘addition to discussing the Latin Amer- 
ican market generally, the report covers 
consumption figures for beer and soft 
drinks, economic data for Latin American 
countries, dollar volume of U. §&. imports, 
plents, equipment, vending and franchises 


1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Quebec as a market 


Cemada’s French-speaking industrial 
market is analyzed briefly in this brochure 
released by Equipment Industriel, 146 
Bates Rd., Montrsal 26, Quebec. Statistics 
on Quebec's manufacture of durable goods 
are given in chart form and cover such in- 
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dustries as electrical apparatus, railway 
rolling stock, petroleum refining, pulp and 
paper, etc. 

Also included are siatistical charts on 
Quebec's manufacturing growth since 1946 
and new manufacturing establishmenis 
that have gone up in the 1950-1959 period. 


1213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sample gummed labels 


A sample book containing “examples of 
various label applications, plus removable 
swatches of gummed labels on_ different 
colored stock, has been released by the 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Div., Minne- 
sota Mining & Mig. Co., 6850 S. Harlem 
Ave., Bedford Park, Ill. 

Other information ‘in the sample book 
includes specification data on sizes, color 
and type of press ori which the stock can 
be used to best advantage in view of its 
ability to stay flat even when subjected to 
wide temperature and humidity variation. 


1214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ontario market survey 


Condensed into 12 pages from a 96- 
page report, this market survey of north- 
western Ontario features maps illustrating 
post-war expansion and principal trading 
areas, charts on proposed orojects and 
those under way, general statistics and 
key market centers. 

This survey, prepared by the Research 
Dept. of Trade & Commerce, 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada, 
also includes commentaries expiaining the 
significance of the data to investors and 
manufacturers. 


12158/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial scale models 


Scale models of various types of indus- 
trial equipment and installations such as 
factories, foundries, laboratories, plarits 
and power units are illustrated in this 
eight-page booklet prepared by” Knight Ia- 
dustrial Models, Inc.. 549 W. Randlopi, 
Chicago 6. 

Also included in.the pamphlet \are stale 
models of industrial products such as 
presses, drop hammers, milling machines, 
tank cars, induction heating installations, 
farm equipment and dairy and ice cream 
processing equipment. 
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December 


10-14.. 


12-15.. 


The Canners Show, Chicago, Ill. 


Atomic Industrial Forum’s Western 
Atom Fair, Masonic Memorial 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Industrial Building Exposition & 
Congress, New York City. 


AAAS Exposition of Science & In- 
dustry, Philadelphia. 


January 


9-13.. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Coho Hall, Detroit. 


-National House Builders Associ- 


ation of Canada, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


- Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 


Association Convention and Build- 
ing Products Exposition, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


--Plant Maintenance and Engineer- 


ing Show, International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago. 


- Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 


2.National Association of Home 
Builders Convention and Exposi- 
tion, McCormick Hall, Chicago. 


30-Feb. 2.Concrete Industries Exposition, 


Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


February 


6-10. 


- Western Merchandise Mart, San 


Francisco. 


- Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers 


Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi 


cage 


-Lumber Dealers Association of 


Western Pennsylvania, Penn 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


International Heating & Air Con- 
ditioning Exposition, Chicago, III. 


Material Handling Institute’s Pa- 
cific Coast Show, Cow Palace, San 
Francisco. 


27-Mar.3.Carpet Production Exhibition, 
Earl's Court, London, England. 


March 


-Southern Safety Conference & Ex- 
position, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


. ASME Gas Turbine Power Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation, Coliseum, Chicago. 


National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Corrosion Show, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. 


National Paper Trade Association 
of US., Waldorf Astoria, New 
York. 


Institute of Radio Engineers, Coli 
seum, New York. 


Western Metal Congress & Exposi 
tion, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 


North Atlantic Highway Industries 
Show, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 


City. 


- ASME Oil & Gas Power 
& Exhibit, Jung Hotel 
leans. 


-.Southern California Retail 
Association, Ambassador 


Los Angeles. 


- Institute of Radio Engineers 
western Conference & Electr 
Show, Municipal Auditorium 
las, Tex 








CLIENTS 
EXPECT MORE 
FROM 


GENERAL EXHIBITS 


SUPERIOR DESIGN 


QUALITY STANDARDS 
ENGINEERED ANIMATION 


BETTER GRAPHICS 


ERECTING AND DISMANTLING 


z= 


FOR YOUR NEXT EXHIBIT 
CONSULT 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, IIL. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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This Society of the Plastics Industry display at the 1961 
National Auto Show...a wire skeleton supporting the more 
than 300 plastics components in today’s cars...forecasts a 
bright future for plastics sales. For, by 1970, the poundage 
of plastics per car is expected to triple. 

More parts per pound, less cost per part—the 22 lbs. of 
plastics parts in the 1961 models replace an estimated 150 
lbs. of metals. But that’s only half the story. Plastics ma- 
terials have broken the bonds that bound designers, for 
these man-made materials provide a wider selection of 
physical properties than is available in the entire range of 
metals... besides being less costly to fabricate, finish and 
install. 

Based on 1961 industry estimates, the sale of plastics ma- 
terials for cars alone will exceed 150 million pounds. Add 
the innumerable applications in the construction field, in 
home and office appliances, furniture, packaging, boating, 
luggage and other items, and you have a tremendous mar- 
ket. For the thousands of companies who make, mold and 
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COLOR AND TEXTURE, DUKge 
EASE OF CLEANING Wisng, OMMAbi: 


finish plastics all require materials, machines, motors, tools, 
dies and a host of other equipment, supplies and services. 

The best way to reach this mushrooming market is 
through the pages of MODERN pPLasTics—the dominant 
magazine in the field, with more editorial material, more 
paid subscriptions and more advertising than all other plas- 
tics publications combined. 

A brand new brochure—MopDERN pPLastics and The 
Changing Plastics Market—explores and explains the changes 
that are taking place in the field. This booklet, as well as 
our 1961 Market and Media Data File, may be secured 
from our nearest office. Write for your copy today. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years 
Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 
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Drawing vs. photograph in ‘catalog’ ads 


Gg@y These two ball bearing advertisements appeared recently in 
the same issue of Purchasing. Although both are catalog-type ads, 
the New Departure illustration is made up of drawings while the 
Fafnir ad uses photographs. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 112. 
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TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 
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PRODUCTS FINISHING 
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in the 
''finishes-on-metal” field 


products 
finishing 


leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST COST. .....just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 
- + « more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2 
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& 
| which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= Both of these ads received ex- 
actly the scores of 21% 
“noted” and 9% “read most.” In 
evaluating the ads, Daniel Starch 
& Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., com- 
mented: 

“The two ads illustrate the vari- 
ous types of ball bearings manu- 
factured, but one of the main dif- 
ferences in them occurs in the fact 
that Fafnir uses a series of photo- 


same 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 111 





WY 


graphs to show its products while 
New Departure uses drawings. 
“Although the ads received the 
same readership scores, the Fafnir 
ad is more cluttered and we might 
speculate as to whether the Fafnir 
ad with the photographs would have 
done better than the drawing if it 
had not been such a busy ad.” 
The scores, reported by the Starch 
organization, are as follows: 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 








21 20 9 


14] 144 173 


FAFNIR 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


© Noted dencies th 


readers who, when interviewed, said they 


remembered having seen an ad—whether 


iated the ad with the 


not they as 


advertiser 


© Seen-Associated denotes the 


cent of readers who said they rememtk 


seeing the ad and associated it wit 


name of the product or advertiser 


} @ Read Most denotes the per 


2) 21 9 





tells the relationship be- 


per hundred readers (who 


Cost Ratio 


tween the cost 


t 


noted” for example) for a specific ad and 


the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
“ost rat of 175 example, would 
75% 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
100 the me 


average cost. ratic 


ati for 
mean that the ad “stopped” more 


par being and representing 
Thus 


is above average; 


dian a cost 


below 100 
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“So the electric- 
utility market is a 


big one... how 
can | reach it 


most effectively?” 


The most effective way to reach the 
dynamic electric-utility market is to ad- 
vertise regularly in Electric Light and 
Power magazine. Why? because, for one 
reason, its circulation is different . . . 
different because it is the creation of 
utilities themselves and because it is 
monitored by utility management. It is 
different because it is directed only to 
executive readership and specifically by 
name and title to those who have author- 
ity to make buying decisions. 

This utility-selected, utility-monitored 
circulation is the result of nearly 40 years 
of collaboration between utility manage- 
ment and EL&P editors, both striving to 
provide the men who buy and specify 
with information that will enable them to 
make the right decisions. Verification of 
this readership is 95.32% and average 
turnover is only 9%. 

EL&P’s precision circulation benefits 
advertisers in several important ways. It 
reaches all buying influences without 
waste; it provides a large exclusive audi- 
ence that can be reached in no other way; 
and, it provides the stability of reader- 
ship so essential to the building of prod- 
uct acceptance. 

Call the EL&P office nearest you for 
the whole story about EL&P. 


CHICAGO—CEntral 6-3690 
CLEVELAND—PRospect 1-0505 
DALLAS—LAkeside 1-1266 
DENVER—KEystone 4-4669 
HOUSTON—JAckson 9-6711 

LOS ANGELES—DUnkirk 7-5391 
NEW YORK—MUrray Hill 3-8432 
PORTLAND—CApitol 2-5146 

SAN FRANCISCO—EXbrook 7-5377 
SEATTLE—MAin 3-3766 


EL&P is different in other ways too... 


EL&P’s 1960 MARKET, represented by new construc- 
tion budgets totaling $4.3-billion, is brisk. Spending is 
on schedule say most utilities of a large number 
recently queried. All factors point to still larger budg- 
ets for 1961. 


EL&P’s EDITORIAL practice of presenting more complete 
answers to changing technical and management prob- 
lems has built an author-preference for this magazine. 
As a result, a substantial number of significant devel- 
opments are seen first or most completely in EL&P. 


EL&P’s RESEARCH, which includes Eastman, Starch, 
and its own Reader-Data-Graph studies, measures 
reader-response of utility management to each adver- 
tisement and each editorial unit. In addition to pub- 
lishing guidance, this research provides market infor- 
mation of immediate value. 


READER RESPONSE, evidenced by vast numbers of 

inquiries, reprint orders, answers to questionnaires, 

comments, testimonials, and quotations are adequate 

proof that EL&P editors are consistently providing 
what’s needed when needed. 

> f ilo ceeasnnaaee 7 

om fe 


The only magazine serving the electric utility industry exclusively! 
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who is he? 


We call him Mr. Gas Distribution, 
a very real person with very real 
fingers on the purse strings of a very 
identifiable $1.2 billion market. 


We call him Mr. Gas Distribution, 
representing a group of engineering/ 
operating specialists which is too 
potent, too important, to be handled 
as an editorial stepchild. 


We call him Mr. Gas Distribution, 
a post-war personality created by 
the natural gas industry’s phenom- 
enal growth at the distribution end 
of the pipeline. 


We call him Mr. Gas Distribution, 
a typical American Gas Journal sub- 
scriber. We serve him exclusively 
and apparently he appreciates it. 
AG/J is one of the few industrial 
books UP on all counts! 


American 


GStrnal 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING © DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Based on time and skill 








IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


How do pr agencies 


charge for their services? 


© Recent articles on industrial pub- 
lic relations have glossed over or 
ignored an important aspect—how 
much does it cost? I believe the 
pricing of outside publicity work 
warrants complete discussion, since 
there seems to be a wide range of 
prices, as well as quality and extent 
of service rendered, in both special- 
ly-contracted publicity projects and 
in complete pr counseling programs. 
—Public relations -manager of a 
midwest machine tool manufacturer. 


dgy Essentially the basis for all pr 
and publicity charges, IM learned in 
its “Problems” poll of pr firm ex- 
ecutives, is the time—whether esti- 
mated or actual—expended by peo- 
ple skilled in counseling and cre- 
ative work. Added to this is the cost 
of using the specialized facilities and 
contacts of the agency and other 
items normally described as over- 
head, plus a legitimate margin of 
profit. Out-of-pocket expenses for 
travel, phone, entertaining, etc., and 
such production costs as mimeo- 
graphing and photography are us- 
ually billed to the client at cost, in 
addition to the prearranged fee. 

The three main elements—time, 
overhead and profit—may be 
charged off by a number of differ- 
ent methods. The independent ac- 
counting firm of Price Waterhouse 
& Co., which is retained by Hill & 
Knowlton, New York pr firm, lists 
five methods currently in use by 
public relations firms, and our re- 
spondents brought to light a number 
of variations on the five. 

Before going any further, perhaps 


some generalizations should be made 
answering the primary question our 
“problem” is concerned with—how 
much does it cost? 


1. Regardless of the method of 
charging, the ultimate amount billed 
to an account should be about the 
same at year’s end. The various 
methods used merely break down 
the total annual fee in different ways 
—some methods are designed to 
show variations in the amounts of 
activity month by month, for in- 
stance, while others level it out over 
a year. Again, the overhead and 
profit may be included in a flat an- 
nual fee, in a monthly retainer, or 
in a carefully-formulated hourly 
time charge for creative staff, each 
staff man-hour including not only 
salary but a proportionate amount 
of overhead and profit. To misquote 
an old saw, no matter how you slice 
it, it’s still—public relations. 


2. The ultimate cost to a company 
for outside public relations work 
should be about the same as, or 
even less then, what the company 
would pay for the same work ex- 
ecuted by its own staff in its own 
offices, based on a realistic appraisal 
of the cost of employing people of 
comparable talent and experience. 


3. Almost all the agencies answer- 
ing discouraged or actually refused 
“one-shot” publicity jobs or pr proj- 
ects. Some would take them only if 
they were for clients already “in the 
house” who had a project not cov- 
ered or budgeted for in the annual 
fee agreement. Others admitted 

Continued on page 116 
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can you afford to overlook dhe market 
which participates in all growth industries ? 


Wherever industry is moving ahead to meet the challenge of the 6O’s...missiles, 
construction equipment, appliances, autos, electronics, airplanes, submarines...you 
find foundries playing a significant role. Today, the foundry market ranks fifth 
among all manufacturing. An important market...a 62 billion market! It takes 
concentration to sell it. Your salesmen know this. They don’t waste time and money 
with half-hearted selling efforts. But what about your advertising? Are you relying on 
cover-all, horizontal publications to deliver your sales messages? Only FOUNDRY can 
provide enough penetration, enough readership, to do an adequate job. It reaches over 
80,000 buying influences in the foundries accounting for 
98% of industry’s melting capacity. Ask your FOUNDRY Fo UJ ¥ D RY : ay EN 
representative for our Marketing Guide to the Metal pubicaton GOED 
Casting Market, or write for a copy today. The Business Magazine of the Metal Casting Market 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 114 


charging more for special projects 
than the same amount of work 
would cost on a continuing basis. 
Several said they would agree to 
take on a special project—partic- 
ularly one involving a survey— 
where they felt it would lead to a 
full-time program for the client. 


Price range . . A sampling of ac- 
tual prices charged by the agencies 
we queried ranged from a low of 
$1,000 a month to an admitted high 
of just under $8,000 a month. (We 
say “admitted,” knowing that occa- 
sionally higher fees been 
charged by those surveyed, who have 
either demurred at revealing any 
absolute fee charged, or who were 
led, by modesty, to underprice their 
abilities.) The price range men- 
tioned most was from $1,000 to $4,000 
monthly. 

‘Charles Mathieu, head of the New 
York agency of the same name 
(which he describes as medium- 
size and specializing in industrial 
clients), states his minimum for any 
account is $1,500, with some month- 
ly fees running as high as $4,000. In 
addition to time and work estimates, 
his fees, on a monthly retainer basis, 
take into account the gross sales of 
the client. 

On a project basis, Mr. Mathieu 
admits the fee problem is more dif- 
ficult, but ventures that they are 
probably slightly higher than on a 
monthly retainer basis. “In the case 
of a proxy fight which might last 
only two months, for example,” he 


have 


points out, “we have charged as 
much as $6,000 a month, realizing 
we would be working virtually day 
and night.” 

The relatively 


large Chicago- 


Contributing agencies 


reauest r pricina informa 


i include: Barber & Baar Associates, 
New York; Carl Byoir & Associates, New 
York; Ted Cox Associates, Chicago; Ket- 
chum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh; Hill 
Philip Lesly Co., 
Yhicag Charles Mathieu & Co., New 


& Knowlton, New York 


York; Perry-Brown, Inc., Cincinnati; and 
Scott J. Saunders Associates, San 
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based Philip Lesly Co., according to 
executive vice-president Ken Jack- 
son, reports annual fees ranging all 
the way from $24,000 to $90,000. 
With the two exceptions noted 
above, this company will not take a 
job on a project basis. Such an ex- 
ception was the intensive “Zoomatic” 
camera introduction done for Bell & 
Howell, a regular Lesly customer. 
B&H arranged for the introduction 
on a special project basis, since it 
had not been budgeted for in ad- 
vance. 


More than one system . . Several 
respondents said they used more 
than one method of billing clients. 
The Lesly company, for instance, 
uses two—flat monthly fee plus out- 
of-pocket and production expenses; 
and monthly retainer plus hourly 
time charges for staff work done 
(and plus the same expenses, of 
course). In the latter case, the re- 
tainer covers executive supervision 
and counseling, overhead and profit, 
while the hourly time charges re- 
flect the salaries of the creative staff 
which has worked on the account. 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, New 
York advertising and public rela- 
tions agency, has four billing plans 
for its public relations services: 
e Fixed monthly or annual fee. This 
varies according to the amount of 
work involved, and from client to 
client. 
e Hourly time charge. This varies 
according to the skill of the account 
people doing the work. 
e Project fee. This may cover only 
the creative aspects of a project 
which the client will produce him- 
self: (as in the designing of a bro- 
chure), or may cover everything 
concerned with staging a plant open 
house. 
® Consulting fee. This may cover a 
single project, a group of projects, or 
may be a continuing arrangement 
over a period of time. It may be 
based on actual time consumed, or 
there may be an estimated fixed fee, 
which may be negotiated upward or 
downward, based on actual time 
records kept. 


Plus commission . . In addition to 
fees and time charges, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove (unlike agencies 
dealing solely in public relations) 
charges the usual agency commis- 


sion on billable items of production. 

Ted Cox, of Ted Cox Associates, 
Chicago, employs the same two 
basic methods as does the Lesly 
company. Mr. Cox’s remarks con- 
cerning man hours estimated for a 
job or program are illuminating: 
“We maintain a constant study of 
our total monthly costs and reduce 
these figures to the cost per hour for 
each of our executives. The hourly 
cost is the executive’s hourly salary 
figure, plus the overhead assigned 
to that hour. Ultimate costs to the 
client range around three times ex- 
ecutive man-hour costs. Ours is no 
exception.” 

He points out that man hours 
charged are for actual time spent on 
the client’s program. It doesn’t in- 
clude agency conferences, coffee 
breaks, education or personal time. 
Overhead includes secretarial and 
production salaries, office rental and 
utility costs, staff education, publi- 
cations, and office equipment which 
would also be paid by the client if 
he hired his own pr executives. 

In the final analysis, it is up to the 
industrial pr department head to 
evaluate recommended programs 
and choose the counselor who will 
do the best job for the least money. 

Scott Saunders, Scott J. Saunders 
Associates, San Carlos, Cal., sug- 
gests five rules for company officers 
to follow in awarding a contract: 


1. First judge several 
publicity agencies. 

2. Be satisfied that the agency se- 
lected can handle the job. 

3. Understand the cost structure 
and agree to it. y; 

4. Budget for expenses and pro- 
duction costs, additionally. 

5. Above all, never try to get more 
time and effort than you pay for. 


industrial 


Similarly, the pr counselor cannot 
price himself out of the market be- 
cause of an arbitrary formula. Flex- 
ibility, reflecting supply and de- 
mand, and the size, prestige and 
sales record of the client, is inevit- 
able. 

Fortunately, most public relations 
practitioners have the attitude 
spelled out by New York counselors, 
Barber & Baar Associates: “We have 
made it a firm policy to under- 
promise and over-deliver—a good 
policy for preventing fee problems 
between us and our clients.” ® 
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IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 


IN BUFFALO, N.Y. 10 of the 13 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 


IN KALAMAZOO, MICH. 4 of the 4 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors ‘pay to read American Artisan. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 11 of the. 13 KEY* Sheet Metal 


Contractors pay to read American Artisan. 


* Those who do 75-80% of the total volume 


No other book comes close to this performance pattern. Year after 
year field surveys demonstrate how effectively AMERICAN ARTISAN gets 
through to your most important sales targets. AMERICAN ARTISAN attracts and 
holds as paying subscribers those who do the bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting, as well as 
dominate in Central Residential Air Conditioning and Warm Air Heating. 
Tremendous sales potential! The average KEY contractor in 1959 
purchased and used a total of 319.4 tons of sheet metal... 
employed 23.1 journeymen. Write today for complete market survey information 
plus data on AMERICAN ARTISAN, the acknowledged leading publication. 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. ABD @ 
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Billions of Dollars 


NEW BOND OFFERINGS OF 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
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FINANCIAL ECONOMIST 
NEW YORK CITY 








Times are good and getting better — in the 
public works market. Demands for construction 
and maintenance of city, county and state facilities 
mount increasingly. Financing is being approved 
in ever-growing volume. Make sure your adver- 
tising in PUBLIC WORKS Publications is keep- 


ing pace with this booming market. 


PUBLIC WORKS Publications offer: 


1. Proven periodical readership among engineers and techni- 
cal administrative officials who specify, recommend or 
direct the purchase of equipment, materials or services. 


2. Help in effective distribution of sales literature. 


3. Market research to pinpoint areas of current activity. 


Ask for an up-to-date demonstration on how these elements can 
give a big boost to the marketing of your product in this industry. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgeweod, N. J. 
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@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 

@ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 

@ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 

@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 





SPI SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Chosen best sales promotion idea for 


December, GRS&W’s ‘Plan Ahead’ 


Calendar gives advance notice of 


trade shows ahead, plugs its professional 


services as experienced exhibit 


builders with cartoons depicting the 


perils of do-it-yourself tactics 


and allowing insufficient time . . 


Calendar heckles 


prospects into 


SUNDAY 


4 35 6 


MONDAY 


Specialized at-the-show 
services are best handled by expenenced diaplaymen 


1960 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


ae ae 
1.8 eS 


2b Mb 6 WV 
8 19 20 21 22 23 24 


29 26 27 28 29 30 


MAKE TRADE SHOW SELLING SUCCESSFUL 


wiser show exhibit decisions 


Geéy A calendar issued in mid- 
June, listing industrial show dates 
coming up three months in advance 
of the month shown on each page, 
sounds unusual, to be sure. But it 
is precisely these two unusual fea- 
tures that are the key to making 
the Plan-Ahead Exhibit Calendar 
an effective promotional tool for 
GRS&W (Gardner, Robinson, Stier- 
heim & Weis, Inc.), a Pittsburgh 
firm that designs and builds trade 
show exhibits. 

Perennially frustrated by procras- 
tinators and late-starters among 
show exhibitors, and perhaps losing 
out entirely on some exhibit con- 


struction jobs because a particular 
show was not remembered or 
known about in time, GRS&W de- 
cided to remedy the situation by 
printing a calendar with a built-in 
three-month advance warning. Thus 
the month of July, for example, 
lists October show dates, and the 
page for August lists November 
dates, etc. 

Since shows during the vacation 
months of July and August are 
practically non-existent, these two 
months are skipped in listing shows, 
and the calendar pages for April, 
May and June of 1961 list shows 
in September, October and No- 


vember, respectively, giving a five- 
month grace period for the ’61 show 
season. 

Publishing and distributing the 
calendar in June also gets it into 
the show-planners’ hands well be- 
fore the fall season starts, and lets 
them see the year’s shows in ad- 
vance for more careful choosing, 
planning, and if necessary, budget- 
ing beforehand. ‘ 


No excuse . . Such a calendar on 
the wall of an advertising or sales 
promotion manager leaves him 
without an excuse to hide behind 
in planning ahead for his trade 
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Basic tool 
for creating 
high 
performance 


advertising 


This is a symboi for one of the most 
important ingredients you will ever put 
into your advertising . . . the careful 
planned digging for pertinent (and often 
overlooked) facts about your business, 
your products, your markets. 


Building advertising campaigns based on 
this kind of planned digging for facts 
takes more time, energy, and leg work. 
We know it, because we do it. But it 
pays off for our clients in high perform- 
ance advertising that consistently gets 
extra readership, extra attention for 
their products. 


We'd like to show you how this tech- 
nique of gathering ‘“‘data-in-depth”’ can 
help your advertising dollars work with 
greater efficiency. 


Our phone: RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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Announcing Specially- 
drawn cartoon ad for an- 
nouncing calendar 
ability promotes not only 
the calendar but the idea 
that time—both enough 
of it, 
advance—is a 


avail- 


and sufficiently in 
principal 
factor in successful trade 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 14.) 


«++A TIME-HONORED PHRASE IN THIS BUSINESS 


Time is one of the principal factors in effective trade 
show planning and production. Regardless of the 
amount of creativity, energy and money expended on 
your exhibit, it will fall short of its potential effective- 
ness if there is insufficient time to prepare it. 


To help break the perennial cycle of late starts on show 
planning and construction, GRS&W has prepared a 
different kind of calendar . . . one which is an auto- 
matic reminder of coming trade shows and exhibits. 


Each month, with the help of this new calendar, you'll 
know what shows are coming up three months ahead. 
The month of July for example will list the show dates 
for October, the month of August for November, etc, 


The calendar is attractively designed in two colors with 
each page featuring a Famous Last Word Cartoon. It 
Starts with July, 1960 and ends June, 1961. 


This unique, functional Calendar is yours 
FREE. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
Detow 





Grsaw 
5875 Contre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Please send me the new GRS&W Pre-Show Calendar, 


Name 


show exhibiting. Calendar 
GRS&W’‘s 


professional services. 


itself promotes 





S675 CENTRE AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 
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City. Zone, State 


"WEXT YEAR, WERE GONNA START EARLIER” 


CS 








show displays. It further points out, 
through a “Famous Last Word” car- 
toon on each page, the various 
perils that await the exhibitor who 
commits such real or imagined boo- 
boos as not calling upon a pro- 
fessional exhibit builder (such as 
GRS&W, naturally), trying to em- 
phasize too many points in an ex- 
hibit (and ending up telling noth- 
ing), or pre-empting the artist’s 
creative talents by giving him too 
many design suggestions. 

These carton illustrations are 
from the company’s current adver- 
tising campaign. They not only add 
a light and humorous touch to the 
calendar but also preach, in an in- 
offensive manner, good exhibit 
practices which may _ ultimately 
obviate future pitfalls as well as 
build better customer-relations: for 
GRS&W. An added factor in choos- 
ing the ad cartoons for illustrations: 
their use saved the expense of 
creating new illustrations for the 
calendar. 

The Plan-Ahead Exhibit Calendar 
was first announced in a specially- 


prepared Famous Last Word ad, 
appropriately titled “Next Year, 
We’re Gonna Start Earlier.” It was 
also offered in a direct mail piece 
and publicized through new litera- 
ture releases to trade papers. 


Convincing copy .. The direct 
mail piece explained why the 
calendar makes sense: 


What's the date today? 


According to the calendar, it’s still 
April. 

In our plant, and probably in yours, 
it’s just about the end of July. At 
least, our work is scheduled that far 
ahead. Advertising and display work 
are like that. 


In another few weeks, we are going 
to send you a calendar starting with 
the month of July. To a lot of peo- 
ple, It won’t make much sense. On 
each month’s page there will be a 
list of important show dates coming 
up—three months later. 

To you and to us, it’s the only kind 
of calendar that makes sense. You 
have to work at least that far ahead, 
in this business. 


There's still plenty of time for us 
to get together with you on some 
vontinued on page 122 
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In most industries the management man went to business school and doesn’t 
concern himself with design problems. 

In most industries the design engineer doesn’t concern himself 

with management problems. 

The electronics man is different. 

Look at his badge. It reads Research-Design-P roduction-Management. 

His interests are in any or all of the four areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics man his engineering background 
enables him to influence the purchase of electronic components and equipment. 
Your advertising must reach him if you are to sell electronic goods. 

This is the strength of electronics, the one magazine published weekly and edited 
to reach this engineering oriented electronics man, wherever he is. 





THE ELECTRONICS MAN 2 @ (iat) 
“guys” wuaT HE reaps In... CELE CTtronics Ww 

and in the electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication » 330 West 42nd Street >New York 36,N.Y, 





Dickman is December Idea Man 


@ Bob Dickman, sales vice-president of 
GRS&W, is a young ‘old-timer’ in the dis- 
play business. His first job was with Gardner 
Displays in 1937, serving in just about every 
capacity, from stock room boy to builder, 
shipper and purchasing agent. Except for a 
four-year stint in the Navy, he remained 
with this company until 1950, when he and 
a few others left to form their own company. Mr. Dickman is an 
active member of the Pittsburgh Ad Club, the AIA, and the Ex- 
hibit Producers and Designers Association. 
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of your up-coming shows. For your 
convenience, we've listed the impor- 
tant show dates for May, June and 
July on the reverse side of this tab. 
Fill in the reply card below to re- 
serve a copy of GRS&W’s “Plan- 
Ahead Calendar.” 


Over 4,000 of the two-color cal- 
endars were printed, and by Au- 
gust 80% had already’ been dis- 


tributed in response to 
After receiving their copies, many 
persons sent in requests for addi- 
tional copies for 
others in their organization. 

Because of the unusually heavy 
demand for this off-beat but prac- 
tical promotional calendar, Bob 
Dickman, sales manager for GRS&W 
and Jerry Matalan, account ex- 
ecutive for Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, 
GRS&W’s agency, have already 
started plans for next year’s Plan- 
Ahead Exhibit Calendars. 


Space spoof draws crowds to private show 








. Alkco tabloid announc- 
ing new recessed lighting fixtures called 


Hoax coaxes . 
“‘Space-Lites’”’ has interplanetary inva- 


sion theme, features ominous headline 
and fake art photo of the invasion. 
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In a sensational take-off on the 
radio hoax of the ’30s based on H. 
G. Wells’ Martian 


gether a _ tabloid with 


draw an audience from one Miami 
Beach hotel, where the National 
Electrical Contractors 


other hotel three miles away where 


Alkco’s newest lighting fixture, the | 


“Space-Lite,” was being introduced. 
Steve DeHaven, the company’s 
advertising and sales promotion 


manager, hired three newsboys to | 


storm the lobby of the convention 
hotel shouting the headline of the 
“Extra” edition and give away the 
papers. Once the contractors were 
reading the papers, Alkco girls 
passed through the crowd and 
handed out invitations printed on 
the “Alkcorylic” diffusing material 





requests. | 


distribution to | 





invasion story, | 
Alkco Mfg. Co., Chicago, put to- | 
headlines | 
screaming, “Space-Lites from Alkco | 
Invade Florida Coast.” Object: to | 


Association | 
convention was being held, to an- 


Why men who spend money 
for business publications 
single themselves out as 

worth-while targets 
for advertising 


Does the fact that a man will pay for 
a business magazine subscription guar- 
antee his readership? 

An honest answer must be: Not al- 
ways. However, the fact that he will 
put up his money is a good indication 
that the subscriber wants the magazine, 
and that he intends to read it. 

Once he has expressed this desire, he 
naturally retains full freedom of choice. 
If he doesn’t read the publication with 
any degree of regularity, he won’t con- 
tinue to pay for it. In fact, it has been 
a long-standing McGraw-Hill policy to 
refund the unexpired portion of a sub- 
scription if the purchaser is not satisfied 
with the magazine’s contents. 

One of our own Laboratory of Adver- 
tising Performance studies (1195.1) 
shows nearly three times as many read- 
ers among paid subscribers as among 
those who received the same publica- 
tion free. It also shows that those who 
paid found the magazine ‘most useful’ 
by a ratio of over 4 to 1. 

Our policy of paid circulation seems 
to us the most natural and normal way 
of “doing business” with both our read- 
ers and advertisers. We believe that 
our policy of insisting on paid subscrip- 
tions provides a more responsive, recep- 
tive and informed audience . . . thus 
helping you receive maximum impact 
for your advertising dollar. 


=. McGraw-Hill «& 


@ “PUBLICATION 8 MH 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 





| 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 
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Men who spend money for business publications single 
themselves out as worth:while targets for advertising. 
McGraw-Hill publications are selected and bought by 


over one million key men in industry who want the best 
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from which the Space-Lites were 
made. 

The four-page “newspaper” was 
crammed with “news” about the 
company and its product, cartoons 
of the product “in use,” and boxed 
invitations to the open house where 
the fixtures were on display. 


NIXON OR KENNEDY? 





New plant brochure 
goes politicking 
for Ariston vote 


Although the question is now aca- 
demic, Ariston, Inc.’s announcement 
of a new plant opening, well before 
election day, was the occasion for a 
bit’ of clever public opinion sam- 
pling. 

Ariston, which 
screened display 
over 5,000 folders introducing cus- 
tomers and prospects to the new 
plant, in Union, N.J. Taking ad- 
vantage of the growing presidential 
discussion, the brochure featured a 
political theme, offering free 11x14” 
silk screened reproductions of “your 
favorite candidate, suitable for 
framing.” Those who replied gave 
an idea of how the candidates would 
fare, at least as far as purchasing 


produces _ silk 


material, mailed 


agents and 
concerned. 

After 400 replies had been re- 
ceived, Kennedy was ahead with 
154, over Nixon’s 92. The balance 
of returns asked for pictures of 
both men. 

Copy inside the brochure, while 
couched in political jargon, did a 
clever job of describing the com- 
pany’s facilities and experience. For 
instance, “You’ve heard of the ‘new 
Nixon?’ Well, wait till you see the 
new Ariston. . . Talk about ‘New 
Frontiers, Ariston’s new equipment 
includes a 52x76 fully automatic 
general press (the Russians haven't 
even got one). No matter who gets 
elected, taxes are going up, but 
Ariston’s prices are coming down. 
And on the issue of experience... 
we're qualified to sit down with 
anybody.” 

A business reply card for ordering 
the candidates’ portrait had the fol- 
lowing boxes to be checked: 


1) I’m for Kennedy. 
(] I'm for Nixon. 


[] None of your business who I’m 
for; send both. 


(1 'm an independent—keep the 
pictures and send the frame. 

Keep my name on your mailing 
list. 
CL) Remove from 
mailing list. 


my name your 


Republican or Democrat ? 


. FREE r 11x14 SILK SCREENED REPRODUCTION OF in 
* x YOUR CANDIDATE SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


Portrait offer polls opinion . 


- Cover of brochure announcing new Ariston plant offers 


candidates’ pictures as incentive to answer questionnaire, incidentally, polled preference 
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production men were 


Have a salesman call. 


All in all an effective and timely 
way to poll a mailing list for con- 
tinued interest as well as to build 
new interest. 


INSIDE OUT ANSWER 





Mobilab ‘opens up’ 
AMP product story 
for close viewing 


AMP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. has 
literally turned things inside out in 
getting its product and service story 
to the growing electrical-electronic 
industry. The company’s recently 
initiated educational and informa- 
tional program, in the strict sense 
of the words, is spread, lifted and 
stacked from a_ specially-designed 
mobile unit to form a_ panelized 
show-size display covering an area 
of 51 square feet. Called the AMP 
Mobilab, the unit is the latest in a 
series of traveling displays insti- 
tuted over the years by AMP, pro- 
ducer of solderless terminals and 
electronic components. 

Says David Hajjar, sales promo- 
tion director at AMP, “We were 
determined to create something dif- 
ferent, but with a difference based 
on sound reason and real industry 
needs. We started by doing thor- 
ough research and study on prior 
mobile programs.” 

The outcome of this close study 
and appraisal by Mr. Hajjar and 
AMP’s agency, M. Russell Berger, 
Inc., Philadelphia, brought some in- 
teresting facts to bear on the design 
of the Mobilab. The usual tractor- 
trailer type of conveyance posed 
some serious problems, including 
training personnel to drive and care 
for the vehicle and its contents, and 
lack of maneuverability which might 
prevent it from being parked in the 
most easily accessible spot. Also, no 
matter how big the trailer there in- 
evitably would be jam-ups inside. 

The answer, obviously, was to 
use a smaller vehicle and, rather 
than bring the people into the dis- 
play, to bring the display out to the 
people. And this, essentially, is what 
the AMP Mobilab does. 

On the road, other than its bright 
coloring and lettering, there is little 
to differentiate the Mobilab from its 

Continued on page 126 
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Results prove that N.E.D. excels in these / ™ 
important selling jobs... because it } i 
reaches more key men in more industrial - 
plants than any other industry-wide 

business publication ... for as little as 

1/,c per copy... and is producing an 


all-time record volume of quality 
sales leads for advertisers. 


USE THIS ADVERTISING YARDSTICK Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Gives an up-to-date measure of industry's 


most active buying group . . . what types 
of pubtications they tead and why . . . the 
kinds of information that interest them. . . / Ew Gi 
how they like it presented. Latest data on 


ax 
y 
N.E.D. coverage of markets and key men, | p QUIPMENT 


proof of readership and a record of advertis- 


ing results are also presented in “A New \ if) IGEST 


Yardstick for Evaluating Selective Indus- 
trial Publications.” Send for this useful 
information. 


Industry's Leading Product News Publication 
Now over 86,000 copies (total distribution)in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 


Business for 
your_business 


because each year, this 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 

ment and machinery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- 

aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if 

you sell it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics hertacag the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field . . 
over 7,600. The CE- 
R RAMIC  BULLE- 
TIN is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society a8 
. SO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


If you’re not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
ee ES 


a 
4055 N. High St., Slane 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 


eramic 
ulletin 
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familiar and rugged counterparts. 
However, the transformation of the 
panel truck is accomplished with 
astounding ease. A planned step- 
by-step procedure starts with the 
opening of the standard rear doors 
and brings out from the compactly 
arranged interior product-studded 
panels representing the various di- 
visions of AMP. Fixed panels hid- 
den by hinged plastic awnings which 
lift to shade and shelter the side 
areas of the display, make up the 
major background along the sides. 

From the rear, two other panels 
slide out on a fixed aluminum rail 
to create a display area at the rear 
of the truck. In addition the Mobi- 
lab is equipped with shelving which 
holds a product library covering all 
of AMP’s more than 15,000 prod- 
ucts. The front interior immediate- 
ly behind the driver’s position holds 
storage space for film, slides and 
projectors. And a_ smart-looking 
metal skirt is placed around three 
sides of the truck body hiding the 
wheels and heightening the effect of 
a fixed display booth. 

How well AMP succeeded in cre- 
ating its ideal mobile display was 
demonstrated during the Mobilab’s 
recent debut at the laboratories and 
plant of IT&T in Nutley, N.J. 





Plenty of room . . 


Approximately 300 persons viewed 
the product exhibits at various 
times throughout the four-hour dis- 
play period and although peak pe- 
riods brought momentary crowding, 
all spectators moved freely and 
found time to study and discuss the 
various products shown. The display 
design not only permitted free 
movement by the spectators but also 
made it possible for the AMP sales 
engineer to circulate in and about 
the crowd to answer questions and 
provide additional information 
whenever called for. 

The exhibit is highly mobile and 
maneuverable. Wheeled along the 
highway by the AMP Sales Engi- 
neer, the Mobilab can be rolled on- 
to a company parking lot, into a 
building or any area large enough 
to accommodate groups of 40 to 50 
people. There is no need for special 
crews, attendants and other extra 
special-skilled personnel with their 
accompanying problems of schedul- 
ing, housing and feeding. 

The man who goes with the Mobi- 
lab is a highly skilled technician 
who knows AMP products and how 
they might apply to any specific de- 
sign or production problem. Spec- 
tators are thus assured a neat pack- 
age—product, product knowledge 
and complete information to ac- 
quaint them with the full AMP 
product line and service story. ® 


Pe ee 


The AMP Mobilab, a unique type of traveling display, visits the 
laboratories and main plant of IT&T in Nutley, N.J. .. . the first in a series of visits 
which will take it on a tour of electrical-electronic industries throughout the nation. 








*“Why wasn’t I aware of those facts?” 


Be glad that the “man in the dark” isn’t one of 
the industry’s more than 22,000 News’ sub- 
scribers! 


Because he isn’t informed week-by-week of the 
changing trends of the complex air conditioning. 
heating and refrigeration markets, he can’t be 
expected to make the big decisions — the ones 
that affect your progress. 


Now take a look at the brighter side of the 
picture — at the influential readers of Am Conpt- 
TIONING, HEATING & REFRIGERATION News. They 
want to know about your products and services. 
Equipment manufacturers, consulting engineers 
and architects, service and installation contrac- 
tors, dealers, distributors and field sales-service 


tert meme nanmm 


IR CONDITIONING C 
ATING & REFRIGERATION ) 


oe .44+ 821 Fifth Avenve, MUrray Hill 2- 1928-9. 

.134 South LaSalle Street, FRanklin’ '2-8643-4,° 
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personnel must be informed to be competitive. 
That’s one reason why readers rate the News 
first in its field. (In fact, many subscribers read 
only the News!) 


They rely on the News for news they need 
about activity in the residential, commercial and 
industrial fields . news that’s complete . 
news that carries the urgency only weekly 
frequency can provide. 


Just so you won't be in the dark about which 
publication is best for you, we invite you to 
take a closer look at the News. Your local 
Representative has data on reader preference, 
circulation growth, advertising lineage, editorial 
content and other important facts. See him 
soon; youll be glad you did. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER | 
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Production 
2. Transportation 
3. Mining 
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5. Construction 
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distribution 
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IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers turn plans into 


action 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 
in, to 


sales! 


Se 


” 


Owings & Merrill, architects 


_¢& 


Giant steel frameworks silhouetted against the skyline are symbols of today’s 
vigorous commercial building activity. More than almost any other type of 
engineered construction, buildings require large quantities and varieties of 
equipment, materials and services. 

From blueprint, to ‘topping out,’ to finished skyscraper... civil engineers are 
the key men in building construction. Whether your advertising is aimed at 
architects, contractors, consultants, owners, or public works officials, your 
product story must convince civil engineers to produce results. 


Civit ENGINEERING, The Magazine of Engineered Construction, delivers top- 
quality circulation ... 45,000 civil engineers who specify and buy throughout 
the construction industry. A recent issue produced over 46,000 inquiries — 
proof that CIVIL ENGINEERING stimulates reader action. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO 
COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: nn { 


airports, dams, highways, SOCIETY OF 


industrial plants, military sites, ecu 
pipe lines, river & harbor facilities, FOUNDED 
water supply works and nage 


waste treatment plants. 
: 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. # The American Society of Civil Engineers 
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% a + ‘ 
’ canes .+ 270 Total November Pages Pages-to-date 
2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION per Pages Paves-to-date 


Metal Producing, Fabricating: Machinery 


® American Machinist/Metalworking Transportation Services 
_Manufacturing (bi-w.) Traffic World (w.) 151 142 1786 1614 
Carbide Engineering 4 268 : 
Foundry Year-to-date 
Grinding & Finishing 34 % change , : Page change + 172 
Iron Age (w.) . . 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (4!/2x61/2) Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
Machinery 990 Aero/Space Engineering 52 395 496 
Metal Finishing Air Force/Space Digest 61 
Metal Products Manufacturing ‘ @ Astronautics 93 
Metal Progress 5 @Aviation Week 420 
Metalworking 9? Business/Commercial io 44 
Metlfax (33/gx47/) 77 c Missiles & Rockets 129 
odern Castings } Space/Aeronautics 229 2491 2449 
Modern Machine Shop ( ) ¢ 3 Western Aviation, Missile & 
Modern Metals 5 682 Space Industries 24 300 240 
Plating ] Year-to-date 
Production . : % change 4.9 
Production Equipment ..... ] 1 Page change 514 Votal 910 1052 10075 10589 
Products Finishing (4!/2x6!/, 6 ) 
@Steel (w.) 2 5 @ Eleven issues, 1960; 12, 1959. Year-to-date totals reflect publisher’s correction 
OTool & Manufacturing Engineer @ Four issues, 1960: 5, 1959 
Tooling & Production : ; 
Welding Engineer S Automotive Manufacturing 
Western Machinery & Steel World ‘ 1 Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 1795 1811 
Western Metalworking 560 SAE Journal ‘ 1052 1054 
Year-to-date Year-to-date 
% change ..... + 4.0 % change 0.6 
Page change + 1479 Page change 18 Total 237 299 28647 2865 
Continued on page 132 
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For the 17th time in 22 years, a panel of judges. 
representing industrial advertisers and agencies 
has selected Domestic Engineering for a top edi- 
torial award, from among all business publications. 


The award was presented to Domestic Engineering 
for the best issue published in the 18-month 
period ending June 30, 1960, in the Merchandis- 
ing, Trade and Export Classification of Industrial 
Marketing’s Annual Editorial Achievement 
Competition. 


How does this compare with other 
magazines in the plumbing-heating 
field? 


This seventeenth win brings Domestic Engineer- 
ing’s total to more than four times as many awards 
as all other contractor and wholesaler publica- 
tions in the plumbing and heating field combined. 


Domestic Engineering is the only magazine in its 
field that month-in and month-out wins an even 
more important award . . . this one from its 
readers: it is the only publication in their field 
which plumbing and heating contractors and 
wholesalers pay to read. 


The magazine that excels editorially, the magazine 
that the major buying factors pay to read, and do 
read, is the one in which you should first adver- 
tise your products. 


That magazine: Domestic Engineering 


1801 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
consult your advertising agency 
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Automotive Equipment & Services Year-to-date 






























































































































101/,4x14 54 194 1857 change 7.1 
& lobi nel Page change 1385 Total 1724 1820 18,142 19,527 
14 21( 2671 2255 
3 348 369 2717 2629 @ Oil & Gas Journal 1959 total includes 420 pages in January special industry 
. 39 “459 436 centennial issue not published this year. Four issues, 1960; 5, 19 
4 1519 1401 @ Petroleum Engineer 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher $ correction » 
7 879 763 O World Petroleun 1959 totals include 227 pages in June ‘‘special issue’’ not 
1292 g published this year 
4 88 8 1 $3 ] 12 Gas Transmission & Distribution; LP-Gas an 
8 1583 49€ American Gas Journa 23 387 329 
Year-to-date Zs or Propane News 23 a5 a ra 
Fuge chang re Total 1103 1189 12.917 12,139 Gas Age (bi-w 40 33 434 466 
C char : LP-Gas 24 33 391 426 
gy neers 7 & Water Transport : ; Year-to-date 
Marine Engineering/Log 12 129 1338 139 change 3.3 
Raiateitinte Page changes 91 Total 198 229 2704 # 2795 
% change 4.2 Page changes 59 
Motor sintered Warehousing 
m ial C lourna 24 ~ 200( 1929 
ari leet Ov net 164 1972 1805 November Pages Pages-to-date 
get Owner ion 5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 32 Pages  Pages.to-date 
“l 9 pagé inits 251 28° 3623 3566 
Year- to-date Construction Materials Distribution 
% change t 5.4 Americ umberman & Buildin 
Page change + 252 Total 472 452 4878 4626 gg ee a “Me Aiear ' “We gpm 4 121 132 1547 1559 
aii saliiatin : sires Mes suppl 42156 2037 2002 
coe jing Materialist 32 3 428 446 
Mode rn Railroads 134 123) 12171156 1.4 
am ll be os = 2 a a 67 Total 350 379 4723 4656 
quway Locomo é 4 42 466 
ailway Purchases ¢ 4 9 6648 
“a g 40 481 4 92 123 1480 1727 
155 155 1544 1610 
15 221 279 2699 2884 
67 Total 400 441 4541 4608 = i we wl 
19: 159 108 1230 1184 
102 124 1455 1474 
2 ‘ 5 7 
Transit & Motor Vehicle ae - ss _- — 
ee : c , P Year-t to- »-date 
at jern Passenger Transr ition 13 1S 189 198 change 3.3 
es ol Bus Trends (bi-m » If 0 38 Page change 444 Total 1071 1152 12,817 13,261 . 
Year- to- date 
Lange + 9.7 ® Does not include advertising in special Western section 
faze change : 23 Total 21 @ Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses 
ssue ry in the special Western sectior 
zt 4009 nerly Mass Transportation which include O November 1960 total includes 3 pages in Western Section; total for year includes 
1 Bus which became a separate bi-n Ww pages = 
l 25 F aures c do ot r Ae vO me r hoc 
@ See preced Engineered Construction 
Roads 20 29 277 383 
Engineering 62 77 843 836 
; 95 137. 1528 1544 
3. MINING DIVISION Novem ese Teno” Ins i 210 227 2644 2761 
Di w 2 2 304 149 
Equipment 99 121 1363 1327 
Mining Industries = +. Ag y es - - - — 
Engineering & Minin 9 ISIS SE 114 -122-—«1531_ 1522 
ng Engineering 3 a oe (w.) 160 219 2547 2699 
ng World at 6 628 € ; o 46 58 620 682 
Your to-date y alting Engineer 160 187. 175 1822 
change 5.3 7 actors & Engi neers (93/4x14) 
Page changs 145 Total 193 231 2584 2729 _ (7x10_ad units) 122 148 1848 1857 
Dixie Contractor (w.) 154 182 2167 2281 
Coal Mining & Production Enginee ring News-Record (w.) 307 372 3952 4239 
Cel Sine 111 13 19R7 Mick igan Contractor & Builder (w.) 196 213 2586 2660 
iiahictelediinen ¢ rT: 70 "R53 . Mid-West Contractor (w 89 132 1484 1552 
ay ‘ Yew England Construction (bi-w 102 129 1626 1735 
Year-to-date soe ific Builder & Engineer 68 107. 1100 1269 
4, change 4.6 Roads & Streets sa 78 127 1268 1388 
Page changes 101 Total 182 197. 2119 2220 Roc Mountain Construction (bi-w 108 139 1494 1622 
ilder & Contractor (\ 345 317 4163 367 
Nonmetallic Mineral Mining w 7 126 154 1823 1892 
Pit & Quarry 151 1 1747-1716 (w 194 220 2850 2873 
Rock Products 12 113 1376 134° V orn ons ction 68 84 1089 1108 
Year-to-date Year-to-date 
%- change i 2.1 % change 2.8 
Page changes 4 65 Total 249 280 3123 3058 Page change 1328 Total 3266 3910 45.375 46,703 
@ Two issues, 1960; 3, 1959 
@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959 
Special Trades Construction 
PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION NovemnesO 1950. 1960” 1988 Actual Specifying Engines 78 «892 SS 
BAir Conditioning, Heating é Retrigera- 
_ tion News iv ) (101/4x14) 87 164 1498 1606 
Heating & Ventilating 79 70 848 881 









Petroleum Industries 


(11x15) 


Conditioning (bi-mo.) ~ - 189 161 
1 & Maintenance 








Continued on page 134 
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New Politz Study 


cuts through costly selling smog, 


reveals CPI* buying patterns 


for 28 product groups 


s™ single most vital, valuable thing 
about this new study by Universal Mar- 
keting Research, an Alfred Politz affiliate, 
is its intimacy with your own market- 


decision-maker? Is he as big a buying 
force for raw materials as for equipment? 
Does he get involved at all buying steps? 

‘Does he have as much influence in se- 
ing problems. That’s why you, ‘ lecting vendors as in determining 


personally, will find it of in- the need for a product? What does 


CPi 


estimable usefulness in step- 
ping up salesmen’s perform- 
ance, providing them with supe- 
rior tools and putting more bite 
into your advertising. 

This is research that faces up to re- 
alities. It answers questions that have long 
plagued sales and advertising people... 

“Will that engineer who said yes be 
over-ruled by top management’? Are my 
salesmen calling on the right men in the 
Industries market? 


*Chemical Process 


Exactly how powerful is the technical 


UR ALD ho 
PATTERNS 


he want most from salesmen? 


to us about this study is that 
so many men who have already 
seen it find that it substantially 


confirms their own good judgment. If 
you sell to the CPI, we think that you, too, 
will find it valuable in devising and ex- 
ecuting 1961 marketing plans. Contact 
your nearest CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
representative now, for a personal inspec- 
tion of this meaningful and immediately 
useful new information. 


Chemical Engineering 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


December 1960 ®@ 
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Construction Div. (con't) 


November Pages 
1960 195 


Pages-to-date 
9 959 


195 





Gas Heat 27 
Heating ‘ Air Conditioning Contractor 44 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 168 
lommaat of Plumbing Heating & Air 

Conditionin , 44 
Plumbing & Heating Business : 92 
Year-to-date 

% change 1.2 

Page change —- 184 Total 1201 


® Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959. 


43 422 


O 


51 
168 1880 


41 617 
88 1108 


531 
576 
1906 
591 
1077 


1400 15,490 15.674 





6. FOOD DIVISION 


November Pages Pa 
1960 1959 


es-to-date 


1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering 
Food Processing (10x111/,) 
Year-to-date 
% change 0.3 
Page change + 7 


Bakery Products 
Bakers Review 
@Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry 
Year-to-date 
% change 
age change 


(7x10 ad units) 


Total 


(bi-w.) 


®@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959 


Beverages—Alcoholic 
American Brewer 
Brewers’ Digest 
Modern Brewery Age 
Year-to-date 
% change — 6.4 
Page change - 83 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 
@Bottling Industry (bi-w.) 
(7x10 ad units) 
National Bottlers 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


(115x144) 


Gazette 


@ Three issues, 1960; 2, 1959. 


Canning; Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Year- to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Dairy Products 
@American Milk Review 
@Dairy Record 

Ice Cream Review 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Products Journal 


1042 
1063 


2105 


362 
1932 
1522 


3816 





Distributed & Service Div. (con’t.) 


November Pages Pages-to-date 
1960 960 1959 


1959 





Advertising & Merchandising 
BAdvertising Age (w.) (10!4x14 
Advertising Requirements 
Industrial Marketing 
Premium Practice . 
Year-to-date 
% change + 5.8 
Page change + $374 


@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959 


Communication Services 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
BTelephony (w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change 5.6 
Page change 204 


@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959. 
Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 
Banking 
Buildings 
Finance 
‘Year- to-date 
% change + 2.0 
Page change + 35 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry si (11x15) 
7x10 ad units) 
Year-to-date 
% change + 11.7 


Retail Trade 


BBoating Industry 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Editions 
@Executive Editions Combination 
OGeneral Merchandise—Variety 

Store Editions 

Grocery Editions 
Department Store Economist 
Electrical Merchandising Week 
Florists’ Review (w.) 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest 
Hardware Age (bi-w 
Hardware Retailer 

*Jewelers’ 
Mart 

**Modern Floor Coverings 
National Jeweler 
Office Appliances 

***Progressive Grocer 
Selling Sporting Goods 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Year-to-date 

% change 2.2 

Page change - 660 


(semi-mo.) 


Circular-Keystone 


62 


Page change 


153 
100 


(93/4x131/2) 


35 
833 


Total 2450 2677 29.753 


@ Frequency changed from 8 months per year to monthly, January, 1960. 
@ Totals include 74 extra issue pages in 1960 and 63 extra issue pages in 1959 


not previously reported 


Year-to-date 
% change 8.3 
Page change - 300 


O Totals include pages not previously reported: 117 extra issue, and 104 special 
emphasis pages in 1960; 150 extra issue pages and °9 special emphasis pages in 
256 0-281 1959 


4 Formerly named Electrical Merchandising. 


Total 
Frequency changed from monthly to 


B® Formerly named American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly 
1959 


@ Five issues, 1960; 4, 


Grain Mill Products 
Hatchery & Feed : 42 
Year-to-date 


9, 


% change Page change 


Meat Products 
@Meat Magazine . ins 59 
National Provisioner (w.) — 
Poultry Processing & Marketing 32 

Year-to-date 
% change . 1.6 


Page change 50 Total 236 


65 797 
141-1758 
33 439 


239 462994 


852 
1806 
386 


3044 


@ 1959 totals include 120 pages in May trends section not published this year 





7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 
DIVISION 


November Pages Pages-to-date 
1960 1959 T7560 1959 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Director - 66 
@Billboard (w.) (1014x1414) . 359 
Modern Beauty Shop ..... ties . 106 
Year-to-date 
% change + O04 
age change + Total 531 


@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959 
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63 667 
387 2504 
102 1173 


552 4344 


637 
2442 
1159 


4328 


weekly, November, 1959 
* Twelve issues, 1960; 11, 1959 
* Formerly named Floor Covering Profits. 


*** 1959 and 1960 year-to-date totals reflect correction of previously reported 


figures 


Wholesale Distribution 
American Paper Merchant 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Lighting 
Plumbing-Heating-Air 

Wholesaler 
Year-to- -date 
% change 0.1 
Page change 3 


Conditioning 


479 526 
98 102 1104 112) 
25 55 360 393 
34 28 453 359 


Total 197 238 2396 2399 





8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


November ‘te wg Peyes.to-tate 
1960 1959 





Institutional Markets 
Inplant Food Management 
Instituti od Magazine (101/4x13}/ 
ad units) 
Volume Feedi ng Management 
Year-to-date 
% change + , 
Page change + 69 
Medical & Other Health Services 
Dental Survey 


Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 








Institutional Div. (con’t.) ete as ~ 


es-to-date 
960 «(1 


959 





Journal of the American Medical 
Association (w.) : 566 
Medical Economics (bi- w. 7.) "(4l/4x63/4) . 472 
Modern Hospital .. : 166 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) “(41/4x63/) 538 
Oral Hygiene 
Year-to-date 
% change + iy 
Page change Ct 97 


Total 1942 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 


6013 


(4 5/16x7 3/16) s : 92 1020 994 


2162 20,800 20,703 


BAmerican Motel ; 54 61 729 638 
Hotel Monthly . i 2 j 38 26 262 240 


Year-to-date 
% change 1 — Te 
Page change + 113 


@ November 1960 volume includes 3 regional pages. 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 
American Restaurant (semi-mo.) 
Chain Store . Sad abana & 

Fountain Editions ..... 
Drive-in Management .. 
Fast Food ...... 


Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
Restaurant 
Year- to-date 
% enange + 29 
Page change ........ + 119 4184 


Management 


Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business 


Total 92 87 6991 878 


800 


497 
460 
695 
712 
901 


4065 


602 578 


Nation's Schools ..... tae: 27 +1368 1398 
Overview .... d ‘ 69 560 804 


School 
Scholastic Coach 
Year-to-date 

% change 2.6 


Page change 98 Total 349 


@ Formerly named School Executive—Educational Business. 


3606 


Management : 694 566 


382 358 


3704 





9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION Bevemhes Sees Pere. 


es-to-date 
1959 





State, County, Municipal Markets 


American City oad 2 1 
@Law & Order . a 

Public Works . 
@Rural Roads 

Street Engineering 

Wastes Engineerin 


Water & Sewage Works . 


672 1722 


Water Works Eaeltecting 610 625 


Year-to-date 
% change . — 1.4 


Page change ......... — 78 Total 479 475 


5684 


5762 


@ 1959 year-to-date total reflects correction of previously reported figures. 


@ Frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly, January 1960. 1960 
total reflects correction of previously reported figures. 


year-to-date 





10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION “November Pages. | Pages. 


es-to-date 
1959 





Foreign Trade 


Agricultura de las Americas : 457 467 
American Automobile (2 editions) 1621 1647 


American Exporter (2 editions) 
Automotive orld (2 editions) 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 
BE] Farmaceutico = 
El Hospital 
Embotellador 
Hacienda (2 editions) 
Industrial World (2 editions) 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management Digest 
@lInternational Oilman ee 
Oral Hygiene (Spanish ed.) 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) is 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pulp & Paper International 
ORevista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial (9x1434) 
(7x10 ad units) ... 
Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 
World Mining 
Year-to-date 
% change 2.3 
Page change — 366 


‘(bi-mo.) a 


Tota] 1118 


@ 1959 figures reported in combination with English language edition, 


published in 1960. 
@ Twelve issues, 1960; 11, 1959. 
O Year-to-date total reflects correction of previously reported figure. 


920 


1279 12,486 12,852 


not being 


11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION 


November peuce Se Tas -date 
10960 


1959 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Power Equipment 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Western Farm Equipment 
Year-to-date 

% change ... — 8.1 
Page — -- 2 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their November, 1960 issues, 


listed alphabetically. 


Publication November 
Advertising Age , : <0 
American City . oo 
American Funeral Director < . 10 
Aviation Week 40 
Bakers Weekly » § 
Boot & Shoe Recorder : 


Chain Store Age 
Executive Editions Combination 


Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering 

Coal Age 

Construction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Construction News Public Works Issue 
Constructioneer 

Control Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electronics 

Engineering News-Record 
Florists’ Review 

Foundry 

Glass Digest 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Iron Age 

Journal of the American Medical Association 
Lumberman 

Mechanical Engineering 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

Nucleonics : 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News .... 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works . 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 


OoDmnmnDmDDrnennnn 


Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephone Engineer . 


Telephony .. 


So 


Texas Contractor 
Textile World . 
Western Builder ................ 
Wood & Wood Products 


SR x 


December 1960 


Total 
to Date 


80 
128 
102 
402 

55 

56 


48 
450 
152 

57 
228 
173 

36 

82 

53 

82 
392 
385 
783 

85 

55 
383 
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Report paid, non-paid.. 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


BPA publishers required to 


use single audit form 


s Effective with the June, 1961, 
statements, business papers audited 
by Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation will be required to re- 
port average qualified paid and non- 
paid circulation on a new single 
audit form. 

At present publishers have the 
option of using one of two forms: 
Form A, which gives total qualified 
circulation with no mention of paid 


or non-paid; or Form B, which 


breaks down the qualified circula- 
tion into paid and non-paid. 

Also, beginning in June, 1963, 
publications with second-class mail- 
ing privileges will be required to re- 
port qualified paid and qualified 
non-paid throughout their reports. 
This includes the occupational and 
geographical analyses. 

According to Adin L. Davis, BPA 
president, the two-year allowance 
will permit “a number of BPA mem- 


BPA hits 500 . . Business Publications Audit has announced that its business publica- 
tion membership has hit the 500 mark. The 500th and 501st member publications ad- 
mitted were two issues of Paper & Paper Products, the Fine Paper issue and the Wrap- 
ping Paper issue. They are published by Walden, Sons & Mott, Oradell, N.J. Checking 
initial audit reports of the two publications are (I-r) Thomas J. Campbell, BPA vice- 


president; Adin L. Davis, BPA president; Alfred S. Walden, president of WS&M; and 


Delmar C. Woodcock, BPA eastern division manager. 
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bers” to make the necessary book- 
keeping arrangements required for 
the mandatory reports. Mr. Davis 
said that a few BPA publications 
with second-class postal privileges 
do not use Form B, and the period 
of grace will give them time to make 
the breakdowns. (At present, 111 
BPA publications have second class 
privileges, but only 22 use Form B.) 


‘Steel’ announces new 
‘Marketing Work File’ 


= Steel, a Penton publication, is dis- 
tributing its new Marketing Work 
File, which it says is “perhaps the 
most comprehensive source of met- 
alworking information ever made 
available to marketing men by an 
industrial publisher.” 

Comprised of ten folders in a 
bookshelf-size holder, the file con- 
tains information on “(1) measuring 
the metalworking market, (2) lo- 
cating the metalworking market, (3) 
employing marketing data, (4) mar- 
keting information sources, (5) mar- 
keting services, (6) editorial and 
special services, (7) increasing ad- 
vertising effectiveness, (8) mer- 
chandising your advertising, (9) 
metalworking media data, and (10) 
special information.” 

The first section of the file con- 
tains data reported from Steel’s 
“continuing census of metalwork- 
ing.” An analysis is given of metal- 
working plants at the four-digit SIC 
level in terms of major product 
manufactured, in terms of geo- 
graphic location, and in terms of size 
of plant. The metalworking plants 
are also analyzed in terms of 62 op- 
erations performed. Never before, 
says Steel, has the industry been 
broken down by more then 20 op- 





erations. The operations performed 
are analyzed by state, by SIC, and 
to some degree by plant size. 


Roche, Rickerd & Cleary’s 
Lloyd Maxwell is dead 


= Lloyd Maxwell, 81, chairman of 
the executive committee of Roche, 
Rickerd & Cleary, Chicago, died of 
cancer Nov. 3. 

Mr. Maxwell’s death ended a ca- 
reer in advertising that spanned 
more than 50 years. He became vice- 
president and general sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Staver 
Motor Car Co. in 1909. He had 
joined the Staver Carriage Co. as a 
salesman in 1900, after service in 
Cuba in the Spanish American War 

Mr. Maxwell resigned from Staver 
in 1912 to join the sales staff of As- 
sociated Sunday Magazines, a fore- 
runner of This Week Magazine. He 
served later as western advertising 
manager of American Magazine and 
of Hearst Sunday Magazine, pre- 
decessor of The American Weekly. 

He entered the agency field as a 
vice-president of the old Erwin 
Wasey & Co. in 1916. In 1924 he ac- 
quired controlling interest in Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham and served as 
president until 1932, when he merged 
the agency with that of John Pierre 
Roche to form Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham. In subsequent years 
the name of the agency was changed 
to Roche, Williams & Cleary and 
finally to Roche, Rickerd & Cleary. 

Mr. Maxwell is said to have su- 
pervised the placement of more than 
$250 million worth of advertising. 


F&S&GR resigns Westinghouse; 
account goes to Ketchum 


= Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove has 
been picked to handle the $4 million 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. account 
to be given up by Fuller & Smith & 
Ross next Feb. 1. The account in- 
volves 15 divisions. 

Ketchum, which had gained four 
other Westinghouse divisions from 
F&S&R in October, 1959, now adds 
nine apparatus divisions, the atom- 
ic power products group and five 
of the company’s general products 
divisions. 

As a result, Ketchum will be re- 


CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 








As product differences diminish, packaging 
distinction becomes increasingly important for 
brand survival. Our facilities and experience 
can help you achieve this important advantage. 








Announcing! . . Container Corp. of America, Chicago, is using 
this full-page, to-the-point ad in the Wall Street Journal and 
U.S. News & World Report. Succeeding ads will be two-thirds 
of a page in WSJ and full-pages in U.S. News. The company 
is continuing its well-known ‘great ideas’’ ad series. 


5 


i 


sponsible for the advertising of all 
Westinghouse industrial and defense 
products, Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. and corporate print adver- 
tising. 


Business papers offer many 
merchandising services: ANA 


# Business publications are offer- 
ing advertisers a wide variety of 
merchandising services, according 
to the findings of a study conducted 
by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, New York. 

The ANA questionnaire on mer- 
chandising services was answered 
by 204 publications. Eighty-four 
percent offer copies of issues in 
which the company’s ad appears; 
81% offer reprints of ads; 67% pre- 
prints of ads; 68% mailing copies to 
salesmen and dealers; 64% reprints 
of ads and issue covers (merchan- 
dising folders); 62%, use of sub- 
scriber lists for advertiser’s mailing; 
and 59%, processing transmittal let- 
ters for reprints. 


Most of the publications that re- 
plied (78%) do not have special 
merchandising arrangements for 
new advertisers. 

The publications were also asked, 
“If you provide certain merchandis- 
ing services without cost, do you 
have any limitation on your total 
cost in relation to the amount of 
space bought by an advertiser?” 
Forty-one per cent answered 
“ves;” 40% said “no,” and 19% did 
not answer. Of those who did have 
limitations, 48 periodicals did not 
say what the restrictions were, in- 
dicating they considered each case 
individually. Twenty-three publica- 
tions specified a minimum number 
of insertions. 


Business associations directory 
available from Commerce Dept. 


# A 1960 edition of the Directory of 
National Associations of Business 
Men, containing data on over 2,000 
national associations, is being of- 
fered by the U.S. Department of 

Continued on page 140 
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Preferred 
Reading 


with men 
who make 
industrial 
advertising 





says KENNETH A. MURISON 
Vice-President 
Edward H. Weiss and Company 


“I have been reading Industrial Marketing 
since it was introduced to me by my mar- 
keting instructor in college. It is a habit 
which has helped me develop a better 
understanding of the basic merchandising 
problems facing industrial advertisers. I 


have also discovered in IM’s pages some val- 


uable approaches to solutions of specific 


industrial marketing problems of my own.” 


Mr. Murison, a graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois (School of Journalism), was associated with 
the Inland Steel Company for seven years, where 
he rose from advertising production assistant to 
assistant advertising manager. In 1954, he 
switched to the agency field, joining the Edward 
H. Weiss concern in Chicago as an account exec- 
utive. Mr. Murison was named a vice-president 
and account group supervisor in 1957 and, after 
a three-year period, was elected to the board of 
directors. The Edward H. Weiss agency antici- 
pates record billings of $17,000,000 for 1961, 
including $2,000,000 for the business press. 
Among the company’s industrial clients are Crom- 
well Paper Company, General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, Inland Steel Company and 
Visking Company (a division of Union Carbide 
Corporation ). 


a 


1 Year (13 issues) $3 @® NB P. 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





says J. C. AFFLECK 
Advertising and Publicity Manager 
Keasbey & Mattison Company 


“We rate Industrial Marketing high on our 
list of sources for worthwhile articles on 
professional advertising practices and find 
it full of useful, thought-provoking ideas. 
And, incidentally, in a recent issue of IM, 
18 out of 36 building and contractor trade 
magazines advertised were publications car- 
rying our advertising. The key advertising, 
publicity and marketing personnel in my 
company read IM regularly.” 


An alumnus of Middlebury College (B.S. in Eco- 
nomics), Mr. Affleck started his business career 
in 1931 as a salesman for a New York hardware 
manufacturer and, three years later, was pro- 
moted to advertising manager for the concern. 
Before being named advertising and publicity 
manager for Keasbey & Mattison in 1957, he also 
had been an advertising executive at Eisenmann 
Magneto Corporation, Radiomarine Corporation 
of America and Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 
Keasbey & Mattison, located at Ambler, Pa., 
makes asbestos, asphalt and heat insulating prod- 
ucts. Mr. Affleck directs an advertising program 
which devoted an estimated $316,500 to business 
paper advertising in 1959. 


says FRED E. ROSEWATER, JR. 
Director, Advertising and Public Relations 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


“Our corporate public relations and adver- 
tising department regularly subscribes to 
every worthwhile publication dealing with 
advertising, marketing and public relations. 
We believe this is vital to our job perform- 
ance, in keeping well informed and in com- 
paring our techniques and practices with 
those of others. Naturally, Industrial Mar- 
keting has been on our preferred list for 


many years.” 


Mr. Rosewater has directed the corporate adver- 
tising and public relations activities of the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation for fifteen 
years. Before his World War II service as a com- 
bat intelligence officer he had chalked up several 
years of business experience in the southwest. 
Upon separation from the Air Corps, Mr. Rose- 
water, a prewar graduate of the University of 
Washington, took on his present job assignment. 
The Food Machinery company, with executive 
offices in San Jose, Calif., is a diversified pro- 
ducer of machinery, chemicals and defense ma- 
teriel. Worldwide in scope, the company’s sales 
totaled $343,000,000 in 1959. During the same 
year, almost $1,000,000 was earmarked for space 
in business publications. 
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Commerce at 50¢ per copy. Copies 
may be ordered directly from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Data presented on each organiza- 
tion include number of members, 
size of staff, name and title of chief 
executive, year organized and the 
mailing address. 

The text of the directory points 
out that the number of cooperative 
associations of business men _ is 
rapidly increasing, citing a 1960 sur- 
vey which shows a 48% increase 
since 1940. 


"Building Construction’ 
is new name of BCI 


= Industrial Publications, Chicago, 
has announced that beginning Jan. 
1, the named of its Building Con- 
struction Illustrated will be Building 
Construction. 
Also, Harry 


Dreiser has been 


Even 
the most 
volatile 

| flavors 


are 


locked in 


by 


It smells . 


named executive editor of the pub- 
lication. Mr. Dreiser was managing 
editor of Practical Builder, pub- 
lished by Cahners Publishing Co., of 
which Industrial Publications is a 
subsidiary. 

According to Maurice P. Driscoll, 
president of the subsidiary, Building 
Construction will have sharpened 
editorial and visual objectives. 


Chicago quarters planned for 
farm paper associaticn 


= State & Local Farm Papers, a 
group of 30 farm publications, has 
announced plans to reorganize and 
to open a headquarters office in 
Chicago with a full-time manager. 

Until now the group has been op- 
erated on a somewhat informal ba- 
sis, with a rotating committee cur- 
rently headed by Ernest Porter, 
Home State Farm _ Publications, 
Cleveland (until recently Capper- 
Harman-Slocum). 

James Edwards, president of 
Prairie Farmer, has been named to 
set up ground rules for a formal 


et. Call him te 
ku Pom Co. Wanangics & Dei 


. Du Pont cellophane is being promoted in Package 


Engineering with this ad of peppermint-scented ink. The ad 


explains how cellophane locks in the flavor and aroma of 
packaged products. Agency is BBDO. 
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corporation. He said he expects the 
plan will be completed in about a 
month. 


Dayton Rogers Mfg. asks 
for 15% agency discount 


= Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis metal stampings maker, is 
currently surveying business papers 
about the possibility of placing its 
advertising direct and getting back 
the usual agency commission. 

D. A. Rogers, president of the 
company, said he has thus far re- 
ceived 13 replies to his letter ask- 
ing publishers for their opinion, and 
said four of them indicated they 
would rebate the commission to the 
company. This is in addition to three 
others who previously agreed to the 
arrangement. 

Mr. Rogers’ letter, sent with a 
covering letter from Carl R. Sproat, 
sales manager, noted that the com- 
pany talked to two agencies re- 
cently “and I regret to inform you 
that they have been of little or no 
use to us in introducing anything 
that is very creative, according to 
our judgment. 

“I am frank to admit that it does 
seem most unnecessary to have to 
work through any one or two of 
these agencies,” the letter contin- 
ues. “We are well aware of the fact 
that at the top of our expense is a 
15% commission. I think if this 
percentage were introduced into di- 
rect sales, either through our sales 
department, or some direct advertis- 
ing, it would be much more effec- 
tive. 

“I have personally contacted a 
number of publishers, three of whom 
have indicated that they would go 
along with us, passing the commis- 
sion on to us by working with them 
direct. I appreciate that two of these 
three publishers are perhaps the 
ones smaller in the business. 

“From our survey, our advertis- 
ing has been just as effective, and 
in some cases more so, than some 
of the so-called leaders in the metal- 
working industry. 

“While at this time we do not 
want to take a definite stand, we 
may do one of two things: Drop 
our advertising space entirely, or 
deal directly with the publishers if 
such a saving can be introduced.” 





Farm publishers elect 
Anderson president 


# Vern Anderson of Prairie Farm- 
er, Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Publishers 
Association. He succeeds Ray T. 
Kelsey of Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 
G. P. Swanson of Oregon Farmer 
was reelected vice-president, and 
Irving W. Ingalls of American Agri- 
culturist, was reelected secretary. 
New treasurer is J. W. Samplier of 
National Live Stock Producer. 


Los Angeles chapter of 
IBA being organized 


= A Los Angeles chapter of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
is being organized. For information 
contact temporary chairman Ed- 
ward A. Altshuler, president of As- 
con Management Corp., 6043 Holly- 
wood Blvd. 


Industrial ad course offered 
at Roosevelt University 


= Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
has announced a fully accredited 
course in industrial advertising. 

The evening course will be taught 
by Professor Richard Thain, head 
of the school’s advertising section, 
and a member of the Chicago AIA 
chapter. 


Set Jan. 1 date for 
F&S4&R International 


= Robert E. Allen, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, has an- 
nounced the establishment of F&S&R 
International, effective Jan. 1. 

The new division will provide 
overseas advertising services through 
correspondent arrangements with 71 
agencies in 58 countries. 

This formalizes activity F&S&R 
has carried on for several years. The 
network of affiliated agencies over- 
seas has been built up during this 
time. 

Among the overseas agencies to 
be used by F&S&R are the following 
(with estimated billing in parenthe- 
sis): 

Service Advertising, London ($10 
million); Falcon Advertising Agen- 
cy, Tokyo ($1 million); Bomas, 


c 
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Metalworking in the West 


Its major segments: Aircraft - Electronics 
Missiles - Automotive - Machinery 


One publication, WESTERN METALWORKING, separates the “buyers” 
from the “non-buyers” in a Qualified Circulation Plan which has been 


operating successfully for 18 years. 





THE QUALIFIED CIRCULATION PLAN—Over 60 of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers and distributors selling this market cooperate 
in this Circulation Plan and PROFIT BY IT. They supply us with 
their confidential lists of prospects and customers whom they know 
to have authority and influence in purchase decisions. This is limited 
to firms that are selling metals, machinery equipment, industrial sup- 
plies and components to warehouse, aircraft, electronic, missile and 


automotive industries in the 13 Western States. 


Each new reader, 


before being added to our list, is notified that he is to receive a cour- 
tesy subscription from the firm supplying his name and is asked to 
confirm not only his company, title and address, but also his desire to 
read WM. Each list is sent back to its source once a year for review 
so that names no longer of interest to the advertiser can be dropped 
and new ones added. This is in addition to the normal daily changes 


required for maintaining our circulation. 


60 ADVERTISERS PARTICIPATE IN 
WESTERN METALWORKING’S REQUEST CIRCULATION PLAN 


Ducommun Metals & 

Supply Co. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
Eureka Metals Supply Co. 
Fabriform Metal Products 
General Metals Corp. 
General Petroleum Corp. 
Hooker Chemica! Corp. 
Howard Supply Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Earle M. Jorgensen Company 
Maas-Hansen Steel Corp. 
Burton Silverplating Co. Metal Control Laboratories 
Calstrip Steel Corp. Metallurgical Consultants 
A. M. Castle & Company Inc. 
Chase Steel & Supply Co. Mueller Brass Company 
Columbia-Geneva Steel National Screw & Mfg. Co. 

Div. USS National Supply Company 
Copperweld Stee! Company NeeBars Inc. 
The Diversey Corp. Oakite Products Inc. 
Drake Steel Supply Co. Pacific Scientific Company 


Air Reduction Pacific Co. 
Ajax Electric Company 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
Allied Supply Company 
American Platinum Works 
Ampco Metal Inc. 

Apex Smelting Company 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

E. W. Bliss Company 
Borrmann Steel Company 
Bralco Metals Inc. 

E. Jordan Brookes Inc. 


Pacific Tube Company 
Production Heat Treating Co. 
Reliance Steel & 
Aluminum Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Republic Supply Company 
Reynolds Aluminum 
Supply Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Superweld Corp. 
Triangle Stee! & Supply Co. 


“Uddeholm Co. of America Inc. 


United States Steel Corp. 
Universal Molding Company 
Van Huffel Western Corp. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Ziegler Steel Service Corp. 


94.09% VERIFIED BY RECIPIENT—Our June 1960 B.P.A. Pub- 


lisher’s Statement shows the highest rating of any western industrial 


publication. 


This plan eliminates waste for the advertiser who wants his advertis- 
ing to reach the Metalworking Industry in this Western territory. 


98.36% ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS by name and title, ac- 
cording to June 1960 B.P.A. Publisher’s Statement. No other western 
industrial publication can equal this excellence in list maintenance. 


Put your advertising dollars to work at lowest cost per thousand for coverage of 
the MEN and INDUSTRIES you need to sell. Many advertisers are doing so now! 


Write for new booklet, “Which Western Industrial Publica- 
tion is Read Most in the Fastest Growing Metalworking 
Market?”. 


2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Eastern Bernard Lane 
Sales Office: 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-2492 
A JENKINS PUBLICATION 
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Move Products Fastest 
with the Wood Field s 
Fastest 
Moving Publication 


32.9% increase-Advertising Pages 





ten months 19460 adver 
reported in In 
ow that WOOD 


PRODUCTS moves fastest. 


tisina Vv ime tiaures 


dustria! Marketing ct 
& WOOD 


10 Mos. 10 Mos. % 


19460 1959 Gain 


Field* 


luding WWP_ 4186 040 3.6 
Field* 
including WWP 5014 4663 7.5 


Wood & Wood 


Products 828 623 32.9 


*(Total Field includes all publications listed 
n the November, 1960 issue, Industrial Mar- 
keting, under heading: “Lumber & Wood 
Products; Forestry’, plus Furniture Produc- 
tion magazine. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
absorbed two other field publications ef- 
fective May, 1960.) 


25% increase-Circulation (ABC) 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS’ ABC 
Publisher's Statement, 6/30/60, re- 
the highest renewal 
ts history, but also 
an increase of nearly 25% 
cir ation to the Lumber, Plywood 


in paid 


and Woodwork ng market. 


QUESTION: Does your file on this 
mportant market contain a current 
ABC statement and our latest rate 
card #5 (September 1, 1960)? 


Please ask... 


WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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Bombay, ($2 million); Saab Adver- 
tising Service, Beirut ($1 million); 
AB Svenska Telegrambyran, Stock- 
holm ($10 million); Elvinger, Paris 
($8 million); Carl Gabler, Munich 
($9.5 million); Hoydahl Ohme, Oslo, 
($2 million); HVR, The Hague ($2 
million); J. Wild Advertising, Zur- 
ich ($2 million); ARS Publicidad, 
Caracas ($7 million); and Standard 
Propaganda, Rio de Janeiro ($3 
million). 


NBP offers ‘Sourcebook 
of Specialized Markets’ 


= National Business Publications, 
Washington, D. C., is distributing 
“The Sourcebook of Specialized 
Markets,” a new 178-page publica- 
tion designed “to provide easy ac- 


‘A little scared’. . 


cess to all sources of marketing data 
available through the member com- 
panies of NBP.” 

The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: (1} “Forces for Specialized 
Marketing,” a description of the 
business press and the mission it 
performs; (2) “Sources of Special- 
ized Know-How,” a description of 
the individual markets served by 
NBP publications; (3) “Targets for 
Specialized Markets,” a compilation 
of specialized marketing informa- 
tion available from NBP member- 
companies; (4) “Prestige for Spe- 
cialized Marketing,” an explanation 
of the mission performed for busi- 
ness men and business publishers 
by NBP’s annual State of the Nation 
dinner and Silver Quill Award; and 
(5) “Leaders in Specialized Mar- 
keting,” devoted to NBP’s new Sil- 
ver Scepter award for the “Mar- 
ket Maker of the Year.” 


Top brass skeptical about pr, 
but admit need: Miller 


= Most top executives admit that 
their companies need public rela- 
tions, but they “seem to run a little 
scared at the thought of defending 
their public relations efforts in the 
face of any sharp attack by pr’s 
critics.” 

This is an opinion expressed by 
Eugene Miller, public relations and 
communications director of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, at the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America’s national public 
relations conference in Chicago. 

Mr. Miller said that during in- 
terviews with top management, “the 
same top executives who 
freely discuss his company’s mar- 
keting, production, advertising or 
research strategy and operations, 
seemed to get palpitations over ex- 
plaining his views on public rela- 
tions.” 

He added, “Many 
weren't interested in talking about 
their company’s public relations ac- 
tivities apparently because they felt 
a little embarrassed about letting it 


would 


executives 


be known that the corapany lent 
a helping hand in such events as 
their being chosen, for example, to 
be on the cover of a national mag- 
winning an award for 
business leadership. 

“They were anxious for public 
relations to help produce the end 
results, but weren’t interested in 
letting the public see the scaffolding 
that was erected underneath. They 
wanted their company to be loved 
because it was lovable, and not dis- 
cuss the powder, lipstick and mas- 
cara that might have been used in 
the process.” 

Mr. Miller explained that in other 
cases, some executives felt that pub- 
lic relations still was viewed with 
suspicion by much of the public and 
the less said about how it operates, 
the better. 


azine, or 


Yes men .. The public relations 
and communications director then 
cited “specific complaints 
about public relations practitioners” 
picked up in his interviews: 


seven 





What is 
P Nig tate lial-t-lalale Beg 


Air engineering is the art and 
science of managing air to 
make it productive and health- 
ful for man in structures and 
processes. 


Asta meo tome Zelmilate 
‘Air Engineers? 


Air engineers work in industrial 
plants and large buildings; in 
consulting practice; in contract- 
ing; or in government agencies. 


Ast lmeolom Vig 


Engineers work with? 


Their tools are many: air mov- 
ing systems, heating and cool- 
ing units, dust collectors, fume 
scrubbers, air filters, ventila- 
tors, stacks, controls, instru- 
ments . . . amounting to over 
3 billion dollars per year. 


How best to reach 
Air Engineers? 


Through AIR ENGINEERING, the 
monthly magazine written spe- 
cifically for and by air engi- 
neers. 


In one year over 6,000 air 
engineers have paid for a sub- 
scription to AIR ENGINEERING. 
These air engineers, no matter 
what title they are hidden 
under, have been drawn to AIR 
ENGINEERING by its cogent 
editorial coverage of their 
problems. 


For more information contact 
your nearest AIR ENGiNEERING 
representative: 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MU, 2-1928-9 
LaSalle St., 
FR. 2-8643-4 
450 W. Fort St., 
WO. 2-0924 
4710 Crenshaw, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
AX. 2-9501 


134 S. Chicago 3, Ill. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


AIR | ENGINEERING 


founded 1959 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


A Business News Publication 


1. “The public relations man is too 
much of a ‘yes man’ compared to 
many other of the staff persons who 
surround the top officers. 


2. “The corporate brass often find 
the pr man not very articulate at 
staff meetings. A certain shyness 
seems to set in. 


3. “The public relations man has 
an inadequate grasp of business and 
economics generally. Of all the cor- 
poration staff people, he least un- 
derstands business philosophy or 
basic marketing, production or re- 
search. 


4. “More specifically, the pr man 
often doesn’t understand the oper- 
ations of the company he works 
for. He may have a good grasp of 
what is going on in marketing— 
perhaps labor relations. But he fre- 
quently comes up with a blank in 
the area of research and develop- 
ment, finance. 


5. “The pr man frequently doesn’t 
concern himself with the company’s 
immediate problems. ‘My pr man is 
talking about some sort of super- 
duper plant open house, when my 
immediate problem is upcoming la- 
bor negotiations. Why doesn’t he 
give me a super-duper plan to help 
solve hem,’ says one company 
vice-president. 


6. “‘In our company the depart- 
ment is known as the opera house. 
It has more prima donnas than the 
Metropolitan, was one comment. 


7. “The pr man is too sensitive on 
the point of whether his advice is 
taken or not. ‘My pr man doesn’t 
seem to get through his mind that 
his advice is only one of many pieces 
of advice and information I have to 
consider in making a decision.’ ” 


More on pr .. Here are excerpts 
from other talks.at the public re- 
lations conference. 


International misunderstanding 
a problem for pr: Youel 


e “I believe public relations has 
developed to the point in many 
democratic countries at which it 
can expand its valued counsel and 
assistance to business and govern- 
ment leaders. 

“T believe that there are 


Continued on page 144 
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Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
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many things that can be done by 
professional public relations men 
and women that will promote un- 
derstanding between the peoples of 
these countries. If an epidemic of 
disease swept the world we would 
look to the medical profession. In 
the current epidemic of misunder- 
standing, should we not call to a 
greater extent on the public rela- 
tions profession for help?”—Ken- 
neth Youel, president, Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, and as- 
sistant director of communications, 
public relations staff, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. 


PR advisers must not be 
‘yes men’ says Perry 


® “Our public relations advisers 
are our shock troops, and we picked 
them, regard them and treat them 
as an elite corps. 

“One comment about these ad- 
visers. That they have sound judg- 
ment, based on intelligence, edu- 
cation and experience, is taken for 
granted. The X quality is that of 
aggressivenes, a willingness to fight 
for what they believe is_ right, 
whether the opponent be a general 
manager, a vice-president, or the 


pee. 44. 


president himself. Fortunately, Du 
Pont is a company in which you ere 
expected to do this. I remember, 
in the early days when we were 
still building our staff, the head of 
one of our industrial departments 
telephoned me. 


“Listen, he said, ‘this adviser 


you've assigned to us is no good to 
me. He was in here telling me I 
ought to do thus and so. I told him 
I thought we shouldn’t. Right away 
he said he guessed I was right, and 
probably we shouldn’t. What kind 
of public relations man is that? I 
want to know what he thinks, not 
what I think.’ 

“We finally found him a man who 
is right down his alley. 

““That guy,’ the general manager 
told me admiringly one day, ‘would 
spit in anybody’s eye, and we like 
him.’ ”—Glen Perry, Assistant Di- 
rector, Public Relations Dept., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Other speeches . . Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speech- 
es in the field of advertising and 
selling to business and industry. 


Watch timing of rate boosts, 

Priebe warns publications 

@ “When publication rate increases 
become effective within an adver- 


Watch for more calls . . Milton Segel (center), advertising salesman for Home Furnish- 
ings Daily, a Fairchild publication, receives a gold watch from Victor Klein (left) ad 


vertising and sales promotion director of Caloric Appliance Corp., Philadelphia, and 


Jim Robertson, vice-president of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Caloric’s agency. 
Mr. Segel has been calling on Caloric and its agency for 30 years 
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tiser’s budget year, the advertiser 
(and his agency) may find it neces- 
sary to reduce space commitments. 
When such reductions destroy the 
criginal rate, short rates must be 
paid, thereby creating lesser values 
than those originally planned. Or, 
to keep the budget in balance, it 
may be necessary to reduce or can- 
cel other phases of a total merchan- 
dising plan. 

“That this is a disturbing situation 
should be obvious. The agency has 
accepted the responsibility of doing 
an over-all merchandising job for 
its client. Fifteen per cent of an in- 
creased page rate in a given publi- 
cation is small potatoes compared 
to the coordinated planned accom- 
plishment of the merchandising job 
for a client. 

“Advertising, and merchandising, 
are not merely a means of spending 
the client’s money they are 
planned to increase profitable sales 
by getting the message before the 
greatest number of customers and 
prospects at the lowest possible 
cost. Whatever the reasons may be 
that cause a reduction during the 
course of a well planned advertis- 
ing-merchandising program, the re- 
sults will obviously fall short of the 
expected goal. 

“From the agency standpoint, so- 
called mid-year rate increases are 
very expensive propositions. Clients 
must be informed. Account execu- 
tives, service managers, produc- 
tion and accounting people in the 
agency must make adjustments. At 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn it takes ten 
copies of each change to advise all 
those concerned. Contracts must be 
revised. Occasionally insertion or- 
ders must be changed. At times re- 
visions are so numerous that en- 
tire schedules must be re-worked 
and re-typed. The publisher’s glib 
statement that, ‘The agencies get 
15% of a higher page rate; they’ll 
love it? may be meant for a laugh, 
but it isn’t funny. 

“Many publishers have tried to 
avoid these irritations and expenses 
for advertising agencies by an- 
nouncing rate changes far in ad- 
vance cf the effective dates. The 
ground rules state that rates are 
protected fc: 9) days, but many an- 
nouncements of rate changes have 
released on July 1, 


been even 





though the effective date is Jan. 1 | an for total marketing) 


of the next year. pl 
“They would be within their | , y 


rights to make the announcement q 
on Oct. 1, but, keeping in mind that Paperboard q 
Packaging, | 


most industrial accounts budget on 

a calendar year basis, advertising 

plans and costs are usually sub- : Bee cinsinuenms < earen’ 
mitted to the clients before that 
date. If the client must be asked to 
return a plan because costs must 
be revised upwards, the psycho- 
logical effect on the client toward 
the publications involved leaves a 
lot to be desired. Poor timing of 
rate increase announcements has 
been one of the greatest contribu- 
tors to rash decisions.”’—John 
Priebe, media director, Reincke, 
Meyer & Finn, Chicago, at meeting 
of Milwaukee AIA chapter. 





Paperboard Packaging provides the 


wrifership 


that produces the 


readership 


that influences the 


leadership 


among the men who comprise the big 
dynamic paperboard packaging market! 





Trade shows should be 
audited, says Dean 


e “Some sound form of business 
audit should be applied to trade 
expositions. At present audits are 
carried out in accordance with the 
whims of the individual show man- 
agements. 

“The business publication field 
has faced up to this responsibility 
of management, and while individ- 
ual audit systems fall under rather 
violent criticism from some sectors, 
at least sincere effort is being made 
to guide space purchases. In the 
trade show field too often we are 
left to supposition, guesswork and 
informal information. We find our- 
selves too often speculating on a 
show and winding up with a very 


@ With business publications, the opposite from general 
media, influence runs contrary to bigness! Deep influence 
and quality are related to content . . . frequently unrelated 
to quantity. Writership has maintained Paperboard 
Packaging’s stature in its giant iadustry. This means quality 
readership among important prospects . . . the leadership 
which creates today’s and tomorrow’s dynamic 

costly experiment which could have paperboard market. Readers on the way to 


been avoided if sufficient informa- leadership are a link to the future. 


tion had been available to us for : ae (Fikes 
our planning. Paperboard comprises the lion’s share of the R ARDY 


“Also, industry is plagued with a great packaging industry. If you 





Ss 


situation of too many shows, many 
of which work at cross purposes 
with each other, each biting off a 
segment of a field and none giving 
the exhibitor his full value by de- 
livering a market.” 


wish to share in its dynamic 
growth, ask for Paperboard 
Packaging’s “Plan for 
Total Marketing.” 


Paperboar 
@ Packaging 


“All of you who have participated 
in shows know the potential for 
profit that exists in show promo- | <i eontinnemil 
tion. Sensing this potential we find ‘ ————— Board Products 


e.. Sees 
a ui 
all sorts of organizations, many | Publishing Co. 
. A : METAL CANS \ 
poorly equipped for the job, promot- | rere Stas pes | 228 North LaSalle St. 
» | i 000} ee \ 
ing shows strictly as moneymakers | o42/000.000 9078 wns a > =| \ Chicago 1, Iilinois 


itm DEarborn 2-6870 


for the promoters. Frequently there | here's how t2.2rm OOS. st¥01 194, 
PACKAGING PLASTIC TE RTE ENC 
is little or no consideration for the big it is a A 
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\ in the 
| ARKET 


PLANNING 4 Top an 


Here’s Why: 
DOMINANT MARKET COVERAGE 


Reaching into 25,000 plants in all 
segments of industry, the NEWS has 
the highest circulation 34,165 (paid) 
of any publication in the safety field 


LOWEST COST PER PROSPECT 


Cost to reach this highly selective 
product-buying audience is less than 
any other safety magazine. Only 
$11.71 per thousand subscribers. The 
NEW’S larger circulation makes the 
difference 


PROVEN READER ACTION 

The NEWS gets results. In 1959 
alone, the NEWS received over 
40.000 product inquiries from its 
readers. Each inquiry, a request for 
mere information on a product or 
service featured or advertised in the 
NEWS, provided the manufacturer 
with a positive sales lead 


Send for copy 
of NSN Market 
and Media File 
today. See how 
to reach today’s 
Multi-Million 
Dollar Safety 
Market 

Write today 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


Hlattonal 
SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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people footing the bill as displayers 
and _ attendees.”—Clyde R. Dean, 
general manager, Yale Materials 
Handling Div., Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, at ANA work- 
shop on shows and exhibits, New 
York. 


Cummings cites rise in 
bank advertising 


e “We, in the advertising agency 
business, owe a debt to you financial 
public relations officers and adver- 
tising managers because of the pio- 
neering you have done in connec- 
tion with modernizing bank adver- 
tising. 

“Bank advertising rose from some 
$20 million a year in 1946 to some 
$180 million in 1960—a figure that 
may well push beyond the $200 mil- 
lion mark in the next few years. 
You showed what advertising could 
do in helping to shape public opin- 
ion when your efforts in 1948 helped 
reduce the proportion of people who 
favored government ownership of 
banks from an alarming 36% down 
to a fringe figure of 14%. 

“I think many other industries 
can learn from your experience and 
action.”—Barton A. Cummings, 
President, Compton Advertising, 
New York, at 1960 Convention of 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, held in Boston. 


Admen are not the business men 
they should be: Bissell 


e “Most advertising men do not 
have a general knowledge of busi- 
ness as a whole. They can’t read 
a balance sheet. They are generally 
never faced with the final respon- 
sibility for producing a profit. They 
do not 
items other than their own. G and 
A costs, direct and indirect expense 
and comparable are from 
outer space as far as they are con- 
cerned. 

“Not 
understand discount structures and 
the problems of our distributors. 
We become compartmented in our 
advertising life. As such, manage- 
ment is inclined to think of us only 


have to control expense 


terms 
profession 


enough in our 


as prejudiced guardians of our own 
special preserves. 


“Now before someone says I am 
just plain unfair, ’'ve something to 
add. It is this. Every industrial ad- 
vertising man must believe in the 
power of advertising more than 
management does. He must radiate 
confidence in its superb ability to 
sell when properly applied. He must 
skillfully oversell it on occasion. 
Faced as he is with apathy and 
vulnerability to the ‘expense’ la- 
bel, he must provide such compen- 
sation. 

“How seriously he is taken when 
he does this depends on what man- 
agement has come to think of him 
as a person. If he is respected for 
his general and business 
knowledge, as well as his character 
and professional know-how, he will 
sell his program and himself. He’ll 
grow in stature and in salary. He’ll 
be respected as a man with whom 
to counsel. In short, he’ll pull him- 
self out of the fly paper and be 
considered part of the management 
team.”—H. D. Bissell, vice-presi- 
dent, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., Minneapolis, at meeting 
of Toronto chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers. 


sales 


‘Positive’ corporate image 
may be harmful: Hanan 


e “Today’s trend in corporate image 
building—to encourage the design 
of intensely positive company per- 
sonalities—may do a firm more 
harm than good. 

“The corporate personality, we 
are told, must be sharply etched. It 
must leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion. The lure of achieving—once 
and for all—such a positive image 
with unmistakable singleness of 
meaning has become a popular cor- 
porate mirage. Yet, the more posi- 
tive the corporate image is designed 
to be, the more negative it may ac- 
tually prove. 

“By its very nature, no positive 
image can be all things to all of 
a corporation’s publics. The sharper 
and more precise the image, the 
likely it will accommodate 
only certain sub-sections of the 
corporate publics while isolating 
others. Within the over-all corpo- 
rate market, many natural incom- 
patibilities normally exist between 


more 


publics. To salve one by presenting 
only a narrow or particular view of 





BOARD 


Shipboard officers are vital to Sales. 
They recommend, requisition and 
use marine products. Yet they are 
isolated from salesmen. 

Shipboard officers or their com- 
panies pay for 4,963 shipboard sub- 
scriptions. (Marine Engineering/ 
Log reaches more shipboard officers 
than any other three marine maga- 
zines combined! ) 

Advertising in Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log reaches shipboard and 
shoreside executives ...sells both 
vital influences. 


only one 
blankets both 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG — 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 





the corporation is inevitably to spike 
another. 

“For example, the financial com- 
munity exists as a vital public for 
every publicly-owned corporation. 
Management’s job is often defined 
by investors, either actual or po- 
tential, according to statistical 
measurements of corporate per- 
formance. This can cause manage- 
ment to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of its short-term balance 
sheet. With both eyes fixed com- 
pulsively on its profit and loss state- 
ment, management puts pressure on 
itself to achieve over-optimistic 
sales targets, apply closer and less 
permissive personnel supervision, 
and superimpose more direct con- 
trols over the judgment of sub- 
ordinates. A high-performance, 
high-profit positive image may re- 
sult. 

“Yet the corporation may also ap- 
pear to be completely dehumanized. 
A dehumanized image discourages 
present employes, warns off pro- 
spective employes and executive re- 
cruiters, and may even dissuade 
certain discerning groups of in- 
vestors. The long-range high per- 
formance of the corporation may 
thereby be imperiled by its short- 
range ‘success.’ On the other hand, 
undue emphasis on achieving the 
image of a ‘happy shop’ may liber- 
ate unsophisticated decision-mak- 
ing to the detriment of short- 
range quality of performance.”-— 
Mack Hanan managing partner, 
Hanan & Son, at American Man- 
agement Association’s course on 
effective advertising, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. 


Difference between merchandising, 
sales promotion vague: Dietz 


“There is more confusion about 
the sales promotion function than 
there is understanding of it. Various 
attempts have been made to define 
it, most of them unsuccessful. I am 
going to read one and maybe you 
can tell me what it means. It was 
written by a university professor, a 
very good friend of mine. . . I asked 
him later what it meant and he 
couldn’t tell me. Here’s his defini- 
tion: 

“ ‘Sales promotion is that compo- 
nent of the marketing mix that con- 

Continued on page 148 








Marine Engineering/Log is read by 
the shoreside executives of 99.5% 
of all companies operating vessels 
of 75 net tons and over...plus the 
technical men who design, con- 
struct, convert and repair vessels. 

It is the one publication that 
blankets both the shoreside and 
shipboard influences of the marine 
market. 

That’s why advertisers run more 
pages in Marine Engineering/Log 
than in the next three marine publi- 
cations combined. 


MARINE 
ENGINEERING/ 
LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
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tinually creates and applies mate- 
rials and techniques that, reinforc- 
ing and supplementing the mate- 
rials and techniques provided by the 
other components, increase the ca- 
pacity and desire of salesmen, dis- 
iributors and dealers to sell a com- 
peny’s product and make consumers 
eager to buy it.” 

“Our own rather humorous defi- 
nition of sales promotion at Kenyon 
& Eckhardt is ‘all those jobs nobody 
else in the agency wants to do. 

“A precise definition is, perhaps, 
impossible. I don’t think anybody 
has yet spelled out the difference 
between merchandising and _ sales 
promotion. Let me suggest a way to 
do it. The job of marketing man- 
agement, which is a top job, is ‘to 
create and satisfy consumer demand 
at a profit.’ Don’t forget the word 
‘profit. The marketing manager, 
with product in hand, has three bas- 
ic tools, or areas of expenditure that 
he can use to move that product. 
One of them is advertising. One is 
his sales force. And the other is 
sales promotion, which is all of the 
activities that you can’t put under 
the other two hats—which help to 
sell the product, which help to carry 
out the marketing job of creating 
and satisfying consumer demand at 
a_ profit."—Stephens Dietz, Vice- 
President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
York, at the first regional confer- 
ence of the Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives Association, in Chicago. 


Creative thinking to increase 
sales at reasonable cost: Harnett 


“It [promotion] is first a way of 
thinking about all aspects of a busi- 
ness, and how that business can be 
made more productive and more 
profitable. 

“Over the years many tools have 
become associated with a promo- 
tion man’s trade—direct mail, pre- 
miums, contests, sales meetings, ex- 
hibits. But a promotion man is not 
a carpenter. The tools are really 
secondary to his business. His busi- 
ness is thinking creatively about 
making more sales at reasonable 
costs in terms of sound and solid 
information about his 
business. 

“T have known promotion men 


company’s 
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who by their intimate knowledge 
of sales problems, product prob- 
lems, management problems, have 
devised new products, and who 
regularly spearhead the total mar- 
keting effort of their companies, 
and who have found ways to cut 
manufacturing costs. When you 
think in terms of risk-or-gain, and 
not of tools or gimmicks, anything 
can happen.”’—Joel Harnett, As- 
sistant to the Publisher, Look Mag- 
azine, and President of SPEA-Na- 
tional, at the SPEA conference. 


Sales promotion ‘backstops' 
the sales force: Rush 


“Looking at sales promotion 
through the eyes of a sales man- 
ager, I would describe it as a tool 
that helps salesmen help their cus- 
tomers to make buying decisions. 
It is something they have to have, 
beyond direct mail, beyond adver- 
tising, which insures that their time 
is spent in selling rather than 
‘prospecting.’ 

“To me, a useful sales promotion 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


tool can take over the salesman’s 
argument for him, can give his cus- 
tomer on-the-spot answers to such 
questions as: Who is the best source 
for the item the prospect needs? (A 
list of 500 companies now using the 
company’s product might serve 
here). Why should I buy now? (A 
survey of jobs done by the product 
showing that one use a day will be 
enough to pay for the item in three 
months—this offers aid in a time 
decision. ). 

“Sales promotion managers should 
ask themselves if they give sales- 
men a tool to use at the time the 
buying decisions are being made. 
The two decisions that can’t be pre- 
sold through direct mail or by ad- 
vertising are the time and price de- 
cisions . . . Sales managers want 
tools that will make costly salesman 
time more effective in actually sell- 
ing, that will give a greater dollar 
return for his time.”—Roger Rush, 
National Sales Manager, Photocopy 
Products, Smith-Corona Marchant, 
New York, at the SPEA conference. 








news 


AIA executive committee 


moves to cut IARI loose 


= The AIA executive committee 
recommended at its Nov. 10 meet- 
ing in St. Louis that the associa- 
tion’s board of directors take the 
steps necessary for granting the le- 
gal separation of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute from 
the AIA. 

The committee further recom- 
mended that a proposal authorizing 
separation be submitted to a vote 
of the membership at the annual 
meeting, June 12, in Boston. 

The recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive committee is an outgrowth 


of a poll of AIA members conducted 
in September. Results of the poll 
indicate that 67.5% of the 829 mem- 
bers who replied favored IARI sep- 
aration; 20.5% are against separa- 
tion, and 12% have no preference. 

An AIA spokesman said “it’s con- 
sidered likely” that the board of di- 
rectors will approve the executive 
committee’s recommendation. The 
board meets Jan. 10-11 in Montreal. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of 14 persons. They are Jay 
Sharp (Alcoa), board chairman; H. 
A. Harty (Wolverine Tube) and 





M. S. Miranda (Dresser), past 
chairmen; Tom A. Yellowlees (Ca- & > 
nadian GE), vice-chairman; John 
C. Lucas (Hazard Advertising), Ul Ori hh LVve 
secretary-treasurer; John C. Free- 
man, AIA president; and _ eight 
vice-presidents: Frank I. Allebaugh, 
(Galen E. Broyles Co.), George D. 
Billings, (G. H. Tennant), J. E. 
Borendame, (Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal), Charles A. Bryant (Baroid), 
William B. Daub (Sun Oil), John 
W. De Wolf, (G. M. Basford), 
Charles C. Wardell (Hyatt Bear- 
ings), and Jordan Wood (Jones & 
Lamson). 

All but Messrs. Borendame, 
Wardell and Miranda attended the ~ “ay 
St. Louis meeting. : . Developments 

The board consists of 76 persons: l \ : in the 
14 of the executive committee, two - 
directors from each of 29 chapters, ee 7 Iron and 


two associate directors and two di- 
rectors-at-large. ; | Steel Industry 
During 1959 


Company membership . . Execu- 
tive committee member Jordan D. 
Wood, who also is head of the AIA 
committee investigating company 
membership, told the executive 
committee he was awaiting word 
from his committee on what direc- 
tion AIA should take in regard to 
company memberships. 

Mr. Wood told IM later that he 
expected his committee would rec- 


ommend a set of “permissive by- *A FUNDAMENTAL OF WHY THIS 


laws” allowing AIA to set up a 


company membership plan. He said WAS SELECTED MOST USEFUL OF 
the by-laws most likely would be TET ee ee ne 


ready for presentation at the Janu- 10 MAGAZINES IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


ary board meeting, and that if they 


are okayed by the board, his com- 
mittee would begin contracting “10 
or 12” prospective company mem- 


bers. 


National workshop . . The execu- ENG i NEER 
tive committee also okayed a plan 


for a national workshop on the sub- 
ject of “who should set advertising With steel industry operating men who re- 
objectives—sales or advertising?” to sponded to a Guide-Post Research survey, 
be held in New York March 1. Iron & Steel Engineer was selected Most Use- 
ful. Also, considering each magazine’s own 
ane _— circulation only, 70% named Iron & Steel as 
Cherry to chairman ‘s Most Useful (55% for the next preferred A Conspicuous Value, too: 
planning-policy committee monthly; 50% for the most preferred weekly). A $210 P aa 

page rote (12 times, black 


rs ert M. Cherry, sales promo- ss and white)—only $20 per M, less 
Albert Cc erry Pp May we send detailed media data? than % the rate of the other ver- 
tion and advertising manager for tical serving this $2 billion market. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has b d chair- 1010 Empi aad 
peng the ‘telakel Adee R 0 N & STE ak E NG N E E R Pittemerdh 22, Bes ) 


Continued on page 150 
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A FEW CENTS EXTRA DOES IT 


Thilco PRINT-DECORATED packaging 
papers “snap-up’ appearances! 


You get an attractive, well dressed salesman 
for practically nothing (1/12¢ for an average 
size package) when you take advantage of 
PRINT-DECORATING on Thilco’s protec- 
tive wrappings, bags and box cover papers. 
It's the lowest cost advertising you can buy! 


STRONGER SALES APPEAL—Thilco PRINT- 
DECORATED protective papers add pres- 
tige, signify better product quality, have 
more attractive buy-appeal, provide imme- 
diate identity and advertising value wher- 
ever your products travel. 


DIVERSIFIED APPLICATION — Thilco’s wide 
range of protective papers assure the best for 
specific needs whether they call for water- 
proof protection, prevention of moisture- 
vapor transmission, control of grease and oil 
penetration or, just general decorative pack- 
aging. Thilco papers are specially fibred for 
machine wrapping, bundling, hand wrapping, 
box covering and bag manufacture. 


Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers 
Aspholted Waterproof Barriers, 
Woxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers 
Glossines ond Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Papers, 
Specialty Krofts and Bags. 


Write for free Sample kit. 





* 
bi 


' | Fusccbtamced” Fa toes 


THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 











NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT » MINNEAPOLIS * CINCINNATI 
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Research Institute’s new policy and 
planning committee. 

Purpose of the committee is to 
recommend how the IARI can pro- 


vide maximum research service to 


its subscribers. Serving on the com- 
mittee are William B. Daub of Sun 
Oil Co.; G. C. Draper, Jr. of Pea- 
cock Brothers; Joseph W. Leonard 
of the American Management As- 
sociation; John C. Maddox of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, and James W. 
Murphy of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Reid named general chairman 
of AIA 1961 conference 


= Ralston B. Reid, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Gen- 
eral Electrics Apparatus Sales 
Div., Schenectady, has been named 
general chairman of the AIA 1961 
national conference. 

The conference is scheduled for 
June 11-14, at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Boston. 


200 attend Chicago AIA’‘s 
seminar on building 


= Over 200 architects, builders, 
dealers, contractors, publishers and 
consultants attended the Chicago 
AIA chapter’s first seminar on 


oo ale 


* 


building. The noon to 5 p.m. pro- 
gram centered on a discussion of 
the effect of changing design and 
materials on building. 

Keynote speaker was Philip Will, 
Jr., president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. The afternoon 
panel discussion was moderated by 
Paul B. Shoemaker, marketing 
vice-president of Masonite Corp., 
Chicago. 

The seminar is one of a series of 
industry market sessions which are 
being planned by the Chicago chap- 
ter. A seminar on the metalworking 
industry is scheduled for Feb. 13, 
1961. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Alfred Strogoff 


vice-president and general 


from marketing vice- 
president tc 
manager, Adler Electronics, New Rochelle, 
ea Ry 
and electronic ground support systems. 
Also, Gilbert Sussman, named advertis 


manufacturer of communications 


ing administrator. 
Larry J. LeVieux . . from copywriter to 
sales promotion specialist, ballast depart- 
ment, General Electric, Danville, Ill. 
John E. Craig from sales manager, 
packaged air conditioning products, Crane 
0., Johnstown, Pa., to general sales man- 
Welbilt Air Conditioning & Heating 
. Farmingdale, N.J. 


John Robert Tench . . from personnel and 


Signing up . . Seventy-five admen have enrolled in the Pitts- 
burgh AIA chapter’s 13-week course in advertising funda- 


mentals 


to right are Myra Winslow, 


Signing up here is Don Farris (McGraw-Hill). Left 
registrar; Robert Lando, course 


coordinator, and Bill Scherb, national education chairman of 


association. 





labor relations vice-president to industrial 
sales vice-president, Gould-National Bat 
teries, Trenton, N. J. He succeeds M. W. 
Heinritz, who remains as vice-president in 
advisory capacity. 


Thomas W. Kirby . . from special markets 
manager to marketing vice-president, Air 
temp Div., Chrysler Corp., Dayton, O., 
maker of air conditioning and furnace 


equipment. 


James E. Schneider . . from marketing 
analyst, marketing research department, 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. to sales pro- 
motion manager, Telecom Div., North Elec- 
tric Co., Galion, O., manufacturer of tele 
communication and industrial control sys- 


tems. 


David L. Belew . . from vice-president and 
secretary, Rowe & Wyman Advertising 
Agency, Cincinnati, O., to advertising and 
sales promotion director, Beckett Paper 
Co., Hamilton, O. 


Glen Nance . . from sales promotion staff 
Dayton Tire & Rubber Co., to assistant ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Lau Blower Co., Dayton, O., manufactur- 
er of blower systems for heating and air 


conditioning. 


Jerry M. Kreinik . . from plastics engineer, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.'s Ap- 
plications Technical Service Laboratory to 
eastern district sales manager, FMC’s Da- 
pon Department, Baltimore, Md., producer 
of molding resins, laminates, monomers 
and related chemicals. 


William F. Wahlenmaier . . from assistant 
marketing director, Fairbanks-Morse & Co., 
Continued on page 152 


Meeting dates 





Dec. 13 Association of National Adver- 
tisers, workshop on gaining sales force 
and trade support for your promotional 
program, Plaza Hotel, New York. 


Dec. 28-30 American Marketing Associ- 
ation, winter conference, Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis. 


Jan. 19 Association of National Adver- 
tisers, workshop on advertising evalu- 
ation, Plaza Hotel, New York. 


Feb. 1 Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, midwinter conference, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 14-15 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, cooperative advertising work- 
shop, Hotels Ambassador, Chicago. 


Feb. 16 Business Publications Audit an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York. 








is your catalog 
on file here? 


If so, your current catalog will be on file in 
the office of the administrator and/or pur- 
chasing agent in every hospital of 20 or more 
beds in the U. S., of 100 or more Keds in out- 
lying territories and Canada. When they re- 





ceive their copies in January, these buyers 
(along with all hospital consultants and ar- 
chitects active in hospital design) will con- 
stantly use their HosprraL PurcHaAsING FILE 
as a classified buying-guide to your product. In addition to the more than 
500 pages of catalog information, they will use the other helpful informa- 
tion (directories, checklists, etc.) found in the pages of HosprraL Pur- 
CHASING FL, the prime source of hospital buying information since 1919. 


Whether or not your catalog is in the File... 


now IS the time to plan for the 
1962 HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 


Now, when you are planning your 1961 budget, is the time to plan ahead 
for the 1962 edition; closing dates are in the fall of 1961. Whether you 
print or we print your catalog for insertion, immediate planning and allo- 
cating will assure you an adequate, purposeful catalog in the 1962 
HospiraL PurCHASING FILE. 


Write for market facts—proof of use 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE oe 
PURCHASING FILES, INC. _F- ¥. D0D6E I 1 


CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue iiciaa 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


bp oes sy 
(ies pore 


@NDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Romeo P. 
Morin 
Professional 
Engineer 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


“We turn to Engineers’ Product 
File for information concerning 
Products, more and more, for 
ready and easy reference. The 
Technical and Engineering data 
is particularly useful for designers 
and layout men to facilitate 
draftsmen’s execution and presen- 
tation on plans.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 
task. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 


YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers” 


PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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hicag to marketing director, | 


Hydraulic Div., Kansas City, Kan. 


John W. Hansen .. 


quarters sales, Union Switch & Signal Div. 


named manager, head 
Westinghouse Air Brake Swissvale 
Pa. He is succeeded as sales promotion 
and advertising manager 
Lane. 


by Clarence E. 


Joseph Smith . . from assistant advertis- 
ing manager for product public relations 
to advertising manager, A. M. Byers Co., 


Pittsburgh producer of metal products. 


Steven Manning . . has resigned as direc 
tor of marketing operations, Tyrex, Inc., 
New York, association of tire cord manu- 
facturers. The resignation takes effect Jan. 
1. He has not announced his future affili 


ation. 


Lloyd A. Rager . . from product manager, 
Motor: Grader Div., to product market- 
ing manager, LeTourneau-Westinghouse, 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of heavy con- 
struction equipment. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . . announces 
two appointments in its Fiber Glass Div.: 
Norman F. Heydinger, formerly marketing 
analyst, marketing research department, 
Merchandising Div., named marketing 
services manager, and Robert I. Morgan, 


formerly with Burlington Industries, named 


ven textile marketing manager. 


Roy E. Mullin . . from sales 
jent to marketing vice-president, Onan 


vice-pres! 
Div., Studebaker-Packard Corp., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., electric generator manufac- 
turer. Other promotions in the marketing 
jepartment are: William J. Auger, from 
sales promotion manager to assistant gen 
eral sales manager; George R. Burda, 
from advertising manager to sales admin- 
istration manager; and David Onan Il, 
from product planning manager to market 
planning and promotion manager. 


Mullin Petropoulos 


P. J. Petropoulos . . from group account 
supervisor to corporate account manager, 
advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment, Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J., 
manufacturer of power equipment and 


other industrial products. 


Agency changes. . 


Gene Taylor . . from vice-president anc 





AIA chapter meetings coming up 


Albany . . Clark R. Pace, senior 
and business outlook editor, 
Business Week, will discuss the 
1961 business forecast, Dec. 14, 
at Wolferts Roos Country Club. 
Dinner meeting begins at 6:30. 


Chicago . . John De Wolf, vice- 
president of G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, will discuss, “How to 
measure the value of advertis- 
ing,’ Dec. 12, at CFAC head- 
quarters. Dinner meeting begins 
at 5:30. 


Cleveland Bill Surgner of 
American Machinist/Metalwork- 
ing Manufacturing, will lead a 
discussion on “How to get the 
most from your photography dol- 
lar,” Jan. 9, at the University 
Club. Meeting begins at 5:30. 


Columbus Henry Hoke, Jr., 
publisher of Reporter of Direct 
Mail Advertising, will discuss, 
“How to entertain with direct 





mail,” Jan. 12, at Press Club of 
Ohio. Dinner meeting begins at 
5: 30. 


Detroit . . Harold L. Roberts, ac- 
count executive for Palmer, 
Codella & Associates, New York, 
will discuss, “Pin-pointing in- 
dustrial advertising copy,” Jan. 
16, at Windsor’s Elmwood Im- 
perial Room. Dinner meeting be- 
gins at 5:30. 


New York . . Kenneth Kramer of 
Business Week will discuss, 
“What’s ahead in 1961,” Jan. 9, at 
Belmont Plaza Hotel. Luncheon 
meeting begins at noon. 


Portland . . Carl M. Cleveland, 
public relations and advertising 
director of Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, will discuss how adver- 
tising helped with the introduc- 
tion of the Boeing 707 jet trans- 
port, Dee. 13, at the Benson Ho- 
tel. Dinner meeting at 6:00 








THE PUBLISHER’S SECRETARY 
WON'T SELL THE LAST COPY OF 
THE 1960 AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
HANDBOOK ISSUE 
Who can blame her? The in- 
dustry went wild over it. 
Sold out completely. Engi- 
neers clamorinz. Next one 
coming in Marvh. She ex- 
pects the sell-out to repeat. 
So do advertisers. 


Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 98 

















MARKETING EXECUTIVE 
Age 31; BA, MBA Wharton 


| have had a most successful, dynamic 
background in the chain and department 
store field. The experience | have gained 
is heavy in all phases of Business Man- 
agement with emphasis on Marketing in- 
cluding Advertising, Sales, Merchandising, 
and New Product Development. If you need 
Planning, Organization, Administration, and 
Sales, I’m your man. The position | desire 
will have a substantial growth potential. 


Box 572 c/o Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 























Important 
Correction 


FOOD 
ENGINEERING 


AD 
Page 15 


The figure of $25 to 30 
billion indicated for In- 
gredients also includes 
all raw materials going 
into food products. The 
expenditures for Ingre- 
dients alone is $2 to 2!/, 


billion. 























creative director, McCann-Marshalk, to 
same position at Fuller & Smith & Ross 
New York. 


Burton Browne Advertising . . Chicago & 
New York, has opened a western office 
at 465 E. Union St., Pasadena, Cal., with 
George Balsam as _ vice-president and 
general manager. 


Roy Zeff & Associates .. Skokie, Ill., named 
agency for Burrell Belting Co., Skokie, IIl., 
maker of conveyor belting. 


George A. Welch . . Fuller & Smith & 
Ross’. vice-president, named. manager, 
F&S&R Pittsburgh office, succeeding Hugh 
Redhead, who resigned to accept an ex- 
ecutive marketing position at Mellon Bank, 
an F&S&R account. 





W. L. Towne Co. . . New York, appointed | 


to handle industrial advertising for Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of conveyor, power transmission and 
vibrating equipment and mechanical rub- 
ber products. 


Melvin Kalfus . . from advertising staff, 
Polaroid Corp., to industrial accounts su- 
pervisor, Parsons, Friedmann & Central, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . New York, 
named agency for Houston Chemical | 


Corp. The agency also announces resigna- 
tion of National Electrical Contractors 
Association account, effective Dec. 15. 


Gerald G. Bowers . . from Ralph Gross 
Advertising, Akron, to account executive, 


Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland, O. 


Martin R. Klitten Co, . . Los Angeles, 





named agency for Schafer Custom Engi- | 


neering Div., Textron Electronics, 


E. A. Korchnoy, Ltd. . . New York, named 
agency for Automatic Steam Products, 


New York, manufacturer of steam equip- | 


ment for the garment trades and general | 


industry. 


Kenneth M. Spence . . from account ex- 


ecutive, Norman Craig & Kummel, New | 


York, to account executive, Chirurg & 
Cairns, New York. 


O’Grady-Andersen-Gray ... Chicago, 


named agency for Breuer Electric Man- | 


ufacturing Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
industrial vacuum cleaners and_ floor 
maintenance machines. 


William E. Rainsley . . from Benton & 
Bowles to copy staff, O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York. 


Wendell R. Smith . . from marketing re- | 


Continued on page 154 


coat MINING 


presents 
latest news of 
entire 
coal industry 


Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive -« Pittsyurgh 36, Pa 


Serving the coal justry ce 1898 


ee, 
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nome one? 
——e 
Sells the 
growing textile industry of 
Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 
EDITION 


OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufac- 
turing and production journal pub- 
lished in Spanish for textile mills of 
Latin America. Write for folder de- 
scribing market, coverage and facts 
showing your potential in this ex- 
panding source of industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 
APPROACH 
DESIGNED TO 
PROVIDE YOU WITH 
MEANINGFUL 
AND PRACTICAL 
INFORMATION 


FORBES RESEARCH 


AND CONSULTING SERVICES | 


e Industrial e Consumer e Shareowner 


For further information 
and brochure write: 


FORBES 


MARKETING RESEARCH INC. | 


A subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue e New York 11, N.Y. 
ORegon 5-7500 
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search and 
vice-president 


Radio Cory 


Horton, Church & Goff .. P: 


Thomas & White . . newly 





iM GALLERY .» Names and faces in the news 


Jack Morrison: Flying space rep 
turns publisher of new mcgazine 


= Entering a new phase of the pub- 
lishing field, Jack Morrison has re- 
signed from the Technical Publish- 
ing Co., Barrington, Ill. to start a 
magazine, Electrical Mainte- 
nance & Engineering, first venture of 
Morrison Pub- 


new 


his newly-formed 
lishing Co. 

Mr. Morrison has done more than 
“try his wings” in pursuing various 
sales jobs during the past fifteen 
years. Flying his own plane is both 
a hobby and a means of transporta- 
tion, with him. While selling adver- 
tising space for Plant Engineering 
and Power Engineering, and acting 
as Western sales manager for both, 
he has managed to average over 
300 flying hours a year. 

Born in Duluth, Minn., and raised 
on a ranch in western Montana, Mr. 
Morrison moved back to Minnesota 
in his mid-teens. He went to high 
school in Anoka, and later attended 
St. Thomas College and, for a short 


time, the University of Minnesota. 
The greater part of his three years 
in the Naval Air Corps during 
World War II was spent in the Aleu- 
tians and the Pacific Northwest. 
His first post-war job was with 
the Gallaher Co., Owatonna, Minn., 
manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment, with which he stayed until 
June of 1949. At that time he began 
his ll-year association with Tech- 
nical Publishing Co. as a sales rep- 
resentative for Plant 
In 1955 he was appointed to the 
board of directors of Technical Pub- 


Engineering. 


lishing, at the same time becoming 
Western 
Engineering and Power Engineering. 


sales manager for Plant 
He resigned these responsibilities in 
October to start Morrison Publish- 
ing Co., in Crystal Lake, Il. 

The initial issue of Electrical 
Maintenance & Engineering will be 
February, 1961. Controlled circula- 
tion of the new monthly will confine 
its audience to the electrical per- 
sonnel of industrial plants. It will 
be directed to approximately 18,000 
men in 13,000 AAAA-rated plants 
representing 23 S.LC. classifications. 
Mr. Morrison describes its purpose 
as “filling the needs of in-plant elec- 
trical problems,” while stressing the 
“how-to-do-it” approach in its edi- 
torial matter. 

When he’s not thinking up new 
magazines to publish, 52-year-old 
Mr. Morrison indulges in hunting, 
fishing, boating, golf and trap and 
pistol shooting. He confesses a secret 
pride in having once been Minne- 
sota state pistol champion. 

His family includes his wife, Isa- 
three daughters—-Anne, 
Jean and Marcia—and a rather un- 


bel, their 


usual assortment of pets, consisting 
of three dogs, a mynah bird and a 
chipmunk. s 





promotion agency will be located at 393 
Northfield Ave., West Orange, N. J. Princi- 
pals are: Thomas H. Leggett, Jr., formerly 
account executive, Ward William & Co., 
president, and Gerene B. Coates, formerly 
associate account executive, Ward Wil- 


liam & Co., vice-president. 


Hill Associates . . Philadelphia, Pa., 
named agency for Vanguard Air & Marine 
Corp., Paoli, Pa., producer of aircraft and 


electronics components. 


George Homer Martin Associates 
named agency for Custom Machine Co.'s 


new line of industrial pumps. 


Perry Schofield . . named creative serv- 
ices vice-president, Friend-Reiss Adver- 
tising, New York. 


Leonard Caiola . . from vice-president and 
industrial advertising director, de Garmo, 
Inc., to vice-president, Smith, Winters, 


Mabuchi, New York. 


Caiola Munro 


William C. Munro . . from western di- 
vision marketing director, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, to marketing director, D'Arcy Ad- 
vertising Co., New York. Also, Vern East- 
man, formerly vice-president and man- 
ager, D'Arcy Advertising Co., Los Angeles 
office, named vice-president in charge of 
western operations to supervise Los 
Angeles and San Diego offices. Merritt 
Willey, account executive, named vice- 
president and manager of Los Angeles 
office to .replace Mr. Eastman. 

Edward S. Banasik . . from account execu- 
tive, Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, O., 
to account executive, Griswold-Eshleman, 


Cleveland. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . has opened 
a Houston office with Donald A. Colvin 
in charge of advertising and H. Dale 
Henderson in charge of public relations 
activities. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy, 
Mass., appointed agency for NRC Equip- 
ment Corp., Newton, Mass., manufacturer 
of high vacuum equipment. The company 


} 


is a_ subsidiary f National Research 


Corp. 


Palmer, Codella & Associates . . New 
Continued on page 156 











SMITHCRAFTED!! 
Seeing is Selling 


Sales are often determined by the 

potential customer’s ability to see 

and feel. 
In the Ceramic Tile 
business, bulk and 
weight have always 
been a detriment to a 
successful sales presen- 
tation. In order to solve 
a heretofore insoluble 
problem NATCO turned 
to the design depart- 
ment of The S. K. 
Smith Company. The 
results... 


NATCO can now send their sales force into the field armed with a 
complete and compact sales kit containing 30 color and design 
samples. If your sales aid problem is causing you to lose sales or 
preventing the increases to which you are entitled, have your prob- 
lems — SMITHCRAFTED. 





Illustrated Brochure Available on Request 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY [ie 


CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS . SMITH A 
2857 N. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS “\ (GRAFTED), / 
OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 44S 

PLANTS IN CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 


\ 








gives you inside information to 
help you locate the right industrial 
markets for you. Provides facts 
and figures on 72 major 


industrial and trade markets. 











TO SELL TO 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


ASTM BULLETIN 

American Society for Testing Materials 

1916 Race Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send information on how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers and 
scientists who do materials research, testing, evaluation, and write the 
authoritative ASTM Standards. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 
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PRESENTATION EASEL 


Write as you talk, command atten- 
tion with paper pad or chalkboard 
speeches. Or use for flip chart or 
card chart presentations. Light- 
weight aluminum, folds in a jiffy. 
Complete with chalkboard, hinged 
clamp, chalk, eraser: 


$4250 (less pads) 


Four paper pads $12.00 
Carrying case $12.50 


RLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19015 W. Davison « Detroit 23, Michigan 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
- BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your completegy 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Jus! Ask For Marie 


The ; Sue 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 
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York, named agency for R. Hoe & Cc 
manufacturer of rotary press equipment; 
for Simplified Tax Records, tax system ad 
visory service; i 
Market, metal field daily newspaper 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . . D 
troit, appointed agency for Electric Aut 
lite Co., Toledo, O. 

Dan Reebel . . from vice-president 
ecutive vice-president, Clark & B 
Cleveland, O. 


McClellan Advertising 
N. Y., named agency 
Development Co., Broc 


ma 


John D. Brewer . . from advertising 
sales promotion manager, John Hassall 
Inc., Westbury, N. Y., to account execu 


tive, Sanger-Funnell, New York. 


William F. Freeman . . from managing 
editor, Home Modernization Contractor to 
account executive, Pairan/Shepard Adver- 


tising, Akron, O. 


D'Arcy Advertising . . New York, an 
nounces resignation of its remaining part 
of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ac- 
count effective Dec. 1. Doyle, Dane, Bern- 
bach, appointed in September to succeed 
D'Arcy as agency on the company’s cor 
porate advertising, now has been named 
to handle four additional divisions: Win 
chester-Western, packaging, metals and 
energy, all of which were handled by 
D'Arcy. 


and for American Metal 


Media changes. . 


M. O. Lokensgard . . 
assistant to the president, Putman Publish- 


appointed executive 
ing Co., Chicago. 
Production Magazine . . has moved to new 
quarters at 975 East Maple, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Bernard Gordon .. from administrative 
vice-president, Wasco Chemical Co., Cam 
business man 
Boston, 
, John H. Phillips, formerly with 


fass., to general 
Cahners Publishing Co., 
sales staff, Dun’s Review & 
Industry, named market analyst 


Cahners’ group marketing plan divi 


Journal of Chemical Documentation .. a 

new publication of American Chemical 

vill be published twice yearly be- 

3 in 1961. Dr. Herman Skolnik, tech- 

sal information manager, Hercules Pow- 

o., Wilmington, Del., has been named 

tor of the journal which will aid in dis- 

semination of information collected in the 
chemical literature field. 

Ceramic Age . . Cleveland, O., changes 


1” to 8144x1114" effec- 


Audit Bureau of Circulations . . has ac- 
cepted two new members: Today's Secre- 
tary, Published by McGraw-Hill, New York, 
and RN, nursing monthly, published by 


Nightingale Press, Oradell, N. J. 


New England man 


Alquin Jay Davis . . 


wi Tr 


ager, Missile Design & Development, pul 


Printer-publisher relationship . . A quarter century and $32 
million later, executives of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. and the 
Farm Journal get together in Philadelphia to mark 25 years of 
their printer-publisher relationship. Pictured here are (I-r) Gay- 
lord Donnelley, president, and Nick Vanderklott, vice-president 
of executive sales, of Donnelley; Graham Patterson, publisher, 
and Richard J. Babcock, president, of the Journal; and Hugh 
Seyfarth, Donnelley account executive. 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 











to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570 - 7th AVENUE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y, 





EVEN AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 

SPACE SALESMEN 

RAN OUT OF THE 

1960 HANDBOOK ISSUE 
Small wonder. Advertisers 
knew a winner when they 
saw it. So did readers. Last 
year’s issue was an aero- 
space industry sell-out. 





Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 98 





Appliance Service 
is hig Business 


For facts about this fast growing industry 
ask for your copy of Market File "B". 





lished 
Corp., Manhasset 


by Remsen-Whitney Publishing 
N. Y., has been elected 
vice-president of the Also, 
Raymond C. Touhey. Jr., named Michigan 
and Ohio Missile 
Design & Development. 


corporation. 


regional manager for 


National Business Publications . . an- 
nounces the following new members: Gar- 
den State Publishing Co., Sea Isle City, 
N. J., publishers of Broiler Industry and 
Eastern Feed Merchant; Canadian Pit & 
Quarry, published by Wallace Publishing 
Co., Montreal, Canada. 

Marine Products . . is the name of a new 
monthly to be published beginning January, 
1961, by Chilton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., di- 
rected to dealers of supplies, services, ma 
terials and equipment; marinas; yacht 
clubs, naval architects, boat yards, whole- 
salers and distributors, and manufacturers. 


Frank A. Smith has 


keting manager in New York. 


been named mar- 


Stearns R. Ellis . . named western adver- 
tising representative in San Francisco for 


Newsweek International. 


Industrial Publishing Corp. . . 
two management promotions: 
Dempsey, general manager, 
named publishing director, Welding De- 
sign & Fabrication; and, Charles A. Hill, 
named pub- 


announces 
Thomas L. 
formerly 


formerly general 
lishing director, Modern Office Procedures. 


manager, 


Ralph R. Theile . . has been named direc- 
tor of sales for American Aviation Publi- 
cations’ Airlift magazine, in addition to be- 
ing director of sales for Air Cargo. He also 
will be in charge of circulation sales de- 
velopment for both of the Washington, 


D. C., publications. 


. from sales staff, Hitch- 
Wheaton, Ill., to the 
newly created position of special services 


Oliver S. Pepper . 
cock Publishing Co., 


manager.’ He will have charge of Hitch- 


cock’s expanded merchandising services. 


Murphy Tafel 


James B. Tafel . . from Pittsburgh district 


manager to vice-president and general 
sales manager, Technical Publishing Co., 
Barrington, Ill. Edward R. Murphy, for 
Pittsburgh 
Newsweek, has 
burgh district manager for Technical Pu 


lishing Co.'s Plant Engineering. a 


merly sales representative 


been appointed Pitts 








Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Yate Towne 


@ The 


Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works 


Issue of 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 


tion field. 


@ They capitalize on the EAGER 


READERSHIP, 


every other 


Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 


gineers, 


public officials (con- 


cerned with public construc- 


tion), 


distributors, etc. 


This 


issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction Mews 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


RUNNERS ee IME. 











BACON'S xtw 1961 





BACON'S 
pusucity 
Cwecnee 


© Over 3500 Listings 
© 99 Market Groups 


© Business, Farm, 
Consumer Magazines 


© Coded for Type of 
Publicity Accepted 

© Quarterly Revisions 

@ 352 pages — 
6-3/4” x 9-3/4" 

© Rugged Spiral 
Fabricoid 


@ Lays Fiat in Use 
SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


. #2500 


with revisions 
Feb., May, August 








PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now with 
perforated and 
gummed revisions 


FOR FAST, EASY 
UP-TO-DATE CHANGES 


THE 
ACCEPTED 
TOOL FOR 
EFFECTIVE 
PUBLICITY 
HANDLING 
The Standard 
directory for re- 
lease lists. New 
revision paste- 
overs will allow 
you to stay 100% 
up-to-date. Easy 
to use ...com- 
plete...accurate. 
ORDER NOW 
FOR 1961 
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seaman 


ick, General Electric engineers, ref o ceedings in the Company library at Schenectady, N. Y. 


PROCEEDINGS 


eesreeeeeeveeeeeeeeee reer eee eeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


really takes a beating... 
FROM ITS READERS! 


a quarter of a million dollars worth of equipment 
from the ads.” 


If you've been in many company libraries, 
we're sure you've seen “‘dog-eared” 


? Jona 
Proceedings. 


copies of 


It’s not a case of poor paper and 
we use the best quality—it’s just an ex- 


printing Fact is, 100% of those interviewed said 


ample of pass-along readership taken to extremes! 

Of course, 63,696 (ABC) professionally 
qualified men individual copies of 
Proceedings at home each month, as well as 15,550 
students in engineering colleges. What's the reason 
for this important following ? 

Proceedings of the IRE enlisted the aid of 
the John Fosdick Organization to take a survey 
of its many readers to find out what they thought. 
Here are some of their reactions. ‘““We use 
as a reference. It’s really a text. Has 
the largest amount in proportion of text, the high- 
est quality text, and the largest amount of informa- 
tional advertising of any book in the industry.” 
And, of special interest to advertisers, one chief 
engineer said, “I’ve saved half-a-million dollars by 
buying from ads in Proceedings, and I’ve bought 


receive 


2 lipo 
Py CeCAINZS 


they have some purchasing responsibility! And, as 
a further indication of the effectiveness of using 
Proceedings to reach buying factors of electronic 
equipment, components and supplies, these readers 
expressed a 2 to 1 preference for Proceedings 
when compared with mentions of all the electronic 
books. (Survey available upon request—ask for it!) 


Are you now reaching this important, se- 
lect audience for your product? You can, you 
know, reach them 12 times a year in Proceedings 
for just $9,720. (1961 rates). A similar schedule 
in a semi-monthly would cost $23,270 . . . and 
in a weekly, $46,280! Call or write today for all 
the facts. Find out what selling power Proceedings 
really has! Reach 63,696 (net paid circulation) 
top-level radio-electronics men each and every 
month throughout the year! 


For a share 

in the present, and 
a stake in the future, 
make your product 


NEWS * 
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Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢* MINNEAPOLIS ¢* SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES 





- copy chasers 


4 


Copy Chasers look at a book con- 
taining what AIA members say are 
their own best ads. Our critics’ 
conclusion: the whole press run 


should be seized and burned. . 


Why AIA ‘Best Ad’ 


OK 


as inserted 








Bethlehem Steel 
. one of few 
exceptions 





Mr. Chatterji and Mr. Chatterjee 


take their post-groduate course in steelmaking 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








collection is a ‘dreadful thing’ 


gy This advertising business is 
full of people who are full of ar- 
rogance. 

Art directors are arrogant; you 
can’t tell them anything that makes 
sense. Copywriters are arrogant; 
they think that the ability to make 
sentences is a rare God-given boon. 
Account executives are arrogant; 
they take out on creative people 
the frustrations inflicted upon them 
by clients. Advertising managers 
are arrogant—at least to their agen- 
cies—by way of salving their own 
psychic wounds. Advertiser man- 
agements are arrogant, because they 
think they could turn out better 
advertising if they only had time. 

It can be only arrogance that is 
responsible for the dreadful thing 
that has come out of the AIA: the 


booklet in which are collected 40 
industrial ads under the title, 
“These Are Our Best.” 

“Each ad in the collection,” says 
the release from AIA, “is the choice 
of an individual business paper ad- 
vertiser, as representative of the 
best his department or agency has 
created.” 

The idea for the book was sug- 
gested by Hi Harty, past chairman 
of AIA. It was a noble thought, but 
Hi apparently did not reckon with 
this arrogance we are mentioning. 

“They provide an illuminating ex- 
ample,” adds John Freeman, “of what 
makes an ad good in the mind of 
its originator—instead of the judg- 
ments passed on such ads by other 
copy people or general casual ob- 
servers.” 


Well, here are some “casual ob- 
servers” in the persons of the Copy 
Chasers, whose opinion of that col- 
lection of ads is that the entire press 
run should be seized and burned. 

AIA has done the worst disservice 
to our business that anybody has 
ever done. 

Before we go into the details of 
why, we want to make our peace 
with the handful of advertisers 
whose contributions don’t deserve 
this general condemnation. 


The human side . . Perhaps you 
recall that Bethlehem Steel ad (we 
remarked about it favorably in this 
department) showing two dark- 
skinned steel-makers over the 
curious headline, “Mr. Chatterji and 
Mr. Chatterjee take their post- 
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Corning Glass . . leads you on 


graduate course in steelmaking.” 
The two 
posed, made a 
which, we admit, 
(as a_ headline 
arresting power 


odd names, thus juxta- 
stopper headline 
offers no reward 
should), but has 
only. Still, it got 
us and a lot of other folks (accord- 
ing to the ad readership ratings) to 
read about the Indian Steel Train- 
ing and Education Program which 
of graduate 
engineers from India to receive in- 


has sent a number 
structions in steelmaking at Beth- 
lehem. Purpose of the ad was “to 
present one of the many human 
sides of a large steel corporation.” 
It succeeded. 


Compatible splash . . The Corning 
Glass Works page, “Splash but no 
crash,” is another good one. Half 
of the ad is a stop-motion photo- 
graph of a graduated cylinder in 
the process of toppling over. But 
it's made of Pyrex, so “Texas Tech 
cuts cylinder breakage to 1.6%.” 
Layout is excellent. The italic 
headline is compatible with what’s 
happening in the picture. The small- 
er but bolder line below gets right 
into the reason for 
Copy is 


reading more. 
straightforward, typog- 
raphy perfect, and the sponsor iden- 
tification comes through with the 
right amount of emphasis. 


Sound and interesting . . We 
liked General Electric’s ad on “The 
nut that’s built to strip,” because 
it’s technically sound and more than 
ordinarily interesting. But we won- 
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GE . . high on interest 


der how many people who would 
have been interested in a message 
on capacitors (which it was) passed 
it by because it looked like a fast- 
ener ad. Still, it ran in electrical 
media, so probably it was OK. We 
liked it, anyway. 


Negative sell .. The Haloid Xerox 
ad gets our OK. It shows a bunch 
of people waiting around a window 
under a sign that says “Reproduc- 
tion Department.” Headline 
“No more costly waiting like this 
for engineering prints install 
automatic Xerography.” It’s a neg- 
ative approach, and the situation 
may be exaggerated in the illustra- 


says, 


Haloid Xerox. . 


makes a point 


tion—but the point is made. 
Copy is clear, persuasive. Typog- 
raphy is faultless. 


No kidding . . One of our long- 
time favorites is represented: The 
Patent Scaffolding Co. This adver- 
tiser specializes in odd-shaped, 
part-way built structures, no-kid- 
ding-around headlines (this one: 
“New shoring method cuts steel 
erection time 20%”), and copy 
which tells what it’s all about and 
lets the reader draw his own con- 
clusions about the benefits. 


Well-handled . . Signode has one 
of its light-tracing ads in the show. 
Continued on page 162 
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Patent scaffolding . . no kidding 


Signode . . 


visibly effective 
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flecisive.. 


as the moment a sample of subsurface 
formation is pulled to the derrick floor 
— that’s the role of PE’s reader. 


Nine times out of ten he is the trigger- 
man in the purchase of petroleum 
equipment and services. 


And to make your ad dollars doubly 
effective, PE lets these engineering/ 
operating specialists SELECT the cov- 
erage THEY want. Four books to choose 
from. Result: deep penetration, direct 
exposure, decisive reader reaction. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER — Drilling/Producing 
PIPELINE ENGINEER « PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER for Management 
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Northrop, Porter, Shell & Dowell . . 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 160 


“You can see the savings,” says the 
headline, and that’s true. The upper 
of two pictures shows, by means of 
light tracing, all the movements a 
man has to make picking up things 
and setting them down; the lower 
picture shows how much you save 
when you handle such things in 
steel strapped unit bundles. 
Northrop has a fair ad on its new 
“low-cost space age aircraft,’ but 
missed the opportunity, we think, 
to be more dramatic and make the 
announcement more significant. H. 
K. Porter’s “Good riddance to ‘Swiss 
Cheese’ castings!” (we've mentioned 
it before) came up again. And Shell 
Chemical put in one of its fanciful 
ads, the one in which some horrible 
insects armed with pistols and drills 
and other evil tools represent the 
“underworld” that used to “raid 
s cornfields” until Shell’s 
Aldrin, 


the nation’ 
“insecticide policeman,” 
came along. 

Dowell’s series of reports on news 
about oil wells, “Good Wells Make 
Good News”—all-copy in 
ter form—got into the collection and 
has the merit that you'd expect. 


newslet- 
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just fair 

But that’s it. The rest is awful. 
We'll tell you about the more 

spectacularly bad ones; the others 

are just dull, and our description of 

them would be just as dull. 


Is anyone looking? .. One of the 
worst headline types is the “Look- 
ing For?” headline. It assumes the 
reader’s great anticipation. This ad 


by Robertshaw’s Acro Division asks. 
‘Looking for the newest, most com- 
line of General Purpose 
Switches?” Now the answer to this 
could be Yes—which would be a 
tremendous coincidence. Or it could 
be No—in which case the ad has 
disqualified. Or it could be Haven't 
been thinking about it particularly. 

Here’s a switch with new clip-on 
requires 
eliminates 


plete 


cover construction, which 
no drilling or pinning, 
Bakelite dust particles from con- 
taminating the contacts, and they 
hide all this in small type. 

This ad has no dominant feature, 
no entry point, no offer in display, 
no style. The advertiser must like 
it because it managed to talk about 
ten products in 70 square inches. 


Too much, too small . . Too much 
got into a single page by American 
Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. The strip 
of pictures, simulating a mo- 
tion picture film strip, if worth any- 
thing, was worth a spread. The 
pictures are too small as they are, 
the reverse-type captions are too 
small to read comfortably, and the 
drawn-in film overpowers the whole 
sequence. 

The text is set all right, but 
the ad’s visuals are distracting. Be- 
sides, the copy starts out, “Proved 
best,’ and that’s enough to kill 
reading right there. 


Boon to frigate-owners .. Only 
of the headline in Cleaver- 
Continued on page 164 
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Robertshaw . . reads like a catalog 


American Bitumuls . 


. cluttered 





na 


This power plant will be completed 
1961. It will call.for $69,000 : 
worth of instruments and controls. 


Whose instruments and controls are they 
reading about in POWER ENGINEERING? ~ 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 162 


Brooks’ contribution was set over 
dots. “The war of 1812 could have 
been shortened with > was set 
over what intends to resemble a 
piece of paper or parchment or 
something. This piece of paper has 
been laid over the edge of a draw- 
ing or photograph (we can't tell 
which) of two frigates having a go 
at each other. Rest of the headline, 
under the picture, is: 


“a Cleaver-Brooks Flash 
Evaporator in-Old Ironsides” 


Now this copy. 


History indicates that if she and 
other frigates had stayed out at sea 
the entire summer of 1814, the war 
would have been over 6 months 
sooner. But “Old Ironsides’” had to 
go back to port for reprovisioning 
and fresh water . . delays that no 
doubt helped prolong the war. 


No doubt. If it is true that busi- 
ness men read their business papers 
for information that will help them 
solve their problems, here is an ad 
which will help the next man who 
intends to wage a war with frigates. 


Hidden comfort . . A good idea 
got wrecked in the E. D. Bullard 
Co. ad. The idea was to show 
a construction worker drinking a 
cup of coffee. Nothing startling 
about that, to be sure, but the head- 
line asks, “Ever test safety hats 
this way?” What way? We have to 
read to find out, and we find out 
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Cleaver-Brooks . . hardly helpful 
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Bullard . . gone astray 


Chicago Bridge . 


. falls flat 














One of 160 million 
reasons why we 
like our job 


"wb, DIVERSEY &, 








Densco . . bad layout 


that “When you see a hard hat be- 
ing worn over the coffee counter 
at breaks, or by men on the way 
home, it must have something others 
don’t—extra comfort!” 

But why, with such a good idea 
and an excellent model for the 
picture, did the layout man have 
to set the headline in all caps, run 
it over the hat, and then squeeze 
the copy off at the side and set it, 
over the halftone, in that abomina- 
ble condensed type. 


Spheres fall flat . . Those Water- 
spheres and Waterspheroids in the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.’s ad are 
real stoppers, but the words are 
flat: 


HIGH SIGNS . . OF PROGRESS 
As symbols of America’s move to 
more gracious living . . and work- 
ing, CB&I Waterspheres (R) and 
Waterspheroids (R) now landmark 
plant and municipal progress from 
coast to coast . . . Sound evidence of 
how CB&I’s dedication to Crafts- 
manship in steel has enabled water- 
wise communities to combine wel- 
come beauty and prestige with effi 
cient water system planning. 


This copy, as we’ve come to ex- 


Diversey . . 


nauseous 


pect in these “Our Best” ads, was 
set, of course, over the clouds in 
the sky above the W’s. 


Colorful eyesore . . The Densco 
ad has one of the worst layouts we 
have been forced to look at during 
our long tenure on this job. We 
can’t tell you why. You'll have to 
look for yourself. The perpetrator 
of this asserts that it “was obvious- 
ly more effective in color,” and this 
is hard to believe. 


90-proof guernsey? .. We're milk 
drinkers, but the copy accom- 
panying a Diversey ad in which a 
little girl is starting to drink her 
milk with a look on her face like 
a guy just getting to take a drink of 
booze he’s been needing for quite a 
while, makes us somewhat nauseous: 


You know many little girls like 
her. Healthy youngsters who drink 
milk every day. Those kids never 
have to question the quality and 
purity of the milk they drink [they 
just howl about the horrible taste 

C.C.} . . thanks to you, the dairy 
fieldman, and your unrelenting drive 
for high sanitation standards. 

We're proud to be on your team 
supplying quality sanitation products 

Continued on page 166 
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For an advertising campaign to spell out sales, it has 
to hit key buying — specifying influences...men whose 
decisions actually determine final product selection. 
In the air-conditioning, heating, refrigerating, venti- 
lating markets, this means engineers. 

Every month, ASHRAE JOURNAL is read by 20,000 
fully-qualified, active engineers and executives, who 
depend on it for authoritative technical and profes- 
sional information. Your product story always reaches 
these men ina serious, business-oriented atmosphere. 
Engineers don’t ‘‘skim through’ The JOURNAL. 


OF SELLING. 


In the annual GUIDE & DATA BOOK your adver- 
tising message is a year-round selling tool... 
constantly at the fingertips of 30,000 purchasing 
influences. Nearly 10,000 leading architects, con- 
tractors, engineers and government officials — in 
addition to all ASHRAE members—buy it and use it 
constantly for reference material and product data. 

To keep “‘in touch”’ with your basic markets, make 
sure the ASHRAE JOURNAL and the GUIDE & DATA 
BOOK have a prominent place on your advertising 
schedule. For more facts, why not get in touch with us? 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. # BA 7-6262 
Published by the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating & Air-Conditioning Engineers, Inc. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 164 


specifically to meet the needs of 


dairy farmers. 

We like our job because it’s an 
important job, sharing with you the 
heaviest responsibility of all . . . the 
continuous protection of health. 


Yes and no. . Kelsey Hayes makes 
wheels. We like the layout of its 
favorite ad, deplore the typography, 
admire the trademark, think the 
copy is horrible. Here’s the headline. 

wheels that speak 

with international 

good taste 

What is meant by “international 
good taste” is never explained in the 
copy which starts off: 

Working closely with the automotive 

industry for over fifty years, Kelsey- 

Hayes has pioneered many major ad- 

vances in wheel and brake design. 

You wouldn't know, would you— 
from layout, headline, or copy lead 

—that the purpose of this ad was to 
“relate the first 
story of the aluminum integral hub 
and drum and steel wheel.” The copy 
gets to it, eventually, but we're 
afraid most readers won't. 

Conners Steel makes it hard for 
the reader to get to the point of its 
ad, too. Illustration is the skeleton 
of a dinosaur. Headline is “Frame- 
Copy 
starts: “This monster was the struc- 
tural marvel of his age, because of a 
well-designed frame- 


comprehensible 


work to endure the ages.” 


strong and 
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Whitin . . risky 
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Stearns-Roger . . blackout 


work..” Guess what Conners Steel 
makes? Reinforcing bars. But what 
happened to the dinosaur? 

Everything in Stearns-Rogers’ ad 
is in reverse. The headline is 
“Builders in concrete.” That’s as far 
as we'd go with this ad. 

All these years we've admired 
Tinnerman advertising, but the ad 
they pick as their best features a 
monkey with his hand caught in an 
urn. Sure, the analogy explains how 
“Tinnerman ‘pinch-grips’ hold 
front-mounting attachments,” but 
wed not have thought it took a 
monkey to explain to engineers. 


Headless wonder .. The contri- 
bution from Whitin Machine Works 
has only two parts: picture and text. 
The text runs almost full width of 
the page, with uneven lines. Here’s 
the text: 


This is Whitin STA. American mills 
have ordered over 300,000 spindles 
of it in less than a year. * No won- 
der! It's a new and better top arm 
weighting arrangement with three 
lines of ball bearing top rolls. * The 
essence of simplicity, it appeals to 
practical mill men who have to spin 
yarn that’s really good. * Of course, 


Tinnerman . 


. Monkey talk 


neb blocks and oil in the drafting 

area are eliminated — that’s old hat. 

* Positive weighting, all the time, on 

all three lines of lint-sealed top rolls 

— and that’s important. * Easy to in- 

stall on your present frames, easy to 

operate, easy to clean. * Mill users 
report a wide variety of benefits, 
from higher drafts, fewer ends down 
and higher front roll speeds, to bet- 
ter break, more uniformity and 
greater operator productivity. Eco- 
nomical, too. * What more is there 
to say? * Only this — It’s backed by 

Whitin. 

That’s not bad copy—much of it 
very meaningful to the textile mill 
man—and we don’t mind the ab- 
sence of any signature other than 
the last word in caps. But we think 
it’s risky to forego a headline. 


A last word . . This book is sup- 
posed to be the first of two volumes, 
the second of which will reproduce 
some full-color ads. 

We urge AIA to forget about the 
second one 


Cid 





“Why not cut out advertising 


and use the money to 
hire more salesmen?” 


ROBERT HELLER, for 30 years a consultant to manage- ‘Advertising, although indispensable in our modern 
ment of leading industria! firms and head of Robert Heller & economy, can never perform the entire marketing 
Associates, Inc., Cleveland, answers a question that has job by itself. But neither can direct selling, nor any 


crossed the minds of countless business executives. other single one of such sales-producing influences 
as publicity, packaging, service or sales promotion 


that make up the marketing tool kit. 

“While circumstances may very well indicate a 
downward adjustment of advertising expenditures 
in order to put increased emphasis on personal 
selling, the reverse may be equally true. Particularly 
if the functions performed in a salesman’s call 
costing $25.00 or more can be discharged satisfac- 
torily by communication via advertising at a fraction 
of that figure. 

“It is impractical, therefore, to talk of eliminating 
any one marketing activity in favor of another. 
Instead, the question is one of weighing all of the 
influencing factors to strike a proper balance.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue «+ new york 16, n.y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CuHIcaGo, CLEVELAND, CoLumsBus, Da.tas, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MONTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
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SAE JOURNAL 


the technical guide for 
engineers in 
Automotive and Aerospace 
industries 


SAE JOURNAL — official publica- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers—serves engineers and 
executives in more than 6,400 
companies—manufacturers of 
complete vehicles for ground or 
air, parts, equipment or engines 
as well as producers of fuels, 
materials, supplies or production 
equipment. 


SAE JOURNAL companies pro-- 
duce: ¢ Passenger Cars « Trucks 
e Airplanes e Aircraft Powerplants 
e Missiles e Helicopters e Buses 
e Tractors ¢ Agricultural !mple- 
ments ¢ Earthmoving Equipment 
¢ Diesels ¢ Industrial Machinery 
..and nuclear energy in its auto- 
motive applications. 


In the 


AEROSPACECRAFT 
MARKET 
SAE JOURNAL readers work in 


100% of companies manufacturing: 


Airplanes ... Aircraft Power- 
plants... Helicopters... Mis- 
siles & Drones...80% of the 
20 largest Airline Operators. 


READERS INCLUDE: 
ONE OR MORE TOP ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVES IN... 


100% of AIRCRAFT POWERPLANT 
mfg. firms 
84% AIRPLANE 
HELICOPTER 
68% MISSILE & DRONE 
80% the 20 largest AIRLINE 
OPERATORS 


ONE OR MORE TOP GENERAL 
EXECUTIVES IN... 


100% of AIRCRAFT POWERPLANT 
mfg. firms 
79% AIRPLANE 
36% HELICOPTER 
76% MISSILE & DRONE 


published by 


SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Would qualify four out of ten 
"Tips for dealing with editors’ 


= We couldn’t agree more with six 
of the “Ten tips for dealing with 
business paper editors” presented 
in your October issue (p. 51-3). The 
other four? Well, in the first two in- 
stances below, our views are 180 
degrees part; in the others some 
qualification might be helpful. 
(The quoted sections are from the 
article, numbered according to the 
“tip” concerned.) 


4. “Industrial publicists have 
learned that human interest photog- 
raphy falls flat with the business 
press.” Not so. Look at the front 
cover of any business journal. It 
takes a dramatic photo to get your 
client on the cover. The same ap- 
plies to feature articles inside. You 
cannot get drama without human 
interest. A picture of a thing sitting 
on a table — no editor will ever 
wax enthusiastic over that! 


5. “Editors on successful publica- 
tions . . . scoff at public relations 
review.” Not necessarily. If the cli- 
ent can be guided into leaving the 
style alone, checking only for tech- 
nical accuracy, most editors gladly 
permit final review. To a large ex- 
tent it depends on their past ex- 
periences with the publicity agency 
or client involved. Because nothing 
is more -aggravating than a factual 
error in the printed version, it def- 
initely is in the best interests of all 
concerned — client, agency, and 
publication — to have the author 
take one long last look at his edited 
manuscript. 


6. “When will the article appear?” 
Agreed, “a constant public relations 
vigil” is out. But calling once a 
month does not seem excessive, par- 
ticularly when you need to put up- 
to-date information into the prog- 
ress report for the client. Also, 
knowing the tentative publication 
date helps you plan reprints, which 


can be furnished from standing type, 
if you let the editor know in time. 


10. “While you most likely can 
learn a lot about a specific depart- 
ment’s operations from an inter- 
view, try, if possible, not to be 
there.” We question this philosophy 
on two counts: (a) The publicist 
should get to know quite a lot about 
the operation before he ever thinks 
of setting up an interview, else how 
can he be sure of its value to the 
editor; and (b) A __ technically 
trained publicist acts as a catalyst— 
unobtrusively—helping to provide 
flow, continuity, and proper direc- 
tion. Often, he may even proffer 
information from his own related 
experiences, to round out the story. 
In the last analysis, all this boils 
down to a difference of opinion. 
LUCIEN R. GREIF 
Greif Associates, Inc., New York 
City. 


F. W. Dodge man suggests added 
way to ‘Make it easier to buy’ 


= Since “Making It Easier to Buy” 
is one of the most important func- 
tions of industrial marketing, your 
October editorial [p. 246] on this 
subject should be required reading. 

The ways you mention to serve 
the customer better are significant, 
but in my opinion, another of even 
greater significance should be added: 
A manufacturer can begin to serve 
his potential customers before they 
become customers, to increase his 
chances of their becoming custom- 
ers. 

As product needs arise in buyers’ 
offices, the first thing they want is a 
collection of catalogs for the type of 
product needed. The manufacturer 
who wants to make it as easy as 
possible to buy from him should 
therefore make it as easy as possible 
for his potential customers to get 
and use his catalog. 

With his catalog instantly acces- 
sible in the buyer’s office, the manu- 

Continued on page 170 





Want these top IM 


articles 


for your marketing library? 


© These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 
any 10, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/¢ 


each. 


R423 Here's proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 

R422 Circulation analysis—a must in media 
selection 

R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren’t as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here’s a 
test. 

R412 How to get through to your cus- 
tomers and your boss. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What io do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R409 Jeffrey keeps fuss and flowers out of 
distributor schools. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a longer 
reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail sale. 
R404 How to make the marketing concept 
make sense. 

R403 Wk.at to do after you launch a new 
produci—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 


Reprint 


Number: Quantity 
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Reprint 
Illinois, Chicago I1. Remittance must accom- 


pany order under $2. 


Mrs. 


Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? 

R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 





See page 68 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available. 





R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here's proof that the industrial buyer 
is human. 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 

R382 What happens to a catalog after 13 
years? 

R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 

R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or little 
ads often? Part II (see # 356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
distributor education. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 


Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 


Editor, 





Miss 


Title 





Company 
Address 


City 








Zone 
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R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here’s how to get and use better ad- 
vertising photographs. 

R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 

R369 Why it takes effective plans and mer- 
chandising for new product success. 
R368 A profile of today’s industrial saies- 
man. 

R367 Getting the most from a case history. 
R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not organ- 
ized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

A361 A basic guide to better press re- 
leases. 

R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see #377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a trade 
show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies what 
they're worth. 

R346 What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion. 

R341 A basic guide to sales incentives. 
R340 A basic guide to open houses. 
R338 Brainstorming—valuable tool or pass- 
ing fancy? 

R337 How to apply research to industrial 
marketing. 

R336 A basic guide to readership reports. 
R334 How to write industrial publicity arti- 
cles. 

R332 How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram. 

R331 How to promote a company centen- 
nial. 

R329 Will a system be your market of the 
future? 

R327 Here’s 446 checkpoints for market 
planning. 

R318 Weighing the success of new product 
ideas. 

R310 How to read a media preference 
study. 

R309 How to prepare and distribute indus- 
trial catalogs. 

R307 Do inserts attract more readers? 
R304 How to advertise a corporation. 
R280 Ten critical questions about motiva- 
tional research. 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


stories for 


. for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 

















J 
WE'RE ORDERING 
MORE PAPER FOR THE 
1961 AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
HANDBOOK ISSUE 


Got to. It will contain specs 
on more types of engines, 
more types of aircraft and 
more missiles than ever be- 
fore. Also, lots of advertis- 
ing...a bigger issue all 
around. 
Be sure you're in for ‘61. See page 98 
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LP-Ges 


On008 Ame 


BETHLEHEM 
NEW rinest pecais EveR MADE 


RUBBERCAL® 


Easiest applied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, out. 


plostic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough 


door emblems. More economical. Write for somples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 








foseph C. Moore, Publicist 


Write for FREE booklet on 
Industrial sora 


15 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











For all the Facts on Industrial 
and Trade Market Data 
yY LOOK in 


Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 168 


facturer’s advertising can be close- 
ly coordinated with it, and the 
catalog user can be referred im- 
mediately to his nearest sales rep- 
resentative. Without such close co- 
ordination of advertising, catalog 
procedure and personal selling, both 
buyers and sellers needlessly waste 
time and effort in getting together. 
Full efficiency in an industrial mar- 
keting program is impossible unless 
potential buyers can get the prod- 
uct information they must have for 
comparison and selection of the 
marketer’s products in the quickest 
and easiest possible way. 

Greater efficiency in industrial 
marketing offers many manufactur- 
ers their best key to escaping the 
“profit squeeze”, or getting out of it, 
if they are in one. 

Cc. L. WILLIAMS 
Vice-chairman, F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York. 


Cites high Starch scores 
on ads Copy Chasers panned 


= In your September issue on page 
250, the authors of “Copy Chasers” 
criticize McGraw-Edison advertis- 
ing (see cut below). For what it may 
be worth this campaign has been 
getting very high Starch scores in 
the American City magazine. An- 
other ad in the series, very similar 


to the two that you illustrate, re- 
ceived a “noted” score of 22, a 
“seen associated” score of 20, and 
a “read most” score of 9, in our 
May, 1960, issue. 
EDGAR M. BUTTENHEIM 
Publisher, American City and 
The Municipal Index, New York 


Congratulates IM on 
‘excellent’ market data issue 


s Congratulations on another ex- 
cellent market data issue. We find 
your publication the most useful 
single reference source in the field 
of industrial marketing. 
NATHANIEL R. KIDDER 
President, Kidder & Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Requests Canadian markets 
article for consul general 


= When Douglas B. Hicks, the act- 
ing consul general of Canada in San 
Francisco, was here earlier this 
week to address our World Econom- 
ics Round Table, I showed him your 
feature article, “What you should 
know about the Canadian industrial 
market” [p. 65] in the September 
issue. 

Would you please send him a copy 
of that article in tearsheet form, or 
whatever form is most handy? 

ERWIN H. KLAUS 
Earnest L. Loen & Associates, 
Fresno, Calif. 
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Adverse comment. . 


Copy Chasers said, of these McGraw-Edison ads 


“We think the 


ads try to do too much per ad, and end up doing too little per machine.” 





Index to Advertisers 





“Adhesives Age 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigera- 
tion News 


*Air Conditioning Heating and Ven- 
tilating 


Air Engineering 

* Aircraft and Missiles 98, 99, 153, 157, 
“American Artisan 

American Cancer Society 
“American Ceramic Society 
“American City, The 

“American Gas Journal 

American Society for Metals, The 


“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 


“American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers 165 


“American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The 6-7 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 19 
“Ames Publishing Co. 

Arlingion Aluminum Co. 156 
*“ASHRAE Journal 165 
“ASTM Bulletin 155 
Associated Business Publiccitions, The 84 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 167 
“Automotive Industries 24, 4th Cover 
Aviation Week 66-67 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 157 
*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 

Boxboard Containers 105 
*Bramson Publishing Co. 93 
“Breskin Publications 

Business News Publications 143 
*“Buttenheim Publications 69 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News 88 
“Ceramic Bulletin : 126 
Chemical Engineering 133 
Chemical Week 80-81 


“Chilton Publications 
15, 24, 98, 99, 153, 157, 170, 4th Cover 


*Civil Engineering 129 
*Coal Mining 153 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 90-91, 92 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 92 
“Construction News 157 


“Dodge, F. W., Corp. 27 
“Domestic Engineering 131 


Electric Appliance Service News 157 
“Electric Light & Power 113 
“Electrical World 76-77 
*Electrified Industry 101 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Dir 


Electro-Technology 

Electronic News 

“Electronics 

Engineering & Contract Record 
“Engineering & Mining Journal 
*Engineers’ Product File 


Factory 103 
Fairchild Publications 95 
*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 120 
Food Engineering 15, 153 
“Forbes Inc. 154 
*Forbes Marketing Research Inc. 154 
*Foundry 115 


34, 112 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 109 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. 18 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 60-61 


“Gardner Publications, Inc. 


“Haywood Publishing Co. 105, 113 
*Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning 97 
Hospital Purchasing File 151 
House & Home 70-71 


“Industrial Distribution 30 
“Industrial Distributor News 5 
“Industrial Equipment News 1 
“Industrial Heating 151 


“Industrial Maintenance and Plant Op- 

eration __ le aut ae 
“Industrial Marketing 138-139 
“Industrial Press, The 12-13, 21 
Industrias Textiles 154 


*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 
2nd Cover, 158 


“IRE Directory 2nd Cover 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 149 


Jenkins Publications, Inc. 141 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 97, 117 


*Law and Order 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The 156 


*Machinery 12-13 


“MacLean, Hugh C., Publications Lim- 
ited 16-17 


Management and Business Automa- 
tion 86 


“Marine Engineering/Log 147 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 25 


Martin, B. J., Co., Inc. 101 
“Mayor and Manager 3rd Cover 


“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
8-9, 22-23, 30, 66-67, 76-77, 80-81, 103, 
121, 122, 123, 133 


Metal Progress 73 


*Modern Machine Shop 


*Modern Packaging 
*“Modern Plastics 
Moore, Joseph C., Publicist 


Multi-Color Process Co. 


National Business Publications Ltd. 88 
“National Safety News 146 
“New Equipment Digest 125 
Newsweek 59 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 89 


“Package Engineering 63 
*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 20 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 157 
“Paper Trade Journal 33 
“Paperboard Packaging 145 
Perrygraf Corp. 106 
28-29, 115, 125 


*Petroleum Engineer Pw lishing Co., 
The 114, 161 


*Pit and Quarry 2 


*Penton Publications 


*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 2 
*Plant Engineering 

Power 

*Power Engineering 

“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

*Production 

“Products Finishing 

“Products Finishing Directory 

*Public Works Magazine 

*Public Works Publications 


Purchasing Files, Inc. 151 
Reply-O-Letter 26 


*“SAE Journal 168 
“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 

*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 147 
*Smith, Harry W., inc. 100 
“Smith, S. K., Co. 155 
*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 154 
“Society of Automotive Engirceors. The 168 
“Steel 28-29 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 143 


“Sweet's Catalog Service 27 


*Technical Publishing Co. 10-11, 163 
“Textiles Panamericanos 157 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 150 
*Thomas Publishing Co. oe l 
*Tool and Manufacturing Engineer, The 6-7 


“Vance Publishing Corp. 


“Wall Street Journal 
Western Metalworking 
“Wood and Wood Products 
*World Oil 
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the past several months has not been severe, it has been 
so well advertised that business psychology has taken 
on a recession tinge. The danger is that it may produce 
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a defeatist attitude, which for many industries and com- 
panies is certainly not justified. 
During 1961 many aggressive marketers will make 


New products, better marketing organization, hard-hit- 
ting advertising and promotion may well help pull up 
a sagging sales curve in 1961. 


substantial progress, both as a result of their own vig- 
orous efforts and also in some cases because their com- 
petitors have decided to “pull in their horns” and await 
the return of more favorable conditions. 

Because much of the effect of the decline has been in 
the capital goods field, the question of how to beat a re- 
cession may be more important for readers of INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING than for many other manufacturers, such as 
those who are selling consumer goods, like foods and 
household supplies, which have been affected very 
little thus far. 

A program for 1961 might well include consideration 
of the following measures: 


is nothing in the picture which says that a manufactur- 
er cannot increase his share of market. Even though 
total sales volume for the industry is off in your field, 
you can maintain or increase sales by getting a greater 
share of the available business. 

And the total of available business will depend to a 
large extent on the power of your advertising to create 
interest and excitement for your products and organ- 
ization among those who can benefit from the purchase 
of better equipment or the adoption of better processes, 
methods and materials. 

Creating new excitement throughout the industry is a 
prime objective which can be attained through the right 
kind of advertising and promotional activities. This “ 
might be a good time to announce a sales contest or 
contests, among your own men and those of your dis- 
tributors. Now would be an excellent time for top com- 
pany executives to get out in the field, calling on cus- 
tomers and prospects and talking to key groups of dis- 
tributors. 


1. Now is the time to introduce and promote new prod- 
ucts, which represent greater value and offer oppor- 
tunity for real economies and product improvement for 
customers. 

New product introductions create enthusiasm at all 
levels of sales and distribution. The promotion of an_ 
outstanding new product or line can be made the occa- 
sion for increasing the confidence, determination and 


drive of all members of the manufacturer’s marketing 
team. When a company demonstrates that it is not merely 


going through the motions, but is actively engaged in 
stimulating interest and desire on the part of possible 
customers, everybody in the organization catches fire 
and starts to do more than he ordinarily would under- 
take to accomplish his objectives. Leadership is in- 
dispensable in this kind of drive. 


2. Now is the time to reexamine the marketing struc- 

ture. Critical study of market research, sales and dis- 

tribution programs will undoubtedly reveal opportuni- 

ties for improvement. No sales operation is perfect. 
If there are weaknesses or areas in which the best 

possible service is not being offered, now is the time to 

make changes which will improve organization effi- 

ciency and please customers by making it possible to program to beat a recession. Those who plan their 1961 \ 

deliver not only better products but also improved programs in the spirit of determination to take ad- 

service. vantage of all opportunities will end the year in a much 

better position than might have been forecast on the 

basis of economic factors alone. Men and ideas can 

change any situation for the better. 


Confidence and courage are prime ingredients for any 


if you are selling through distributors, now is the 
time to make sure that their interest in your -product 
line is at the maximum. Sound distributor policies 
emphasize complete understanding between manufac- 
turer and distributor. 


3. Maintain the pressure through vigorous and hard- t 

hitting advertising and sales promotion. L0OAE 
While declines in total sales of a given commodity or 

class of industrial products may have taken place, there G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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meet the leaders of the municipal market 


face-to-face in the pages of 


MAYOR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors .. . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing —for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 





LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,500 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 242 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 

. . whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
142¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
it can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


Remember ... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in N'BIP} 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 72 West 45th Street - New York 36, N. Y. « MUrray Hill 2-6606 





you get 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ NEW DESIGN 


ENGINEERING IMPROVEMENT PLANNING 
SERVICE: 


SENDS YOUR 2-PAGE DATA 
SHEET TO 6,500 KEY DESIGN 
EXECUTIVES IN THE 6,200 
AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS AT NO 


COST TO YOU 


PRESENTS YOUR FULL-PAGE 
AD TO 30,000 AUTOMOTIVE 
EXECUTIVES IN THE BIG 


in 4 Is ANNUAL a 
STATISTICAL ISSUES SN 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has a new service spe- 

cially designed to spark America’s automotive design 

executives into thinking about their design needs. While 

they are doing this, AI puts into their hands your tech- GET ALL THE DETAILS NOW ON 
nical data sheets and your advertising when this infor- HOW YOU CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE 
mation is most useful for their engineering reference. OF THIS SPECIAL 2-FOR-1 OFFER 


This two-for-one offer is made by AUTOMOTIVE IN AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ 
INDUSTRIES for the first time to full-page advertisers ue 
in the March 15th Statistical Issue. Here’s how the STATISTICAL ISSUE 
Design Engineering Improvement Planning Service WRITE. WIRE OR CALL YOUR 


works to bring you business: 
‘ Z ; , . NEAREST Al REPRESENTATIVE 
] st A 22” x 28” D.I.P. Service Worksheet will be AND ASK FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


bound into each copy of AI’s Statistical Issue. ; 
This worksheet is the design executives’ step-by-step ON Al’S DESIGN ENGINEERING 
program for evaluating and improving design, saving IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SERVICE 


them countless engineering hours. 


2 The worksheet is mailed by AI — personally 
n addressed — to the 6,500 top design executives 
in each of the nation’s 6,200 automotive manufacturing 
plants. 


3 With this worksheet is included your technical 
data on a specially designed 2-page Data Sheet. 
This service provides automotive design executives with 
full technical data about your products and services 
when they are studying their specific design problems, 
again saving them many valuable engineering hours. Closing Dates For The March 15th 


4 Your advertisement in AI’s March 15th Statis- Statistical Issue: 

t tical Issue gets the absorbed attention of key February 13th, complete plate 
executives throughout the automotive manufacturing in special section 
market. This 43rd Annual Statistical Issue will be P 

crammed with more than 160,000 items of data, as well February 27th, complete plate 
as the regular AI features. in any other section 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. SHerwood 8-2000 
Offices In: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New York and San Francisco 
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